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TEN  THOUSAND  A- YEAR, 


CHAPTER  I. 


While  the  lofty  door  of  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Street 
was  yet  quivering  under  the  shock  of  previously-announced 
dinner-arrival,  one  of  the  servants  who  were  standing 
behind  a  carriage  which  approached  from  the  direction  of 
Piccadilly,  slipped  off,  and  in  a  twinkling,  with  a  thun- 
thun-thunder-under-under,  thunder-runder-runder,  thun- 
thun-thun  !  and  a  shrill  thrilling  whir-r-r  of  the  bell,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of ,  the  last  guest. 

It  was  a  large  and  plain  carriage,  but  perfectly  well 
known ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  house  at  which  it  had 
drawn  up,  had  been  opened,  displaying  some  four  or  five 
servants  standing  in  the  hall,  in  simple  but  elegant  live- 
ries, half-a-dozen  passengers  had  stopped  to  see  get  out 
of  the  carriage  an  elderly,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  some- 
what spare  figure,  dressed  in  plain  black  clothes,  with 
iron-gray  hair,  and  a  countenance  which  once  seen,  was 
not  to  be  forgotten.  That  was  a  great  man ;  one,  the 
like  of  whom  many  previous  centuries  had  not  seen  ; 
whose  name  shot  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  enemies 
of  old  England  all  over  the  world,  and  fond  pride  and 
admiration  into  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

"  A  quarter  to  eleven  !"  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  to  the 
servant  who  'was  holding  open  the  carriage  door — while 
the  bystanders  took  off  their  hats  ;  a  courtesy  which  he 
acknowledged,  as  he  slowly  stepped  across  the  pavement, 
by  touching  his  hat  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way  with  his 
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forefinger.  The  house-door  then  closed  upon  him ;  the 
handful  of  on-lookers  passed  away  ;  off  rolled  the  empty 
carriage ;  and  all  without  was  quiet  as  before.  The  house 
was  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  one  of  the  members  of  the  burgh 
of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire, — a  man  of  rapidly-rising  im- 
portance in  parliament.  Surely  his  was  a  pleasant  posi- 
tion— that  of  an  independent  country  gentleman,  with  a 
clear,  unincumbered  rent-roll  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  and 
already  become  the  spokesman  of  his  class  !  Parliament 
having  been  assembled,  in  consequence  of  a  particular 
emergency,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  usual,  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  Mr.  Aubrey  had  the  evening  be- 
fore delivered  a  well-timed  and  powerful  speech,  had 
adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess,  the  House  of  Lords, 
being  about  to  follow  its  example  that  evening:  an  im- 
portant division,  however,  being  first  expected  to  take 
place  at  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  warmly  compli- 
mented on  his  success  by  several  of  the  select  and  bril- 
liant circle  then  assembled,  and  who  were  in  high  spirits 
— ladies  and  all — on  account  of  a  considerable  triumph 
just  obtained  by  their  party,  and  to  which  Mr.  Aubrey 

wras  assured,  by  even  the  Duke  of ,  his  exertions  had 

certainly  not  a  little  contributed.  While  his  grace  was 
energetically  intimating  to  Mr.  Aubrey  his  opinion  to  this 
effect,  there  were  two  lovely  women  listening  to  him  with 
intense  eagerness — they  were  the  wife  and  sister  of  Mr. 
Aubrey.  The  former  was  an  elegant  and  interesting 
woman,  *of  nearly  eight-and-twenty,  the  latter  was  a 
really  beautiful  girl,  somewhere  between  twenty  and 
twenty-one.  She  was  dressed  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
simplicity  that  was  consistent  with  elegance.  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
a  blooming  young  mother  of  two  as  charming  children 
as  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  day's  walk  all  over  both  the 
parks,  was,  in  character  and  manners,  all  pliancy  and 
gentleness;  about  Miss  Aubrey  there  was  a  dash  of  spirit 
that  gave  an  infinite  zest  to  her  beauty.  Her  blue  eyes 
beamed  with  the  richest  expression  of  feeling — in  short, 
Catherine  Aubrey  was,  both  in  face  and  figure,  a  down- 
right English  beauty ;  and  she  knew — truth  must  be  told 
— that  such  she  appeared  to  the  great  duke,  whose  cold 
aquiline  eye  she  often  felt  to  be  settled  upon  her  with 
satisfaction.     The   fact  was,   that   he   penetrated   at   a 
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first  glance  beneath  the  mere  surface  of  an  arch,  sweet, 
and  winning  manner,  and  detected  a  certain  strength  of 
character  in  Miss  Aubrey  which  gave  him  more  than 
usual  interest  in  her,  and  spread  over  his  iron-cast  fea- 
tures a  pleasant  expression,  relaxing  their  sternness.  It 
might  indeed  be  said,  that  before  her,  in  his  person, 
"  Grim-visaged  war  had  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front." 

'Twas  a  subject  for  a  painter,  that  delicate  and  bloom- 
ing girl,  her  auburn  hair  hanging  in  careless  grace  on 
each  side  of  her  white  forehead,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed 
with  absorbed  interest  on  the  stern  and  rigid  countenance 
which  she  reflected  had  been,  as  it  were,  a  thousand  times 
darkened  with  the  smoke  of  the  grisly  battle-field.  But  I 
I  must  not  forget  that  there  are  others  in  the  room  ;  and 
amongst  them,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  is  Lord  De  la 
Zouch,  one  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  neighbours  in  Yorkshire. 
Apparently  he  is  listening  to  a  brother  peer  talking  to  him 
very  earnestly  about  the  expected  division  ;  but  Lord  De 
la  Zouch's  eye  is  fixed  on  you,  lovely  Kate — and  how 
little  can  you  imagine  what  is  passing  through  his  mind  ! 
It  has  just  occurred  to  him  that  his  sudden  arrangement 
for  young  Delamere — his  only  son  and  heir,  come  up  the 
day  before  from  Oxford — to  call  for  him  about  half-past 
ten,  and  take  his  place  in  Mrs.  Aubrey's  drawing-room, 
while  he,  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  goes  down  to  the  house — 
may  be  attended  with  certain  consequences.  He  is  spe- 
culating on  the  effect  of  your  beauty  bursting  suddenly 
on  his  son — who  has  not  seen  you  for  nearly  two  years  ; 
all  this  gives  him  anxiety — but  not  painful  anxiety — for, 
dear  Kate,  he  knows  that  your  forehead  would  wear  the 
ancient  coronet  of  the  De  la  Zouches  with  grace  and  dig- 
nity. But  Delamere  is  as  yet  too  young — and  if  he  gets 
the  image  of  Catharine  Aubrey  into  his  head,  it  will,  fears 
his  father,  instantly  cast  into  the  shade  and  displace  all 
the  stern  visages  of  those  old  poets,  orators,  historians, 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  who  ought,  in  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  and  his  son's  tutor's  judgment,  to  occupy  exclu- 
sively the  head  of  the  aforesaid  Delamere  for  some  five 
years  to  come.  That  youngster — happy  fellow  ! — frank, 
high-spirited,  and  enthusiastic — and  handsome  to  boot — 
was  heir  to  an  ancient  title  and  great  estates ;  all  he  had 
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considered  in  looking  out  for  an  alliance  was — youth, 
beauty,  blood — here  they  all  \\  ex  e;— fortune — bah  !  what 
did  it  signify  to  his  son — but  it's  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
some  years. 

"  Suppose,"  said  he  aloud,  though  in  a  musing  manner, 
"  one  were  to  say — twenty-four " 

"  Twenty-four /"  echoed  the  Earl  of  St.  Clair  with 
amazement,  "  my  dear  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  what  do  you 
mean  ?     Eighty-four  at  the  very  lowest." 

"  Eh  !  what !  oh — yes,  of  course — I  should  say  ninety 
— I  mean — hem  ! — they  will  muster  about  twentv-four 
only." 

».«  Yes,  there  you're  right,  1  dare  say."  Here  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner  put  an  end  to  the  colloquy  of  the  two 
statesmen.  Lord  De  la  Zouch  led  down  Miss  Aubrey  with 
an  air  of  the  most  delicate  and  cordial  courtesy  ;  and  felt 
almost  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to  tell  her 
that  he  had  arranged  all  in  his  own  mind — that  she  was  to 
be  the  future  Lady  De  la  Zouch.  He  was  himself  the 
eleventh  who  had  come  to  the  title  in  direct  descent  from 
father  to  son  ;  'twas  a  point  he  was  not  a  little  nervous 
and  anxious  about — he  detested  collateral  succession — 
and   he  made  himself  infinitely  agreeable  to  Miss  Aubrey 

as  he  sat  beside  her  at  dinner.     The  Duke  of  sat  on 

the  right  hand  side  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  seemingly  in  high 
spirits,  and  she  appeared  proud  enough  of  her  supporter. 
It  was  a  delightful  dinner-party,  elegant  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  select  without  pretence  of  exclusiveness.  All 
were  cheerful  and  animated,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  over-night's  parliamentary  victory,  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  but  also  in  contemplation  of  the  coming 
Christmas  !  how,  and  where,  and  with  whom  each  was 
to  spend  that  "  righte  merrie  season,"  being  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation.  As  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  dinner,  and  as  I  have  no  time  for  describing  such 
matters  in  detail — the  clatter  of  plate,  the  jingling  of  sil- 
ver, the  sparkling  of  wines,  and  so  forth — I  shall  request 
the  reader  to  imagine  himself  led  by  me  quietly  out  of  the 
dining-room  into  the  library — thus  escaping  from  all  the 
bustle  and  hubbub  attendant  upon  such  an  entertainment 
as  is  going  on  in  the  front  of  the  house.  We  shall  be  alone 
in   the  library — here  it  is ;  we  enter  it,  and  shut  the  door. 
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'Tis  a  spacious  room,  all  the  sides  covered  with  books,  of 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  is  a  great  collector — and  the  clear  red 
fire  (which  we  must  presently  replenish  or  it  will  go  out) 
is  shedding  a  subdued  ruddy  light  on  all  the  objects  in 
the  room,  very  favourable  for  our  purpose.  The  ample 
table  is  covered  with  books  and  papers  ;  and  there  is  an 
antique-looking  arm-chair  drawn  opposite  to  the  fire,  in 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  indulging  in  a  long  revery 
till  the  moment  of  quitting  it  to  go  and  dress  for  dinner. 
This  chair  I  shall  sit  in  myself;  you  may  draw  out  from 
the  recess  for  yourself,  one  of  two  little  sloping  easy- 
chairs,  which  have  been  placed  there  by  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Aubrey  for  their  own  sole  use,  considering  that  they  are 
excellent  judges  of  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has 
been  long  enough  alone,  and  at  which  they  should  come 
in  and  gossip  with  him.  We  may  as  well  draw  the 
dusky  green  curtain  across  the  window,  through  which  the 
moon  shines  at  present  rather  too  brightly. — So  now,  after 
coaxing  up  the  fire — I  will  proceed  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
of  pleasant  family  history. 

The  Aubreys  are  a  Yorkshire  family.  Their  residence, 
Yatton,  is  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  not 
above  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  hall  is 
one  of  those  old  structures,  the  sight  of  which  throws  you 
back  nearly  a  couple  of  centuries  in  our  English  history. 
It  stands  in  a  park,  crowded  with  trees,  many  of  them  of 
great  age  and  size,  and  under  which  some  two  hundred 
head  of  deer  perform  their  capricious  and  graceful  gam- 
bols. You  strike  off"  the  great  North  road  into  a  broad 
by-way  ;  after  going  down  which  for  about  a  mile,  you 
come  to  a  straggling  little  village  called  Yatton,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  which  stands  an  aged  gray  church, 
with  a  very  tall  thin  spire  ;  an  immense  yew  tree,  with  a 
kind  of  friendly  gloom,  overshadowing,  in  the  little  church- 
yard, nearly  half  the  graves.  A  little  behind  the  church 
is  the  vicarage-house,  snug  and  sheltered  by  a  line  of  fir- 
trees.  After  walking  on  about  eighty  yards,  you  come 
to  the  high  park  gates,  and  see  a  lodge  just  within,  on  the 
left  hand  side,  sheltered  by  an  elm-tree.  You  then  wind 
your  way  for  about  a  third  of  a  mile  along  a  gravel  walk, 
amongst  the  thickening  trees,  till  you  come  to  a  ponder- 
ous old  crumbling-looking  red  brick  gateway  of  the  time 
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of  Henry  VII.  with  one  or  two  deeply-set  stone  windows 
in  the  turrets,  and  mouldering  stone-capped  battlements 
peeping  through  high-climbing  ivy.  There  is  an  old  es- 
cutcheon immediately  over  the  point  of  the  arch  ;  and  as 
you  pass  underneath,  if  you  look  up  you  can  see  the  groove 
of  the  old  portcullis  still  remaining.  Having  passed  under 
this  castellated  remnant,  you  enter  a  kind  of  court,  formed 
by  a  high  wall  completely  covered  with  ivy,  running  along 
in  a  line  from  the  right-hand  turret  of  the  gateway  till  it 
joins  the  house.  Along  its  course  are  a  number  of  yew 
trees.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  space  is  a  quaintly  dis- 
posed grass-plot,  dotted  about  with  stunted  box,  and  in 
the  centre  stands  a  weather-beaten  stone  sun-dial.  The 
house  itself  is  a  large  irregular  pile  of  dull  red  brick-work, 
with  great  stacks  of  chimneys  in  the  rear  ;  the  body  of 
the  building  had  evidently  been  erected  at  different  times. 
Some  part  is  evidently  in  the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  another  in  that  of  Queen  Anne  :  and  it  is  plain  that 
on  the  site  of  the  present  structure  has  formerly  stood  a 
castle.  There  are  traces  of  the  old  moat  still  visible  round 
the  rear  of  the  house.  One  of  the  ancient  towers,  with 
small  deep  stone  windows,  still  remains,  giving  its  vene- 
rable support  to  the  right-hand  extremity  of  the  building. 
The  long  frontage  of  the  house  consists  of  two  huge 
masses  of  dusky-red  brick-work,  (you  can  hardly  call 
them  wings,)  connected  together  by  a  lower  building  in 
the  centre,  which  contains  the  hall.  There  are  three  or 
four  rows  of  long  thin  deep  windows,  with  heavy-looking 
wooden  sashes.  The  high-pitched  roof  is  of  slate,  and 
has  deep  projecting  eaves,  forming  in  fact,  a  bold  wooden 
cornice,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
which  is  some  two  or  three  stories  high.  At  the  left 
extremity  stands  a  clump  of  ancient  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
feathering  in  evergreen  beauty  down  to  the  ground. 
The  hall  is  large  and  lofty  ;  the  floor  is  of  polished  oak, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  is  covered  with  thick  mat- 
ting ;  it  is  wainscotted  all  round  with  black  oak,  some 
seven  or  eight  full-length  pictures,  evidently  of  consi- 
derable antiquity,  being  let  into  the  panels.  Quaint 
figures  these  are  to  be  sure  ;  and  if  they  resembled  the 
ancestors  of  the  Aubrey  family,  those  ancestors  must 
have  been  singular  and  startling  persons  !     The  faces  are 
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quite  white  and  staring — all  as  if  in  wonder ;  and  they 
have  such  long  legs,  ending  in  sharp-pointed  shoes — just 
such  as  were  worn  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  or  even 
Richard  II.  On  each  side  of  the  ample  fireplace  stands  a 
figure  in  full  armour;  and  there  are  also  ranged  along 
the  wall  old  swords  and  lances,  the  very  idea  of  wielding 
and  handling  which  makes  your  arms  ache,  while  you 
exclaim,  "  they  must  have  been  giants  in  those  days  !" 
On  one  side  of  this  hall,  a  door  opens  into  the  dining- 
room,  beyond  which  is  the  library  ;  on  the  other  side  a 
door  leads  you  into  a  noble  room,  now  called  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  stands  a  very  fine  organ.  Out  of  both 
the  dining-room  and  drawing-room,  you  pass  up  a  stair- 
case contained  in  an  old  square  tower,  two  sides  of  each 
of  them  opening  on  the  old  quadrangle,  lead  into  a  gallery 
running  all  round  the  quadrangle,  and  into  which  all  the 
bed-rooms  open.  But  I  need  not  go  into  further  detail. 
Altogether  it  is  truly  a  fine  old  mansion.  Its  only  con- 
stant occupant  is  Mrs.  Aubrey,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
in  whose  library  we  are  now  seated.  She  is  a  widow, 
having  survived  her  husband,  who  twice  was  one  of  the 
county  members  about  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Aubrey  is  her 
first-born  child,  Miss  Aubrey  her  last :  four  intervening 
children  she  has  followed  to  the  grave, — the  grief  and  suf- 
fering consequent  upon  which  have  sadly  shaken  her 
constitution,  and  made  her,  both  in  actual  health  and  in 
appearance,  at  least  ten  years  older  than  she  really  is — 
for  she  has,  in  point  of  fact,  not  long  since  entered  her 
sixtieth  year.  What  a  blessed  life  she  leads  at  Yatton  ! 
Her  serene  and  cheerful  temper  makes  every  one  happy 
about  her;  and  her  charity  is  unbounded,  but  dispensed 
with  a  most  just  discrimination.  One  way  or  another, 
almost  a  fourth  of  the  village  are  direct  pensioners  upon 
her  bounty.  You  have  only  to  mention  the  name  of 
Madam  Aubrey,  the  lady  of  Yatton,  to  witness  involuntary 
homage  paid  to  her  virtues.  Her  word  is  law  ;  and  well 
indeed  it  may  be.  While  Mr.  Aubrey,  her  husband,  was 
to  the  last  stern  in  his  temper,  and  reserved  in  his  habits, 
bearing  withal  a  spotless  and  lofty  character,  she  was 
always  what  she  still  is,  meek,  gentle,  accessible,  chari- 
table, and  pious.  On  his  death  she  withdrew  from  the 
2* 
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world,  and  has  ever  since  resided  at  Yatton — never  having 
quitted  it  for  a  single  day. 

There  are  in  the  vicinity  one  or  two  stately  families, 
with  ancient  name,  sounding  title,  and  great  possessions ; 
but  for  ten  miles  round  Yatton,  old  Madam  Aubiey,  the 
squire's  mother,  is  the  name  that  is  enshrined  in  the  peo- 
ple's kindliest  and  most  grateful  feelings,  and  receives  their 
readiest  homage.  'Tis  perhaps  a  very  small  matter  to 
mention,  but  there  is  at  the  hall  a  great  while  old  mare, 
Peggy,  that  for  these  twenty  years,  in  all  weathers,  hath 
been  the  bearer  of  Madam's  bounty.  A  thousand  times 
hath  she  carried  Jacob  Jones  (now  a  pensioned  servant, 
whose  hair  is  as  white  as  Peggy's)  all  over  the  estate,  and 
also  oft  beyond  it,  with  comfortable  matters  for  the  sick 
and  poor.  Most  commonly  there  are  a  couple  of  stone 
bottles,  filled  with  cowslip,  currant,  ginger,  or  elderberry 
wine,  slung  before  old  Jones,  over  the  well-worn  saddle — 
to  the  carrying  of  which  Peggy  has  got  so  accustomed  that 
she  does  not  go  comfortably  without  them.  She  has  so 
fallen  into  the  habits  of  old  Jones,  who  is  an  inveterate  gos- 
sip, (Madam  having  helped  to  make  him  such  by  the  nume- 
rous inquiries  she  makes  of  him  every  morning  as  to  every 
one  in  the  village,  and  on  the  estate,  and  which  inquiries 
he  must  have  the  means  of  knowing,)  that  slow  as  she 
jogs  along,  if  ever  she  meets  or  is  overtaken  by  any 
one,  she  stops  of  her  own  accord,  as  if  to  hear  what  they 
and  her  rider  have  to  say  to  one  another.  She  is  a  great 
favourite  with  all,  and  gets  a  mouthful  of  hay  or  grass  at 
every  place  she  stops  at,  either  from  the  children  or  the 
old  people.  When  old  Peggy  comes  to  die,  she  will  be 
missed  by  all  the  folk  round  Yatton.  Madam  Aubrey, 
growing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  feeble,  cannot  go  about 
as  much  as  she  used,  and  betakes  herself  oftener  and 
oftener  to  the  old  family  coach  ;  and  when  she  is  going  to 
drive  about  the  neighbourhood,  you  may  always  see  it  stop 
at  the  vicarage  for  old  Dr.  Tatham,  who  generally  accom- 
panies her.  On  these  occasions  she  always  has  a  bag 
containing  Testaments  and  Prayer-books,  which  are  dis- 
tributed as  rewards  to  those  whom  the  parson  can  recom- 
mend as  deserving  of  them.  For  these  five-and-twenty 
years  she  has  never  missed  giving  a  copy  of  eacli  to  every 
child   in  the  village  and   on  the  estate,  on  its  being  con- 
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firmed  ;  and  the  old  lady  looks  round  very  keenly  every 
Sunday,  from  her  pew,  to  see  that  these  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  are  reverently  used.  I  could  go  on  for  an 
hour  and  longer,  telling  you  these  and  other  such  matters 
of  this  exemplary  lady  ;  but  we  shall  by  and  by  have  some 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  knowing  more  of  her  person- 
ally. In  manner  she  is  very  calm,  and  quiet,  and  dignified. 
She  looks  all  that  you  could  expect  from  what  I  have  told 
you.  The  briskness  of  youth,  the  sedate  firmness  of 
middle-age,  have  years  since  given  place,  as  you  will  see 
with  some  pain,  to  the  feebleness  produced  by  ill-health 
and  mental  suffering — for  she  mourned  after  her  children 
with  all  a  fond  and  bereaved  mother's  love.  Oh  !  how 
she  dotes  on  her  surviving  son  and  daughter  !  And  are 
they  not  worthy  of  such  a  mother  ?  Mr.  Aubrey  is  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year ;  and  inherits  the  mental  qualities  of  both 
his  parents — the  demeanour  and  person  of  his  father.  He 
has  a  reserve  that  is  not  cynical,  but  only  diffident,  yet  it 
gives  him,  at  least  at  first  sight,  an  air  of  hauteur,  if  not 
austerity,  which  is  very  far  from  his  real  nature,  for  within 
is,  indeed,  the  rich  "milk  of  human  kindness."  He  has 
the  soft  heart  and  benignant  temper  of  his  mother,  joined 
with  the  masculine  firmness  of  character  which  belonged 
to  his  father.  Sensitive  he  is,  perhaps  to  a  fault.  There 
is  a  tone  of  melancholy  or  pensiveness  in  his  composition, 
which  has  probably  increased  upon  him  from  his  severe 
studies,  ever  since  his  youth.  He  is  a  man  of  superior 
intellect,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  or  most  bril- 
liant order  ;  and  is  a  most  capital  scholar.  At  Oxford  he 
plucked  the  prize  from  a  host  of  strong  competitors,  and 
has  since  justified  the  expectations  which  were  entertained 
of  him.  He  has  made  several  really  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  historic  literature — indeed,  I  think  he  is  even 
now  engaged  upon  some  researches  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  obscure  origin  of  several  of  our 
political  institutions.  He  has  entered  upon  politics  with 
uncommon  ardour — perhaps  with  an  excessive  ardour. 
I  think  he  is  likely  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  parlia- 
ment ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  very  clear  head,  very  patient,  of 
business-like  habits,  and,  moreover,  has  a  very  impressive 
delivery  as  a  public  speaker.  He  is  generous  and  charita- 
ble as  his  mother,  and  careless,  even  to  a  fault,  of  his  pecu- 
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niary  interests.  He  is  a  man  of  perfect  simplicity  and 
purity  of  character.  Above  all,  his  virtues  are  the  virtues 
which  have  been  sublimed  by  Christianity — the  cold 
embers  of  morality  warmed  into  religion.  He  stands 
happily  equidistant  from  infidelity  and  fanaticism.  He 
has  looked  for  light  from  above,  and  has  heard  a  voice 
saying — "  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it."  His  piety  is 
the  real  source  of  that  happy  consistent  dignity,  and  con- 
tent, and  firmness  which  have  earned  him  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him,  and  will  bear  him  through  whatever 
may  befall  him.  He  who  standeth  upon  this  rock  cannot 
be  moved,  perhaps  not  even  touched,  by  the  surges  of 
worldly  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  distress.  In  man- 
ner Mr.  Aubrey  is  calm  and  gentlemanlike  ;  in  person  he 
is  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  of  slight  make — too 
slight,  perhaps,  to  be  elegant.  From  the  way  in  which  his 
clothes  hang  about  him,  a  certain  sharpness  at  his  shoul- 
ders catching  the  eye  of  an  observer — you  would  feel  an 
anxiety  about  his  health,  which  would  be  increased  by 
hearing  of  the  mortality  in  his  family  ;  and  your  thoughts 
are  perhaps  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  by  a  glance  at 
his  long,  thin,  delicate  white  hands.  His  countenance, 
though  not  to  be  called  handsome,  has  a  serene  manliness 
about  it  when  in  repose,  and  an  acuteness  and  vivacity 
when  animated,  which  are  delightful  to  behold  :  it  often 
beams  with  energy  and  intellect.  His  hair  is  black  as  jet, 
and  his  forehead  ample  and  marked. 

Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  married  about  six  years  ;  'twas  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Chance  threw  him  in  the  way 
of  Agnes  St.  Clair,  within  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  been 
bereaved  of  her  only  parent,  Col.  St.  Clair,  who  fell  in  the 
Peninsular  war.  Had  he  lived  only  a  month  or  two  longer, 
he  would  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable  estate  ;  as 
it  was,  he  left  his  only  child  comparatively  penniless — but 
heaven  had  endowed  her  with  personal  beauty,  with  a 
lovely  disposition,  and  superior  understanding.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  long  and  anxious  wooing,  backed  by  the 
cordial  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  that  Miss  St.  Clair  con- 
sented to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  who,  to  this  hour, 
loves  her  with  all  the  passionate  ardour  with  which  she 
had  first  inspired  him.  And  richly  she  deserves  his  love, 
for  she  dotes  upon  him,  she  studies,  or  rather  perhaps 
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anticipates,  his  every  wish ;  in  short,  had  the  whole  sex 
been  searched  for  one  calculated  to  make  happy  the  mor- 
bidly fastidious  Aubrey,  the  choice  must  surely  have  fallen 
on  Miss  St.  Clair;  a  woman  whose  temper,  whose  tastes, 
and  whose  manners  were  at  once  in  delicate  and  harmo- 
nizing unison  and  contrast  with  his  own.  She  has  hitherto 
brought  him  but  two  children,  a  boy  between  four  and 
five  years  old,  and  a  girl  about  two  years  old.  If  I  were 
to  hint  my  own  impressions,  I  should  say  there  was  a 
probability — but  be  that  as  it  may,  'tis  an  affair  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  at  present. 

Of  Catharine  Aubrey  you  had  a  momentary  moonlight 
glimpse,  at  a  former  period  of  this  history:  and  you  have 
seen  her  this  evening  under  other,  and  perhaps  not  Jess 
interesting  circumstances.  "  Now,  where  have  you  beheld 
a  more  exquisite  specimen  of  budding  womanhood  9 — but 
I  feel  that  I  shall  get  extravagant  if  I  begin  to  dwell  upon 
her  charms.  You  have  seen  her — judge  for  yourself ;  but 
you  do  not  know  her  as  I  do ;  and  I  shall  tell  you  that  her 
personal  beauty  is  but  a  faint  emblem  of  the  beauties  of 
her  mind  and  character.  She  is  Aubrey's  youngest — his 
only  'sister  ;  ana  ne  cnensnes  ner  wim  me  lendei  est  and 
fondest  regard.  Neither  he,  nor  his  mother — with  both 
of  whom  she  spends  her  time  alternately — can  bear  to 
part  with  her  for  ever  so  short  an  interval.  She  is  the 
gay,  romping  playmate  of  the  little  Aubreys;  the  demure 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  her  mother.  I  say  demure — for 
there  is  a  sly  humour  and  archness  in  Kate's  composition, 
which  flickers  about  even  her  gravest  moods.  She  is  calcu- 
lated equally  for  the  seclusion  of  Yatton,  and  the  splendid 
atmosphere  of  Almack's  ;  but  for  the  latter  she  seems  at 
present  to  have  little  inclination.  Kate  is  a  girl  of  deci- 
ded character,  of  strong  sense,  of  high  principle ;  all  of 
which  are  irradiated,  not  overborne,  by  her  sparkling 
vivacity  of  temperament.  She  has  real  talent ;  and  her 
mind  has  been  trained,  and  her  tastes  directed,  with  affec- 
tionate skill  and  vigilance,  by  her  gifted  mother.  She  has 
many  accomplishments  ;  but  the  only  one  I  shall  choose  to 
name  is — music.  She  was  a  girl  to  sing  and  play  before 
a  man  of  the  most  fastidious  taste  and  genius.  I  defy  any 
man  to  hear  the  rich  tones  of  Miss  Aubrey's  voice  without 
being  exquisitely  moved.   Music  is  with  her  a  matter  not 
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of  art  but  of  feeling — of  passionate  feeling  ;  but  hark, — 
hush  ! — surely — yes,  that  is  Miss  Aubrey's  voice,  I  will  be 
SWorn — that  is  her  clear  and  brilliant  touch ;  the  ladies 
have  ascended  to  the  drawing-room,  and  wre  must  pre- 
sently follow  them.  How  time  has  passed  !  I  had  a  great 
deal  more  to  tell  you  about  the  family,  but  we  must  take 
some  other  opportunity. 

Yes,  it  is  Miss  Aubrey,  playing  on  the  new  and  superb 
piano  given  by  her  brother  last  week  to  Mrs.  Aubrey. 
Do  you  see  with  what  a  careless  grace  and  ease  she  is 
giving  a  very  sweet  but  difficult  composition  of  Haydn  ! 
The  lady  who  is  standing  by  her  to  turn  over  her  music, 
is  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Ly.dsdale.  She  is  still  young 
and  beautiful ;  but  beside  Miss  Aubrey  what  a  painful 
contrast !  'Tis  all  the  difference  between  an  artificial  and 
a  natural  flower.  Poor  Lady  Lydsdale !  vyou  are  not 
happy  with  all  your  splendour  ;  the  glitter  of  your  dia- 
monds cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  sparkling 
spirits  of  a  younger  day  ;  they  pale  their  ineffectual  fires 
beside  the  fresh  and  joyous  spirit  of  Catharine  Aubrey. 
You  sigh ! 

••Now  I'll  slug  yuu  quite  a.  new  ililug,"  salU  rtaie,  situ  l- 

ing  up,  and  turning  over  her  portfolio  till  she  came  to  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  some  verses  in  her  own 
handwriting :  "  The  words  were  written  by  my  brother, 
were  not  they,  Agnes  ?  and  I  have  found  an  old  ballad 
that  exactly  fits   them!"     Here  her  fingers,  wandering 
lightly  and  softly  over  the  keys,  gave  forth  a  beautiful 
symphony  in  the  minor;  after  which,  with  exquisite  sim- 
plicity, she  sung  the  following  : 
PEACE. 
1. 
Where,  O  where 
Hath  gentle  Peace  found  rest  ? 
Builds  she  in  hower  of  lady  fair? 
But  Love — he  hath  possession  there  ; 
Not  long  is  she  the  guest. 

2. 
Sits  she  crowned 
Beneath  a  pictured  dome  ? 
But  there  Ambition  keeps  his  ground, 
And  Fear  and  Envy  skulk  around; 
This  cannot  be  her  home  ! 
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3. 


Will  she  hide 

In  scholar's  pensive  cell  ? 
But  he  already  hath  his  bride  : 
Him,  Melancholy  sits  beside — 

With  her  she  may  not  dwell  ! 

4. 

Now  and  then, 

Peace,  wandering,  lays  her  head 
On  regal  couch,  in  captive's  den — 
But  nowhere  finds  she  rest  with  men, 

Or  only  with  the  dead  ! 

To  these  words,  trembling  on  the  beautiful  lips  of  Miss 
Aubrey,  was  listening  an  unperceived  auditor,  with  eyes 
devouring  her  every  feature,  and  ears  absorbing  every 
tone  of  her  thrilling  voice.  It  was  young  Delamere,  who 
had,  only  a  moment  or  two  before  Miss  Aubrey  com- 
menced singing  the  above  lines,  alighted  from  his  father's 
carriage,  which  was  then  waiting  at  the  door  to  carry  off 
Lord  De  la  Zouch  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Arrested  by  the 
rich  voice  of  the  singer,  he  stopped  short  before  he  had 
entered  the  front  drawing-room,  and,  stepping  to  a  corner 
where  he  was  hid  from  view,  though  he  could  distinctly 
see  Miss  Aubrey,  there  he  remained  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot.  He,  too,  had  a  soul  for  music  ;  and  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which  Miss  Aubrey  gave  the  last  verse,  called 
up  before  his  excited  fancy  the  vivid  image  of  a  dove  flut- 
tering with  agitated  uncertainty  over  the  sea  of  human 
life,  even  like  the  dove  over  the  waters  enveloping  the  earth 
in  olden  time.  The  mournful  minor  into  which  she  threw 
the  last  line,  excited  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  liveliest 
emotions  to  a  degree  which  it  required  some  effort  to  con- 
trol, and  almost  a  tear  to  relieve.  When  Miss  Aubrey 
had  quitted  the  piano,  Mrs.  Aubrey  followed,  and  gave  a 
very  delicate  sonata  from  Haydn.  Then  sat  down  Lady 
Lydsdale,  and  dashed  off,  in  an  exceedingly  brilliant  style, 
a  scena  from  the  new  opera,  which  quickly  reduced  the 
excited  feelings  of  Delamere  to  a  pitch  admitting  of  his 
presenting  himself. 

While  this  lowering  process  was  going  on,  Delamere 
took  down  a  little  volume  from  a  cabinet  of  books  imme- 
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diately  behind  him,  and  which  proved  to  he  a  volume  of 
Faery  Queen.  He  found  many  pencil-marks,  evidently 
made  by  a  light  female  hand ;  and  turning  to  the  fly-leaf, 
he  beheld,  in  a  small  elegant  hand,  the  name  of  "  Catha- 
rine Aubrey."  His  heart  fluttered  ;  he  turned  towards 
the  piano,  and  beheld  the  graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey 
standing  beside  Lady  Lydsdale,  in  an  attitude  of  delighted 
earnestness — for  her  ladyship  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
splendid  performer — totally  unconscious  of  the  burning 
eye  that  was  fixed  upon  her. 

After  gazing  at  her  for  some  moments,  he  gently  pressed 
the   autograph  to  his  lips  ;  and  solemnly  vowed  within 
himself,  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  possible,  that  if  he 
could  not  marry  Catharine  Aubrey,  he  would  never  marry 
any  body  ;  he  would,  moreover,  quit  England  for  ever ; 
and  deposit  a  broken  heart  in  a   foreign  grave — and  so 
forth.     Thus  calmly  resolved — or  rather  to  such  a  reso- 
lution   did  his   thoughts   tend—that  sedate  person,   the 
Honourable  Geoffry  Lovel   DeJamere.     He  was  a  high- 
spirited,  frank-hearted  fellow  ;  and,  like  a  good-natured 
fool,  whom  bitter  knowledge  of  the  world  has  not  cooled 
down  into  contempt  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it, 
trusted  and  loved  almost  every  one  whom  he  saw.     At 
that  moment  there  was  only  one   person  in  the  whole 
world  that  he  hated,  viz.,  the  miserable  individual — if  any 
such  there  were — who  might  have  happened  to  forestall 
him  in   the  affections  of  Miss  Aubrey.     The  bare  idea 
made  his  breath  come  and  go  quickly,  and  his  cheek  flush. 
Why,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to  Miss  Aubrey's 
heart ;  for  had  they  not  been  born,  and  had  they  not  lived 
almost  all  their  lives,   within  a  few  miles  of  each  other? 
Had   they   not   often   played  together] — were  not   their 
family  estates  almost  contiguous  ?— Delamere  advanced 
into  the  room,  assuming  as  unconcerned  an  air  as  he  could; 
but  he  felt  not  a  little  tried  when  Miss  Aubrey,  on  seeing 
him,  gaily  and  frankly  extended  her  hand  to  him,  supposing 
him  to  have  only  the  moment  before  entered  the  house. 
Poor  Delamere's  hand  slightly  quivered  as  he  felt  it  clasp- 
ing the  soft  lilied  fingers  of  her  whom  he  had  thus  re- 
solved to  make  his  wife  :  what  wTould  he  not  have  given  to 
have  carried  them  to  his  lips  !    Now,  if  1  were  to  say  that 
in  the  course  of  that  evening,  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  form  a 
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kind  of  a  sort  of  a  faint  notion  of  the  possible  state  of 
matters  with  young  Delamere,  I  should  not  be  treating 
the  reader  with  that  eminent  degree  of  candour  for  which 
I  think  he,  or  she,  is  at  present  disposed  to  give  me  credit. 
But  Kate  was  deeply  skilled  in  human  nature  and  settled 
the  matter  by  one  very  just  reflection,  viz.,  that  she  was 
one  year  and  seven  months  older  than  Delamere ;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  was  not  likely  that,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Besides, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch — pooh  ! — pooh ! — 
'tis  a  mere  boy  at  college — how  ridiculous  ! — So  she  gave 
herself  no  trouble  about  the  affair;  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  caution  or  coyness,  but  laughed  and  sung,  and  talked, 
and  played,  just  as  if  he  had  not  been  present. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  too. 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  Delamere  took  an  opportunity 
of  asking  Miss  Aubrey  who  wrote  the  verses  which  he 
pointed  to,  as  they  lay  on  the  piano.  The  handwriting, 
she  said,  was  hers,  but  the  verses  were  composed  by  her 
brother.  He  asked  for  the  copy,  with  a  slight  trepidation. 
She  readily  gave  it  to  him — he  receiving  it  with  (as  he 
supposed;  a  mighty  unconcerned  air.  He  read  it  over 
that  night,  before  getting  into  bed,  at  least  six  times ;  and 
it  was  the  very  first  thing  he  looked  at  on  getting  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning.  Now  Miss  Aubrey  certainly  wrote 
an  elegant  hand — but  as  for  character,  of  course  it  had 
none.  He  could  scarce  have  distinguished  it  from  the 
handwriting  of  any  of  his  sisters,  or  cousins  or  friends: — 
How  should  he !  All  women  are  taught  the  same  hard, 
angular  uniform  hand — but  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  this 
was  Kate  Aubrey's  handwriting — and  her  pretty  hand 
had  rested  on  the  paper  while  writing — that  was  enough. 
He  resolved  to  turn  the  verses  into  every  kind  of  Greek 
and  Latin  metre  he  knew  of. 

In  short,  that  here  was  a  "course  of  true  love"  opened, 
seems  pretty  evident;  but  whether  it  will  "run  smooth" 
is  another  matter. 

Their  guests  having  at  length  departed,  Mr.  Aubrey, 
his  wife,  and  sister,  sate  before  the  fire  gossipping  over 
the  events  of  the  day  for  some  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
they  rose  to  retire.  He  went,  very  sleepy,  straight  to  his 
dressing-room ;  they  to  the  nursery,  to  see  how  the  chil- 
dren were  going  on,  as  far  as  they  could  iearn  from  their 
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drowsy  attendants.  Little  Aubrey  would  have  reminded 
you  of  one  of  the  exquisite  children's  heads  sketched  by 
Reynolds  or  Lawrence,  as  he  lay  breathing  imperceptibly, 
with  his  rich  flowing  hair  spread  upon  the  pillow,  in  which 
his  face  was  partly  hid,  and  his  arms  stretched  out.  Mrs. 
Aubrey  put  her  finger  into  one  of  his  hands,  which  was 
half  open,  and  which  closed  as  it  were  instinctively  upon 
it  with  a  gentle  pressure.  "  Look,  Kate,"  softly  whispered 
Mrs.  Aubrey.  Miss  Aubrey  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
his  little  cheek  with  an  ardour  that  almost  awoke  him. 
After  a  glance  at  a  tiny  head  partly  visible  above  the 
clothes,  in  an  adjoining  bed,  and  looking  like  a  rose-bud 
half  hid  amongst  the  leaves,  they  withdrew. 

"  The  little  loves  ! — how  one's  heart  thrills  with  looking 
at  them  !"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  as  they  descended.  "  Kate !" 
whispered  Mrs.  Aubrey  with  an  arch  smile,  as  they  stood 
at  their  respective  chamber  doors  which  adjoined.  "  Mr. 
Delamere  is  improved — is  not  he1? — Ah,  I  understand." 

"Agnes,  how  can  you" — hastily  answered  Miss  Aubrey, 
with  cheeks  suddenly  crimsoned.  "  I  never  heard  such 
nonsense." 

"  Right,  right,  love,  think  over  it !"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
and  the  next  moment  the  blooming  wife  had  entered  her 
bedroom.  Miss  Aubrey  slipped  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  Harriet,  her  maid,  was  sitting  asleep  before  the 
fire.  Her  beautiful  mistress  did  not,  for  a  few  minutes, 
awake  her ;  but  placing  her  candlestick  on  the  toilet-table, 
stood  in  a  musing  attitude. 

" It's  so  perfectly  ridiculous"  at  length  she  said  aloud, 
and  up  started  her  maid.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Miss  Aubrey  was  in  bed,  but  by  no  means  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Aubrey 
was  seated  in  the  library,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
his  letters ;  and  a  few  moments  before  the  postman's  rat- 
tat  was  heard,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  made  their  appear- 
ance, as  was  their  wont,  in  expectation  of  any  thing  that 
might  have  upon  the  cover,  in  addition  to  the  address— 

"  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  M.  P.,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

the  words,  letters,  or  figures,  "  Mrs.  Aubrey,"  or  "  Miss 
Aubrey,"  in  the  corner.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  not 
an  unpleasant  thing  to  skim  over  the  contents  of  his  let- 
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ters,  as  one  by  one  he  opened  them,  and  laid  them  aside; 
for  both  these  women  were  daughters  of  Eve,  and  inhe- 
rited a  little  of  her  curiosity.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  always 
somewhat  nervous  and  fidgety  on  such  occasions,  and 
wished  them  gone ;  but  they  only  laughed  at  him,  so  he 
was  fain  to  put  up  with  them.  On  this  morning  there 
were  more  than  Mr.  Aubrey's  usual  number  of  letters ; 
and  in  casting  her  eye  over  them,  Mrs.  Aubrey  suddenly 
took  up  one  that  challenged  attention  ;  it  bore  a  black 
seal,  had  a  deep  black  bordering,  and  had  the  frank  of 
Lord  Alkmond,  at  whose  house  in  Shropshire  they  had 
for  months  been  engaged  to  spend  the  ensuing  Christmas, 
and  were  intending  to  set  off  on  their  visit  the  very  next 
day.  The  ominous  missive  was  soon  torn  open ;  it  was 
from  Lord  Alkmond  himself,  who  in  a  few  hurried  lines 
announced  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother;  so  that  there 
was  an  end  of  their  visit  at  the  Priory. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  calmly,  rising  after  a 
pause,  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  in  a  musing 
posture. 

"  Has  he  left  any  family,  Charles  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Au- 
brey with  a  sigh,  her  eye  still  fixed  on  the  letter. 

"  I — I  really  don't  know — poor  fellow !  We  lose  a 
vote  for  Shellington — we  shall,  to  a  certainty,"  he  added, 
with  an  air  of  chagrin  visibly  stealing  over  his  features. 

M  How  politics  harden  the  heart,  Charles  !  Just  at  this 
moment  to  be — " 

"  It  is  too  bad,  Agnes ;  I  am — but  you  see — stay,  I  don't 
know  either,  for  there's  the  Grassingham  interest  come 
into  the  field  since  the  last — " 

"  Charles,  I  do  really  almost  think,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  with  sudden  emotion,  stepping  to  his  side,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  him  affectionately,  "  that  if  / 
were  to  die,  I  should  be  forgotten  in  a  fortnight,  if  the 
House  were  sitting." 

"  My  love,  how  can  you  say  such  things  V  inquired 
Aubrey,  kissing  her  forehead. 

"  When  Agnes  was  born,  you  know" — she  murmured 
inarticulately.  Her  husband  folded  her  tenderly  in  his 
arms  in  silence.  On  the  occasion  she  alluded  to,  he  had 
nearly  lost  her  ;  and  they  both  had  reason  to  expect  that 
another  similar  season  of  peril  was  not  very  distant. 
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"  Now,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  presently  assuming 
a  cheerful  tone  ;  "  now  for  dear  old  Yatton  !" 

"  Yes,  Yatton ! — Positively  you  must  !"  added  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"  What !— Go  to  Yatton  1  Why,  we  must  set  off  to- 
morrow— they've  had  no  warning." 

"  What  warning  does  mamma  require,  Charles  1  Isn't 
the  dear  old  place  always  in  apple-pie  order'?" 

"  How  you  love  the  '  dear  old  place,'  Kate  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Aubrey,  in  such  an  affectionate  tone  as  brought  his 
sister  in  an  instant  to  his  side,  to  urge  on  her  suit ;  and 
there  stood  the  Lord  of  Yatton  embraced  by  these  two 
beautiful  women,  his  own  heart  seconding  every  word 
they  uttered. 

"  How  my  mother  would  stare !"  said  he,  at  length, 
irresolutely. 

"  What  a  bustle  every  thing  will  be  in !"  exclaimed 
Kate.  "  I  fancy  I'm  there  already  :  The  great  blazing 
fires — the  holly  and  mistletoe.  We  must  all  go,  Charles 
— children  and  all." 

"  Why,  really,  I  hardly  know — " 

"  Oh  !  I've  settled  it  all — and  what's  more,  we've  no 
time  to  lose;  this  is  Tuesday — Christmas-day  is  Saturday 
— we  must  of  course  stop  a  night  on  the  way.  Hadn't 
we  better  have  Griffiths  in  to  arrange  all  !**. — Aubrey 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Request  Mr.  Griffiths  to  come  to  me,"  said  he. 

Within  a  very  few  minutes  that  respectable  functionary 
had  made  his  appearance  and  received  his  instructions. 
The  march  to  Shropshire  was  countermanded — and  hey ! 
for  Yatton,  for  which  they  were  to  start  the  next  day 
about  noon.  Mr.  Griffiths'  first  step  was  to  pack  off  Sam, 
Mr.  Aubrey's  groom,  by  the  Tally-ho,  the  first  coach  to 
York,  starting  at  two  o'clock,  that  very  day,  with  letters 
announcing  the  immediate  arrival  of  the  family.  These 
orders  were  received  by  Sam,  (who  had  been  born  and 
bred  at  Yatton,)  while  he  was  bestowing,  with  vehement 
sibillation,  his  customary  civilities  on  a  favourite  mare  of 
his  master's.  Down  dropped  his  currycomb  ;  he  jumped 
into  the  air ;  snapped  his  fingers  ;  then  he  threw  his  arms 
round  Jenny  and  tickled  her  under  the  chin.  "  Dang  it," 
said  he,  as  he  threw  her  another  feed  of  oats,  "  I  wish  thee 
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was  going  wi'  me — dang'd  if  I  don't !"  Then  he  hastily 
made  himseJf  a  bit  tidy;  presented  himself  very  respect- 
fully before  Mr.  Griffiths,  to  receive  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  his  fare  ;  and  having  obtained  it,  off  he  scampered  to 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  as  if  it  had  been  a  neck-and-neck  race 
between  him  and  all  London,  which  should  get  down  to 
Yorkshire  first.  A  little  after  one  o'clock,  his  packet  of 
letters  was  delivered  to  him;  and  within  another  hour 
Sam  was  to  be  seen  (quite  comfortable  with  a  draught  of 
spiced  ale  given  him  by  the  cook,  to  make  his  dinner  sit 
well)  on  the  top  of  the  Tally-ho,  rattling  along  the  great 
North  road. 

u  Come,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  entering  Miss  Au- 
brey's room,  where  she  was  giving  directions  to  her  maid, 
"I've  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  got  ready ;  we  must  go  off  to  Coutts' — see !"  She 
held  two  thin  slips  of  paper,  one  of  which  she  gave  Miss 
Aubrey — 'twas  a  check  for  one  hundred  pounds — her 
brother's  usual  Christmas-box — "  and  then  we've  a  quan- 
tity of  little  matters  to  buy  this  afternoon.  Come,  love, 
quick  !" 

"  Now,  Kate  had  spent  nearly  all  her  money,  which 
circumstance,  connected  with  another  which  I  shall  shortly 
mention,  had  given  the  poor  girl  not  a  little  concern.  At 
her  earnest  request,  her  brother  had,  about  a  year  before, 
built  her  a  nice  little  school,  capable  of  containing  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  girls,  on  a  slip  of  land  near  the  vicar- 
age, and  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  her  daughter  found  a  resi- 
dent schoolmistress,  and,  in  fact,  supported  the  little 
establishment,  which,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  con- 
tained some  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  villagers'  younger 
children.  Miss  Aubrey  took  a  prodigious  interest  in  this 
little  school,  scarce  a  day  passing  without  her  visiting  it 
when  she  was  at  Yatton ;  and  what  Kate  wanted,  was 
the  luxury  of  giving  a  Christmas  present  to  both  mistress 
and  scholars.  That,  however,  she  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  effecting  but  for  her  brother's  timely  present, 
which  had  quite  set  her  heart  at  ease.  On  their  return, 
the  carriage  was  crowded  with  the  things  they  had  been 
purchasing — articles  of  clothing  for  the  feebler  old  villa- 
gers ;  work-boxes,  samplers,  books,  Testaments,  prayer- 
books,  &c.  &c.  &c,  for  the  school ;  the  sight  of  which,  I 
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can  assure  the  reader,  made  Kate  far  happier  than  if  they 
had  been  the  costliest  articles  of  dress  and  jewelry. 

The  next  day  was  a  very  pleasant  one  for  travelling — 
"  frosty,  but  kindly."  About  one  o'clock  there  might  have 
been  seen  standing  before  the  door  the  roomy  yellow 
family  carnage,  with  four  post  horses,  all  in  travelling  trim. 
In  the  rumble  sat  Mr.  Aubrey's  valet  and  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
maid — Miss  Aubrey's,  and  one  of  the  nursery-maids, 
going  down  by  the  coach  which  had  carried  Sam — the 
Tally-ho.  The  coach-box  was  piled  up  with  that  sort  of 
luggage  which  by  its  lightness  and  bulk,  denotes  lady- 
travelling  :  inside  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey,  muffled 
in  furs,  shawls,  and  pelisses :  a  nursery-maid,  with  little 
Master  and  Miss  Aubrey,  equally  well  protected  from  the 
cold ;  and  the  vacant  seat  awaited  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  at 
length  made  his  appearance,  having  been  engaged  in  spe- 
cific instructions  concerning  the  forwarding  of  his  letters 
and  papers.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place,  and  all 
had  been  snugly  disposed  within,  the  steps  were  doubled 
up,  the  door  closed,  the  windows  drawn  up — crack !  crack ! 
went  the  whips  of  the  two  postilions,  and  away  rolled  the 
carriage  over  the  dry  hard  pavement. 

"Now,  that's  what  I  calls  doing  it  uncommon  comfort- 
able," said  a  pot-boy  to  one  of  the  footmen  at  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  where  he  was  delivering  the  porter  for  the  ser- 
vants' dinner ;  "  how  werry  nice  and  snug  them  two  looks 
in  the  rumble  behind." 

"  We  goes  to-morrow,"  carelessly  replied  the  gentleman 
he  was  addressing. 

"  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  gentlefolk,"  said  the  boy,  taking 
up  his  pot-board. 

"  Ya-as,"  drawled  the  footman,  twitching  up  his  shirt- 
collar. 

On  drawing  up  to  the  posting-house,  which  was  within 
about  forty  miles  of  Yatton,  the  Aubreys  found  a  carriage 
and  four  just  ready  to  start,  after  changing  horses  ;  and 
whose  should  this  prove  to  be,  but  Lord  De  la  Zouch's, 
containing  himself,  his  lady,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Delamere. 
His  lordship  and  his  son  both  alighted  on  accidentally  dis- 
covering who  had  overtaken  them ;  and  coming  up  to  Mr. 
Aubrey's  carriage  windows,  exchanged  surprised  and 
cordial  greetings  with  its  occupants, — whom  Lord  De  la 
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Zouch  imagined  to  have  been  by  this  time  on  their  way 
to  Shropshire.  Mr.  Delamere  manifested  a  surprising 
eagerness  about  the  welfare  of  little  Agnes  Aubrey,  who 
happened  to  belying  fast  asleep  in  Miss  Aubrey's  lap  :  but 
the  evening  was  fast  advancing,  and  both  the  travelling 
parties  had  yet  before  them  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
journey.  After  a  hasty  promise  on  the  part  of  each  to 
dine  with  the  other  before  returning  to  town  for  the  sea- 
son— a  promise  which  Mr.  Delamere  at  all  events  resolved 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of— they  parted.  'Twas  eight 
o'clock  before  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  on  the  look  out,  caught  sight  of  Yatton  woods  :  and 
when  it  did,  his  heart  yearned  towards  them.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  and  cheerily,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  listen 
to  the  quickening  clattering  tramp  of  the  horses  upon  the 
dry  hard  highway,  as  the  travellers  rapidly  neared  a  spot 
endeared  to  them  by  every  tender  association.  When 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  they  overtook  the  worthy 
vicar,  who  had  mounted  his  nag,  and  been  out  on  the  road 
to  meet  the  expected  comers,  for  an  hour  before.  Aubrey 
roused  Mrs.  Aubrey  from  her  nap,  to  point  out  Dr.  Tat- 
ham,  who  by  that  time  was  cantering  along  beside  the 
open  window.  'Twas  refreshing  to  see  the  cheerful  old 
man — who  looked  as  ruddy  and  hearty  as  ever. 

11  All  well  7"  he  exclaimed,  riding  close  to  the  window. 

44  Yes, — but  how  is  my  mother !"  inquired  Aubrey. 

44  High  spirits — high  spirits  :  was  with  her  this  after- 
noon. Have  not  seen  her  better  for  years.  So  surprised. 
Ah  !  here's  an  old  friend — Hector  !" 

44  Bow-wow-wow-wow  !     Bow! — Bow  wow  !" 

44  Papa !  papa !"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  little  Aubrey, 
struggling  to  get  on  his  father's  lap  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, "  That  is  Hector !  I  know  it  is  !  He  is  come  to  see 
me  !    I  want  to  look  at  him  !" 

Mr.  Aubrey  lifted  him  up  as  he  desired,  and  a  huge 
black-and-white  Newfoundland  dog  almost  leaped  up  to 
the  window  at  sight  of  him  clapping  his  little  hands,  as  if 
in  eager  recognition,  and  then  scampered  and  bounded 
about  in  all  directions,  barking  most  boisterously,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  little  Aubrey.  This  messenger  had  been 
sent  on  by  Sam,  the  groom,  who  had  been  on  the  look-out 
for  the  travellers  for   some  time ;  and  the  moment  he 
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caught  sight  of  the  carriage,  pelted  down  the  village, 
through  the  park  at  top  speed,  up  to  the  Hall,  there  to 
communicate  the  good  news.  The  travellers  thought  that 
the  village  had  never  looked  so  pretty  and  picturesque 
before.  The  sound  of  the  carriage  dashing  through  it, 
called  all  the  cottagers  to  their  doors,  where  they  stood 
bowing  and  courtesying.  It  soon  reached  the  park-gates, 
which  were  thrown  wide  open  in  readiness  for  its  entrance. 
As  they  passed  the  church,  they  heard  its  little  bells  ring- 
ing a  merry  peal  to  welcome  their  arrival ;  its  faint  chimes 
went  to  their  very  hearts. 

"My  darling  Agnes,  here  we  are  again  in  the  old 
place,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a  joyous  tone,  affectionately 
kissing  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  his  sister,  as,  after  having 
wound  their  way  up  the  park  at  almost  a  gallop,  they 
heard  themselves  rattling  over  the  stone  pavement  imme- 
diately under  the  old  turreted  gateway.  In  approaching 
it,  they  saw  lights  glancing  about  in  the  Hall  windows : 
and  before  they  had  drawn  up,  the  great  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  several  servants  (one  or  two  of  them  gray- 
headed)  made  their  appearance,  eager  to  release  the  tra- 
vellers from  their  long  confinement.  A  great  wood-fire 
was  crackling  and  blazing  in  the  fire-place  opposite  the 
door,  casting  a  right  pleasant  and  cheerful  light  over  the 
various  antique  objects  ranged  around  the  walls  ;  but  the 
object  on  which  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye  instantly  settled,  was 
the  venerable  figure  of  his  mother,  standing  beside  the 
fire-place  with  one  or  two  female  attendants.  The  moment 
that  the  carriage-door  was  opened,  he  stepped  quietly  out, 
(nearly  tumbling,  by  the  way,  over  Hector,  who  appeared 
to  think  that  the  carriage-door  was  opened  only  to  enable 
him  to  jump  into  it,  which  he  prepared  to  do.) 

"  God  bless  you,  madam  !"  faltered  Aubrey,  his  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  as  he  received  his  mother's  fervent  but 
silent  greeting,  and  imagined  that  the  arms  folded  round 
him  were  somewhat  feebler  than  when  he  had  last  felt 
them  embracing  him.  With  similar  affection  was  the 
good  old  lady  received  by  her  daughter  and  daughter-in- 
law. 

"  Where  is  my  pony,  grandmamma  ?"  quoth  little  Au- 
brey, running  up  to  her.  He  had  been  kept  quiet  for  the 
last  eighty  miles  or  so,  by  the  mention  of  the  aforesaid 
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pony.  "  Where  is  it  ?  I  want  to  see  my  little  pony  di- 
rectly !  Mamma  says  you  have  got  a  little  pony  for  me 
with  a  long  tail:  1  must  see  it  before  I  go  to  bed  ;  I  must, 
indeed — is  it  in  the  stable  ?" 

41  You  shall  see  it  in  the  morning,  my  darling — the  very 
first  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  fervently  kissing  her  beau- 
tiful little  grandson,  while  tears  of  joy  and  pride  ran  down 
her  cheek.  She  then  pressed  her  lips  on  the  delicate  but 
flushed  cheek  of  little  Agnes,  who  was  fast  asleep  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  conducted  towards  their  nursery, 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  followed  by  her  children,  led  the  way  to 
the  dining-room — the  dear  delightful  old  dining-room,  in 
which  all  of  them  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours  of 
their  lives.  It  was  large  and  lofty ;  and  two  antique 
branch  silver  candlesticks,  standing  on  sconces  upon  each 
side  of  a  strange  old  straggling  carved  mantel-piece  of 
inlaid  oak,  aided  by  the  blaze  given  out  by  two  immense 
logs  of  wood  burning  beneath,  thoroughly  illuminated  it. 
The  walls  were  oak-panelled,  containing  many  pictures, 
several  of  them  of  great  value  ;  and  the  floor  also  was  of 
polished  oak,  over  the  centre  of  which,  however,  was 
spread  a  thick,  richly-coloured  Turkey  carpet.  Opposite 
the  door  was  a  large  mullioned  bay-window,  then,  how- 
ever, concealed  behind  an  ample  flowing  crimson  curtain. 
On  the  further  side  of  the  fireplace  stood  a  high-backed 
and  roomy  arm-chair,  almost  covered  with  Kate's  embroi- 
dery, and  in  which  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  evidently,  as  usual, 
been  sitting  till  the  moment  of  their  arrival — for  on  a 
small  ebony  table  beside  it  lay  her  spectacles  and  an  open 
volume.  Nearly  fronting  the  fireplace  was  a  recess,  in 
which  stood  an  exquisitely  carved  black  ebony  cabinet, 
inlaid  with  white  and  red  ivory.  This  Miss  Aubrey 
claimed  as  her  own,  and  had  appropriated  it  to  her  own 
purposes  ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old.  "  You, 
dear  old  thing  1"  said  she,  throwing  open  the  folding-doors. 
"  Every  thing  just  as  I  left  it !  Really,  dear  mamma,  I 
could  skip  about  the  room  for  joy  !  I  wish  Charles  would 
never  leave  Yatton  again  !" 

M  It  is  rather  lonely,  my  love,  when  none  of  you  are 
with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey.     "  I  feel  getting  older — " 

"  Dearest  mamma,"  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey,  quickly, 
••/won't  leave  you  again  !  I'm  quite  tired  of  town — I  am 
ndeed  1" 
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Though  fires  were  lit  in  their  several  dressing-rooms,  of 
which  they  were  more  than  once  reminded  by  their  respec- 
tive attendants,  they  all  remained  seated  before  the  fire  in 
Carriage  costume,  (except  that  Kate  had  thrown  aside  her 
bonnet,  her  half-uncurled  tresses  hanging  in  negligent  pro- 
fusion over  her  thickly-furred  pelisse,)  eagerly  conversing 
about  the  incidents  of  their  journey,  and  the  events  which 
had  transpired  at  Yatton  since  they  had  quitted  it.  At 
length,  however,  they  retired  to  perform  the  refreshing 
duties  of  the  dressing-room,  before  sitting  down  to  supper. 
Of  that  comfortable  meal,  within  twenty  minutes'  time  or 
so,  they  partook  with  hearty  relish.  What  mortal,  how- 
ever delicate,  could  resist  the  fare  set  before  them — the 
plump  capon,  the  delicious  grilled  ham,  the  poached  eggs, 
the  floury  potatoes,  home-baked  bread,  white  and  brown- 
custards,  mince-pies — home-brewed  ale,  as  soft  as  milk,  as 
clear  as  amber — mulled  claret — and  so  forth  ?  The  tra- 
vellers had  evidently  never  relished  any  thing  more,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  who  observing, 
soon  afterwards,  irrepressible  symptoms  of  fatigue  and 
drowsiness,  ordered  them  all  off  to  bed — Kate  sleeping  in 
the  same  chamber  in  which  she  sate  when  the  reader  was 
permitted  to  catch  a  moonlight  glimpse  of  her,  as  already 
more  than  once  referred  to. 

They  did  not  make  their  appearance  the  next  morning 
till  after  nine  o'clock ;  Mrs.  Aubrey  having  read  prayers 
before  the  assembled  servants,  as  usual,  nearly  an  hour 
before — a  duty  her  son  always  performed  when  at  the 
Hall — but  on  this  occasion  he  had  overslept  himself.  He 
found  his  mother  in  the  breakfast-room,  where  she  was 
soon  joined  by  her  daughter  and  daughter-in-law,  all  of 
them  being  in  high  health  and  spirits.  Just  as  they  were 
finishing  breakfast,  little  Aubrey  burst  into  the  room  in  a 
perfect  ecstacy — for  old  Jones  had  taken  him  round  to  the 
stables,  and  shown  him  the  little  pony  which  had  been 
bought  for  him  only  a  few  months  before.  He  had  heard 
it  neigh — had  seen  its  long  tail — had  patted  its  neck — had 
6een  it  eat — and  now  his  vehement  prayer  was,  that  his 
papa,  and  mamma,  and  Kate,  would  immediately  go  and 
6ee  it,  and  take  his  little  sister  also.  Breakfast  over,  they 
separated.  Old  Mrs.  Aubrey  went  to  her  own  room,  to 
be  attended  by  her  housekeeper ;  the  other  two  ladies  rr> 
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tired  to  their  rooms — Kate  principally  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing her  presents  for  her  little  scholars  :  and  Mr.  Aubrey- 
repaired  to  his  library — as  delightful  an  old  snuggery  as 
the  most  studious  recluse  could  desire — where  he  was 
presently  attended  by  his  bailiff.  He  found  that  every 
thing  was  going  on  as  he  could  have  wished.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  his  rents  were  paid  most  punctually ; 
the  farms  and  hands  kept  in  capital  condition.  To  be  sure 
an  incorrigible  old  poacher  had  been  giving  his  people 
a  little  trouble,  as  usual,  and  was  committed  for  trial  at 
the  Spring  Assizes;  a  few  trivial  trespasses  had  been 
committed  in  search  of  firewood,  and  other  small  matters; 
which  after  having  been  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  by 
his  zealous  and  vigilant  bailiff,  were  despatched  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  a  "pooh,  pooh  P" — then  there  was  Gregory, 
who  held  the  smallest  farm  on  the  estate  at  its  southern 
extremity — he  was  three  quarters'  rent  in  arrear — but  he 
had  a  sick  wife  and  seven  children — so  he  was  at  once 
forgiven  all  that  was  due,  and  also  what  would  become  due 
on  the  ensuing  quarter-day, — "in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
"  don't  ask  him  for  any  more  rent.  I'm  sure  the  poor 
fellow  will  pay  when  he's  able." 

Some  rents  were  to  be  raised ;  others  lowered  ;  and 
some  half  dozen  of  the  poorer  cottages  were  to  be  forth- 
with put  into  good  repair,  at  Mr.  Aubrey's  expense.  The 
two  oxen  had  been  sent,  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  from 
the  home  farm  to  the  butcher's,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poorer  villagers,  according  to  orders  brought  down  from 
town,  by  Sam,  the  day  before.  Thus  was  Mr.  Aubrey 
engaged  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  luncheon  time,  when  good 
Dr.  Tat  ham  made  his  welcome  appearance,  having  been 
engaged  most  of  the  morning  in  touching  up  an  old  Christ- 
mas sermon. 

He  had  been  vicar  of  Yatton  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
having  been  presented  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  at  college.  He  was  a  delight- 
ful specimen  of  a  country  parson.  Cheerful,  unaffected, 
and  good-natured,  there  was  a  dash  of  quaintness,  or 
roughness  about  his  manners,  that  reminded  you  of  the 
crnst  in  very  fine  old  port.  He  had  been  a  widower,  and 
childless  for  fifteen  years.  His  parish  had  been  ever  since 
his  family,  whom   he  still  watched  over  with   an  affeo 
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tionate  vigilance.  He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 
Almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  had  died  in 
Yatton,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  had  departed  with  the 
sound  of  his  kind  and  solemn  voice  in  their  ears.  He 
claimed  a  sort  of  personal  acquaintance  with  almost  all 
the  gravestones  in  his  little  churchyard  ;  and  when  he 
looked  at  them  he  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  the 
dust  that  slept  underneath.  He  was  at  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  person  almost  as  soon,  and  as  often,  as  the  doctor — 
no  matter  what  sort  of  weather,  or  at  what  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  Methinks  I  see  him  now,  bustling  about 
the  village,  with  healthy  ruddy  cheeks,  a  clear,  cheerful 
eye,  hair  white  as  snow  ;  with  a  small  stout  figure,  clothed 
in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  (kneebreeches  and  gaiters  all 
the  year  round,)  and  with  a  small  shovel  hat.  No  one 
lives  in  the  vicarage  with  him  but  an  elderly  woman,  his 
housekeeper,  and  her  husband,  whose  chief  business  is  to 
look  after  the  little  garden ;  in  which  I  have  often  seen  him 
and  his  master  with  his  coat  off,  digging  for  hours  toge- 
ther. He  rises  at  five  in  the  winter,  and  four  in  the  sum- 
mer, being  occupied  till  breakfast  with  his  studies  ;  for  he 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  has  not  forgotten,  in  the 
zealous  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  in  which  he  gained  no  incon- 
siderable distinction  in  his  youth.  He  derives  a  very 
moderate  income  from  his  living;  but  it  is  even  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  necessities.  Ever  since  Mr.  Aubrey's 
devotion  to  politics  has  carried  him  away  from  Yatton  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  each  year,  Dr.  Tatham  has  been 
the  right  hand  counsellor  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  in  all  her 
pious  and  charitable  plans  and  purposes.  Every  new- 
year's  day,  there  comes  from  the  Hall  to  the  vicarage,  six 
dozen  of  fine  old  port  wine — a  present  from  Mrs.  Aubrey  ; 
but  the  little  doctor,  (though  he  never  tells  her  so,)  scarce 
drinks  six  bottles  of  them  in  a  year.  Two  dozen  of  them 
go,  within  a  few  days'  time,  to  a  poor  brother  parson  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  who  with  his  wife  and  three  children — all 
in  feeble  health — can  hardly  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
and  who,  but  for  this  generous  brother,  would  not  pro- 
bably taste  a  glass  of  wine  throughout  the  year,  except  on 
certain  occasions  when  the  very  humblest  may  moisten 
their  poor  lips  with  wine — I  mean   the  Sacrament — the 
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sublime  and  solemn  festival  given  by  One  who  doth  not 
forget  the  poor  and  destitute,  however  in  their  misery  they 
may  sometimes  think  to  the  contrary.  The  remainder  of 
his  little  present  Dr.  Tathara  distributes  in  small  quantities 
among  such  of  his  parishioners  as  may  require  it,  and 
may  not  happen  to  have  come  under  the  immediate  notice 
of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Dr.  Tatham  has  known  Mr.  Aubrey 
ever  since  he  was  five  years  old.  'Twas  the  doctor  that 
first  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  up  to  his  going  to 
college,  gave  him  the  frequent  advantage  of  his  learned 
experience.  But  surely  I  have  gone  into  a  very  long  di- 
gression. 

While  Miss  Aubrey,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law 
and  followed  by  a  servant  carrying  a  great  bag,  filled 
with  articles  brought  from  London  the  day  before,  went 
to  the  school  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  order  to 
distribute  her  prizes  and  presents,  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Dr. 
Tatham  set  off  on  a  walk  through  the  village. 

"  I  must  do  something  for  that  old  steeple  of  yours, 
doctor,"  said  Aubrey,  as  arm  in  arm  they  approached 
the  church  ;  "  it  looks  crumbling  away  in  many  parts." 

"  If  you'd  only  send  a  couple  of  masons  to  repair  the 
porch,  and  make  it  weather-tight,  it  would  satisfy  me  for 
some  years  to  come,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Well — we'll  look  at  it,"  replied  Aubrey  ;  and  turning 
aside,  they  entered  the  little  churchyard. 

"  How  I  love  this  old  yew-tree !"  he  exclaimed,  as  they 
passed  under  it ;  "  it  casts  a  kind  of  tender  gloom  around 
that  always  makes  me  pensive,  not  to  say  melancholy." 
A  sigh  escaped  him,  as  his  eye  glanced  at  the  family 
vault,  which  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  shade,  where 
lay  his  father,  three  brothers  and  a  sister,  and  where,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  a  few  short  years  would  see  the 
precious  remains  of  his  mother  deposited.  But  the  doctor, 
who  had  hastened  forward  alone  for  a  moment,  finding 
the  church  door  open,  called  out  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  who 
stood  within  the  porch.  It  certainly  required  a  little  re- 
pairing, which  Mr.  Aubrey  said  should  be  looked  to  im- 
mediately. "  See — we're  all  preparing  for  to-morrow,M 
said  Dr.  Tatham,  leading  the  way  into  the  little  church, 
where  the  grizzle-headed  clerk  was  busy  decorating  the 
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pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  altar-piece,  with  the  cheerful 
emblems  of  the  season. 

"  I  never  see  these,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  up  one  of 
the  sprigs  of  mistletoe  lying  on  a  form  beside  them,  "  but 
I  think  of  your  own  Christmas  verses,  Mr.  Aubrey,  when 
you  were  younger  and  fresher  than  you  now  are — don't 
you  recollect  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  pooh  !" 

"  But  I  remember  them  ;"  and  he  began — 

"  '  Hail !  silvery,  modest  mistletoe, 

Wreath'd  round  winter's  brow  of  snow, 

Clinging  so  chastely,  tenderly  ! 
Hail,  holly  !  darkly,  richly  green, 
Whose  crimson  berries  blast)  between 

Thy  prickly  foliage,  modestly  ! 
Ye  winter-flowers  bloom,  sweet  and  fair, 
Though  Nature's  garden  else  be  bare — 
Ye  vernal  glistening  emblems,  meet 
To  twine  a  Christmas  coronet.'  " 

"  That  will  do,  doctor — what  a  memory  you  have  for 
trifles  !" 

«  Peggy !  Peggy  ! — you're  sadly  overdoing  it,"  said  the 
doctor,  calling  out  to  the  sexton's  wife,  who  was  busy  at 
work  in  the  squire's  pew — a  large  square  pew  in  the 
nave,  near  the  pulpit.  "  Why,  you  don't  want  to  hide 
the  squire's  family  from  the  congregation  1  You're  quite 
putting  a  holly  hedge  all  round." 

"  Please  yon,  sir,  I've  got  so  much  I  don't  know  where 
to  put  it — so,  in  course,  I  put  it  here." 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile,  looking  round 
the  church,  "  let  John  get  up  and  put  some  of  it  in  those 
old  Catchments ;  and,"  looking  up  at  the  clerk,  busy  at 
work  in  the  pulpit,  "  don't  put  quite  so  much  up  there  in 
my  candlesticks." 

With  this  the  parson  and  the  squire  took  their  depar- 
ture. As  they  passed  slowly  up  the  village,  which  already 
wore  a  sort  of  holiday  aspect,  they  met  on  all  hands  with 
a  cordial  and  respectful  greeting.  The  quiet  little  public- 
house  turned  out  some  four  or  five  stout  fellows — all 
tenants  of  his — with  their  pipes  in  their  hands,  and  who 
took  off  their  hats,  and  bowed  very  low.  Mr.  Aubrey 
went  up  and  entered  into  conversation  with  them  for 
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some  minutes — iheir  families  and  farms,  he  found,  were 
well  and  thriving.  There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  of 
women  about  the  shop  of  Nick  Steele  the  butcher,  who 
with  an  extra  hand  to  help  him,  was  giving  out  the  second 
ox  which  had  been  sent  from  the  hall,  to  the  persons  whose 
names  had  been  given  in  to  him  from  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Far- 
ther on,  some  were  cleaning  their  little  windows,  others 
sweeping  their  floors,  and  sprinkling  sand  over  them  ; 
most  were  sticking  holly  and  mistletoe  in  their  windows, 
and  over  their  mantel-pieces.  Every  where,  in  short,  was 
to  be  seen  that  air  of  quiet  preparation  for  the  cheerful 
morrow,  which  fills  a  thoughtful  observer  with  feelings  of 
pensive  but  exquisite  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Aubrey  returned  home  towards  dusk,  cheered  and 
enlivened  by  his  walk.  His  sudden  plunge  into  the  sim- 
plicity and  comparative  solitude  of  country  life — and  that 
country  Yatton — had  quite  refreshed  his  feelings,  and 
given  a  tone  to  his  spirits.  Of  course,  Dr.  Tatham  was  to 
dine  at  the  Hall  to-morow  ;  if  he  did  not  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years. 

Christmas  eve  passed  pleasantly  and  quietly  enough  at 
the  Hall.  After  dinner  the  merry  little  ones  were  intro- 
duced, and  their  prattle  and  romps  occupied  an  hour  right 
joyously.  As  soon  as,  smothered  with  kisses,  they  had 
been  dismissed  to  bed,  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  composed  herself 
in  her  great  chair  to  her  usual  after  dinner's  nap  ;  while 
her  son,  his  wife,  and  sister,  sitting  fronting  the  fire — a 
decanter  or  two,  and  a  few  wine-glasses  and  dessert  re- 
maining on  the  table  behind  them — sat  conversing  in  a 
subdued  tone,  now  listening  to  the  wind  roaring  in  the 
chimney — a  sound  which  not  a  little  enhanced  their  sense 
of  comfort — then  criticising  the  disposition  of  the  ever- 
greens with  which  the  room  was  plenteously  decorated, 
and  laying  out  their  movements  during  the  ensuing  fort- 
night. Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kale  were,  with  affectionate 
earnestness,  contrasting  to  Aubrey  the  peaceful  pleasures 
of  a  country  life  with  the  restless  excitement  and  endless 
anxieties  of  a  London  political  life,  to  which  they  saw  him 
more  and  more  addicting  himself;  he  all  the  while  play- 
fully parrying  their  attacks,  but  secretly  acknowledging 
the  truth  and  force  of  what  they  said,  when  — hark! — a 
novel  sound  from  without,  which  roused  the  old  lady  from 
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her  nap.  What  do  you  think,  dear  reader,  it  was  ?  The 
voices  of  little  girls  singing  what  seemed  to  be  a  Christmas 
hymn  :  yes,  they  caught  the  words — 

"  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  king; 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild — " 

"  It  must  be  your  little  school-girls,"  said  old  Mrs.  Au- 
brey, looking  at  her  daughter  and  listening. 

44  I  do  believe  it  is,"  quoth  Kate,  her  eyes  suddenly  fill- 
ing with  tears,  as  she  sat  eagerly  inclining  her  ears  towards 
the  window. 

44  They  must  be  standing  on  the  grassplot  just  before 
the  window,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  :  the  tiny  voices  were 
thrilling  his  very  heart  within  him.  His  sensitive  nature 
might  be  compared  to  a  delicate  iEoIian  harp,  which  gave 
forth,  with  the  slightest  breath  of  accident  or  circum- 
stance— 

44  The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity." 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  almost  in  tears — the  sounds  were 
so  unlike  the  fierce  and  turbulent  cries  of  political  warfare 
to  which  his  ears  had  been  latterly  accustomed  !  The  more 
the  poor  children  sung,  the  more  was  he  affected.  Kate's 
tears  fell  fast,  for  she  had  been  in  an  excited  mood  before 
this  little  incident  occurred.  44  Do  you  hear,  mamma," 
said  she,  the  voice  of  the  poor  little  thing  that  was  last  taken 
into  the  school  ?  The  little  darling  ?"  Kate  tried  to  smile 
away  her  emotion;  but  'twas  in  vain.  Mr.  Aubrey  gently 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  pulled  up  the  central  blind — 
and  there,  headed  by  their  matron,  stood  the  little  singers 
exposed  to  view,  some  eighteen  in  number,  ranged  in  a 
row  on  the  grass,  their  white  dresses  glistening  in  the 
moonlight.  The  eldest  seemed  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  while  the  younger  ones  could  not  be 
more  than  five  or  six.  They  seemed  all  singing  from  their 
very  hearts.  Aubrey  stood  looking  at  them  with  very  deep 
interest. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  hymn,  they  were 
conducted  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  according  to 
orders  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  each 
of  them  received  a  little  present  of  money,  besides  a  full 
glass  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  choicest  raisin  wine  and  a  cur- 
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rant  bun ;  Kate  slipping  half-a-guinea  into  the  hand  of 
their  mistress,  to  whose  wish  to  afford  gratification  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Hall,  was  entirely  owing  the  little  incident 
which  had  so  pleased  and  surprised  them. 

"  A  happy  Christmas  to  you,  dear  papa  and  mamma  !" 
said  little  Aubrey,  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
pushing  aside  the  curtains,  and  clambering  up  on  the 
high  bed  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  were  still  asleep — 
soon,  however,  they  were  awoke  by  the  welcome  sound. 
The  morning  promised  a  beautiful  day.  The  air,  though 
cold,  was  clear;  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  visible 
from  their  windows,  were  all  covered  with  hoar-frost, 
which  seemed  to  deck  them  as  if  with  silver  fringe.  The 
little  bells  of  Yatton  church  were  ringing  a  merry  peal ; 
but,  how  different  in  tone  and  strength  from  the  clangour 
of  the  London  church-bells  !  Christmas  was  indeed  at 
last  arrived — and  cheerful  were  the  greetings  of  those 
who  soon  after  met  at  the  beautiful  breakfast-table.  Old 
Mrs.  Aubrey  was  going  to  church  with  them — in  fact, 
not  even  a  domestic  was  to  be  left  at  home  that  could 
possibly  be  spared.  By  the  time  that  the  carriage,  with 
the  fat  and  lazy-looking  gray  horses,  was  at  the  hall  door, 
the  sun  had  burst  out  in  beauty  from  an  almost  cloudless 
sky.  The  three  ladies  rode  alone  ;  Aubrey  preferring  to 
walk,  accompanied  by  his  little  son,  as  the  ground  was 
dry  and  hard,  and  the  distance  very  short.  A  troop  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  servants,  male  and  female,  pre- 
sently followed ;  and  then  came  Mr.  Aubrey,  leading 
along  the  heir  of  Yatton — a  boy  of  whom  he  might  well 
be  proud,  as  the  future  possessor  of  his  name,  his  fortune, 
and  his  honours.  When  he  had  reached  the  church,  the 
carriage  was  returning  home.  Almost  the  whole  congre- 
gation stood  collected  before  the  church  door,  to  see  the 
squire's  family  enter ;  and  reverent  were  the  courtesies  and 
bows  with  which  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  her  lovely  compa- 
nions were  received.  Very  soon  after  they  had  taken  their 
places,  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  son  made  their  appearance ; 
objects  they  were  of  the  deepest  interest,  as  they  passed 
along  to  their  pew.  A  few  minutes  after,  little  Dr.  Tatham 
entered  the  church  in  his  surplice,  (which  he  almost  al- 
ways put  on  at  home,)  with  a  face,  serious  to  be  sure,  but 
yet  overspread  with  an  expression  even  more  bland  and 
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benignant  than  usual.  He  knew  there  was  not  a  soul 
among  the  little  crowd  around  him  that  did  not  really 
love  him,  and  that  did  not  know  how  heartily  he  returned 
their  love.  All  eyes  were  of  course  on  the  squire's  pew. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  was  looking  well — her  daughter  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law were  thought  by  all  to  be  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world — what  must  people  think 
of  them  in  London  1  Mr.  Aubrey  looked,  they  thought, 
pleased  and  happy,  but  rather  paler,  and  even  a  little 
thinner;  and  as  for  the  little  squire,  with  his  bright  eyes, 
his  rosy  cheeks,  his  arch  smile,  his  curling  auburn  hair — 
he  was  the  pride  of  Yatton. 

Dr.  Tatham  read  prayers,  as  he  always  did,  with  great 
distinctness  and  deliberation,  so  that  every  body  in  the 
church,  young  and  old,  could  catch  every  syllable ;  and 
he  preached,  considerately  enough,  a.  very  short  sermon 
— pithy,  homely,  and  affectionate.  He  reminded  them 
that  he  was  then  preaching  his  thirty-first  Christmas-day 
sermon  from  that  pulpit.  The  service  over,  none  of  the 
congregation  moved  from  their  places  till  the  occupants 
of  the  squire's  pew  had  quitted  it :  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  outside  of , the  door,  the  good  people  poured  out 
after  them,  and  almost  lined  the  way  from  the  church 
door  to  the  gate  at  which  the  carriage  stood,  receiving 
and  answering  a  hundred  kind  inquiries  concerning  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  circumstances. 

Mr.  Aubrey  stayed  behind,  desirous  of  taking  another 
little  ramble  with  Dr.  Tatham  through  the  village,  for  the 
day  was  indeed  bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  occasion 
inspiriting.  There  was  not  a  villager  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  Hall  who  did  not  sit  down  that  day  to 
a  comfortable  little  relishing  dinner,  at  least  one-third  of 
them  being  indebted  for  it  directly  to  the  bounty  of  the 
Aubreys.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Tatham  had  taken  off  his  gown, 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Aubrey  in  cheerful  mood,  in  the 
briskest  spirits.  'Twas  delightful  to  see  the  smoke  come 
curling  out  of  every  chimney,  scarce  any  one  visible, 
suggesting  to  you  that  they  were  all  housed,  and  pre- 
paring for,  or  partaking  of,  their  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding.  Now  and  then  the  bustling  wife  would  show 
her  heated  red  face  at  the  door,  and  hastily  courtesy  as 
they  passed,  then  returning  to  dish  up  her  little  dinner. 
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"  Ah,  ha  !  Mr.  Aubrey ! — isn't  such  a  clay  as  this  worth 
a  whole  year  in  town  ?"  exclaimed  Dr.  Tatham. 

"  Both  have  their  peculiar  influences,  Doctor  ;  the  plea- 
sure of  the  contrast  would  be  lost  if — " 

44  Contrast?     Believe  me,  in  the  language  of  Virgil — " 

4*  Ah  !  how  goes  on  old  blind  Bess,  Doctor  ?"  interrupted 
Aubrey,  as  they  approached  the  smallest  cottage  in  the 
village — in  fact,  the  very  last. 

44  She's  just  the  same  that  she  has  been  these  last  twenty 
years.     Shall  we  look  in  on  the  old  creature  ?" 

44  With  all  my  heart.  I  hope,  poor  soul,  that  she  has 
not  been  overlooked  on  this  festive  occasion." 

44  Trust  Mrs.  Aubrey  for  that !  I'll  answer  for  it,  we 
shall  find  old  Bess  as  happy,  in  her  way,  as  she  can  be." 

This  was  a  stone-blind  old  woman  who  had  been  bed- 
ridden for  the  last  twenty  years.  She  had  certainly 
passed  her  hundredth  year — some  said  two  or  three  years 
before — and  had  lived  in  her  present  little  cottage  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  having  grown  out  of  the  recollection 
of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  She  had  long 
been  a  pensioner  of  Mrs.  Aubrey's,  by  whom,  alone,  indeed, 
she  was  supported.  Her  great  age,  her  singular  appear- 
ance, and  a  certain  rambling  way  of  talking  that  she  had, 
earned  her  the  reputation  in  the  village  of  being  able  to  say 
strange  things  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  old  gossips  knew  of 
things  coming  to  pass  according  to  what-*poor  old  soul — 
she  had  predicted ! 

Dr.  Tatham  gently  pushed  open  the  door.  The  cottage 
consisted,  in  fact,  of  but  one  room,  and  that  a  very  small 
one,  and  lit  by  only  one  little  window.  The  floor  was 
clean,  and  evidently  just  fresh  sanded.  On  a  wooden  stool, 
opposite  a  fireplace,  on  which  a  small  saucepan  pot  was 
placed,  sat  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old,  (a  daughter  of 
the  woman  who  lived  nearest,)  crumbling  some  bread  into 
a  basin,  with  some  broth  in  it.  On  a  narrow  bed  against 
the  wall,  opposite  the  window,  was  to  be  seen  the  some- 
what remarkable  figure  of  the  solitary  old  tenant  of  the 
cottage.  She  was  sitting  up,  resting  against  the  pillow, 
which  was  placed  on  end  against  the  wall.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  very  tall  woman  ;  and  her  long,  brown,  wrinkled, 
shrivelled  face,  with  prominent  cheek  bones  and  bushy- 
white  eyebrows,  betokened  the  possession,  in  earlier  days, 
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of  a  most  masculine  expression  of  features.  Her  hair, 
white  as  snow,  was  gathered  back  from  her  forehead, 
under  a  spreading  plain  white  cap  ;  and  her  sightless  eyes, 
wide  open,  stared  forward  with  a  startling  and  somewhat 
sinister  expression.  She  was  wrapped  round  in  a  clean 
white  bedgown  ;  and  her  long  thin  arms  lay  straight  before 
her  on  the  outside  of  the  bed-clothes.  Her  lips  were  mov- 
ing, as  if  she  were  talking  to  herself. 

"  She's  a  strange-looking  object,  indeed  J"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Aubrey,  as  he  and  Dr.  Tatham  stood  watching  her  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence. 

"  Dame  !  dame  !"  said  the  doctor,  loudly,  approaching 
her  bedside,  "  how  are  you  to-day  !  It's  Christmas-day — 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas." 

"Ay,  ay — merry,  merry  !  More  the  merrier!  I've  seen 
a  hundred  and  nine  of  them  !" 

"  You  seem  very  happy,  dame." 

"  They  won't  give  me  my  broth — my  broth." 

"  It's  coming,  granny,"  called  out  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
girl  sitting  before  the  fire,  quickening  her  motions. 

"  Here's  the  squire  come  to  see  you,  dame,  and  he 
wishes  you  a  happy  Christmas,"  said  Dr.  Tatham. 

"  What !  the  squire?  Alive  yet?  Ah,  well-a-day  !  well- 
a-day  !"  said  she,  in  a  feeble,  mournful  tone,  slowly  rub- 
bing together  her  long,  skinny,  wrinkled  hands,  on  the 
backs  of  which  the  veins  stood  out  like  knotted  whip-cord. 
She  repeated  the  last  words  several  times,  in  a  truly  dole- 
ful tone,  gently  shaking  her  head.    - 

"  Granny's  been  very  sad,  sir,  to-day,  and  cried  two 
or  three  times,"  said  the  little  girl,  stirring  about  the  hot 
broth. 

"  Poor  squire  !  doth  hef  not  look  sad  ?"  inquired  the  old 
woman. 

"  Why  should  I,  dame  ?  What  have  I  to  fear  ?"  said 
Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  Merry  in  the  Hall !  all,  merry !  merry  !  But  no  one  has 
heard  it  but  old  blind  Bess.  Where's  the  squire  ?"  she 
added,  suddenly  turning  her  face  full  towards  where  they 
were  standing — and  it  seemed  whitened  with  emotion. 
Her  staring  eyes  were  settled  on  Mr.  Aubrey's  face,  as  if 
she  were  reading  his  very  soul. 

"  Here  I  am,  dame,"  said  he,  with  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity, to  say  the  least  of  it. 
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"  Give  me  your  hand,  squire,"  said  she,  stretching  out 
her  left  arm,  and  working  about  her  talon-like  fingers  as 
if  in  eagernes  togra6p  Mr.  Aubrey's  hand,  which  he  gave 
her. 

"  Never  fear  !  never,  never  !  Happy  in  the  Hall !  I  see 
all !     How  long " 

■  Why,  dame,  this  is  truly  a  very  pleasant  greeting  of 
yours,"  interposed  Dr.  Tatham  with  a  smile. 

"  Short  and  bitter  !  long  and  sweet !  Put  your  trust  in 
God,  squire." 

"  I  hope  I  do,  granny,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  seriously. 

"  I  see  !  I  hear  ! — my  broth  !  my  broth  ! — where  is  it  !" 

"  Here  it  is,  granny,"  said  the  girl. 

11  Good  day,  dame,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  gently  disen- 
gaging his  hand  from  hers  ;  and  before  they  had  left  the 
cottage,  she  began  to  swallow  very  greedily  the  broth 
with  which  the  little  girl  fed  her. 

"  This  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  this  old  superannu- 
ated creature  has  frightened  one  or  two  of " 

"  Is  it,  indeed  1"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey  with  a  sort  of 
mechanical  smile.  Dr.  Tatham  saw  that  he  was  in  a  very 
serious  humour. 

"  She's  alarmed  you,  I  protest ! — I  protest  she  has  !" 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a  smile,  as  they  walked  along. 
Now  he  knew  the  disposition  and  character  of  Aubrey 
intimately;  and  was  well  aware  of  a  certain  tendency  he 
had  to  superstition. 

"  My  dear  doctor,  I  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken 
— T  am  indeed  not  alarmed — but  at  the  same  time  I  will 
tell  you  something  not  a  little  singular.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  in  town,  I  dreamed 
that  I  heard  some  one  uttering  the  very  words  this  old 
woman  has  just  been  uttering  F 

"  Ah  !  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  the  doctor  ;  and  after  a  second 
or  two's  pause,  Aubrey,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
said,  echoed  the  laugh,  and  their  conversation  passed  on 
to  political  topics,  which  kept  them  engaged  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  walk,  Mr.  Aubrey  quitting  his  companion  at 
the  door  of  the  vicarage,  to  be  rejoined  by  him  at  five 
o'clock,  the  dinner  hour'at  the  Hall.  As  Mr.  Aubrey  walked 
along  the  park,  the  shades  of  evening  casting  a  deepening 
gloom  around  him,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  recurred  to 
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the  cottage  of  old  blind  Bess,  and  he  felt  vague  apprehen- 
sions flitting  with  darkening  shade  across  his  mind. 
Though  he  was  hardly  weak  enough  to  attach  any  defi- 
nite meaning  or  importance  to  the  gibberish  he  had  heard, 
it  still  had  left  an  unpleasant  impression,  and  he  was  vexed 
at  feeling  a  wish  that  the  incident — trifling  as  he  was  wil- 
ling to  believe  it — should  not  be  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tat- 
ham  at  the  Hall ;  and  still  more,  on  recollecting  that  he  had 
purposely  abstained  from  requesting  the  good  doctor  not 
to  do  so'.  All  this  implied  that  the  matter  had  occupied 
his  thoughts  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  secretly  relished. 
On  reaching,  however,  the  hall  door,  this  brief  pressure  on 
his  feelings  quickly  ceased  ;  for  on  entering  he  saw  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  his  sister,  and  his  two  children  at  high  romps  to- 
gether in  the  hall,  and  he  heartily  joined  in  them. 

By  five  o'clock,  the  little  party  were  seated  at  the  cheer- 
ful dinner-table,  covered  with  the  glittering  old  family 
plate^,  and  that  kind  of  fare  at  once  substantial  and  lux- 
urious, which  befitted  the  occasion.  Old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  in 
her  simple  white  turban  and  black  velvet  dress,  presided 
with  a  kind  of  dignified  cheerfulness,  which  was  delightful 
to  see.  Kate  had  contrived  to  make  herself  look  more 
lovely  even  than  usual,  wearinga  dress  of  dark  blue  satin 
tastefully  trimmed  with  blonde,  and  which  exquisitely 
comported  with  her  lovely  complexion.  Oh  that  Dela- 
mere  had  been  sitting  opposite  to,  or  beside  her !  The 
more  matured  proportions  of  her  blooming  sister-in-law, 
appeared  to  infinite  advantage  in  a  rich  green  velvet  dress, 
while  a  superb  diamond  glistened  with  subdued  lustre  in 
her  beautiful  bosom.  She  wore  no  ornaments  in  her  dark 
hair,  which  was,  as  indeed  might  be  said  of  Kate,  "  when 
unadorned,  adorned  the  most."  The  grayheaded  old 
butler,  as  brisk,  as  his  choicest  champagne,  with  which 
he  perpetually  ..bustled  round  the  table,  and  the  three 
steady-looking  old  family  servants,  going  about  their  busi- 
ness with  quiet  celerity — the  delicious  air  of  antique  ele- 
gance around  them, — this  was  a  Christmas  dinner  after 
one's  own  heart !  Oh  the  merry  and  dear  old  Yatton  ! 
And  as  if  there  were  not  loveliness  enough  already  in  the 
room,  behold  the  door  suddenly  pushed  open  as  soon  as 
the  dinner  is  over,  and  run  up  to  his  gay  and  laughing 
mother,  her  little  son,  his  ample  snowy  collar  resting 
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gracefully  on  his  crimson  velvet  dress.  Tis  her  hope 
and  pride — her  first-born — the  little  squire;  but  where  is 
his  sister! — where  is  Agnes'?  'Tis  even  as  Charles  says 
— she  fell  asleep  in  the  very  act  of  being  dressed,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  put  her  to  bed ;  so  Charles  is  alone  in  his 
glory.  You  may  well  fold  your  delicate  white  arms 
around  him,  mamma. 

His  little  gold  cup  is  nearly  filled  to  join  in  the  first  toast  : 
are  you  all  ready?  The  worthy  doctor  has  poured  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  glass,  and  Kate's  glass,  full  up  to  the  brim. 
"  Our  next  Christmas  /" 

Yes,  your  next  Christmas!  The  vigilant  eye  of  Dr. 
Tatham  alone  perceived  a  faint  change  of  colour  in  Mr. 
Aubrey's  cheek  as  the  words  were  uttered ;  and  his  eye 
wandered  for  an  instant,  as  if  tracing  across  the  room  the 
image  of  old  blind  Bess ;  but  it  was  gone  in  a  moment — 
Aubrey  was  soon  in  much  higher  spirits  than  usual. 
Well  he  might  be.  How  could  man  be  placed  in  happier 
circumstances  than  he  was?  As  soon  as  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn,  together  with  the  little  Aubrey,  the  doctor  and 
Mr.  Aubrey  drew  their  chairs  before  the  fire,  and  enjoyed 
a  long  hour's  pleasant  chat  on  matters  domestic  and  po- 
litical. As  to  the  latter,  the  parson  and  the  squire  were 
stout  tories ;  and  a  speech  which  Aubrey  had  lately  deli- 
vered in  the  House,  on  the  Catholic  claims,  raised  him  to  a 
pitch  of  eminence  in  the  parson's  estimation,  when  he  had 
very  few  men  in  the  country  to  keep  him  company.  The 
doctor  here  got  on  very  fast  indeed;  and  was  just  assur- 
ing the  squire  that  he  saw  dark  days  in  store  for  old  Eng- 
land, from  the  machinations  of  the  papists ;  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  should  rejoice  to  "  seal  his  testimony  with  his 
blood,"  and  would  go  to  the  stake  not  only  without  flinch- 
ing, but  rejoicing — (all  which  I  verily  believe  he  verily 
believed  he  would  have  done,) — and  coveting  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  when  Aubrey  caught  the  sounds  of  his 
sister  playing  on  the  organ,  a  noble  instrument,  which  a 
year  or  two  before,  at  her  urgent  request,  he  had  pur- 
chased and  placed  in  the  drawing-room,  whither  he  and 
the  doctor  at  once  repaired.  'Twas  a  spacious  and  lofty 
room,  well  calculated  for  the  splendid  instrument  which 
occupied  the  large  recess  fronting  the  door.  Miss  Aubrey 
was  playing  Handel,  and  with  an  exquisite  perception  of 
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his  matchless  power  and  beauty.  Hark  !  did  you  ever 
hear  the  grand  yet  simple  recitative  she  is  now  commen- 
cing? 

11  In  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king,  behold,  there  came 
wise  men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem, 

"  Saying — Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ? 
for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come  to 
worship  him." 

The  doctor  officiated  as  chaplain  that  evening.  The 
room  was  almost  filled  with  servants,  many  of  whose 
looks  very  plainly  showed  the  merry  doings  that  had  been 
going  on  in  the  servants'  hall ;  some  of  them  could  scarce 
keep  their  eyes  open ;  one  or  two  sat  winking  at  each 
other,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
the  doctor,  with  much  judgment,  read  very  short  prayers, 
and  immediately  after  took  his  departure. 

The  next  morning,  which  proved  as  fine  as  the  pre- 
ceding, Mr.  Aubrey  was  detained  in  with  his  letters,  and 
one  or  two  other  little  matters  of  business  in  his  library, 
till  luncheon  time.  "  What  say  you,  Kate,  to  a  ride  round 
the  estate?"  said  he,  on  taking  his  seat.  Miss  Aubrey 
was  delighted;  and  forthwith  the  horses  were  ordered  to 
be  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  You  must  not  mind  a  little  rough  riding,  Kate,  for 
we've  got  to  go  over  some  ugly  places.  I'm  going  to 
meet  Waters  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  about  that  old 
sycamore — we  must  have  it  down  at  last." 

"  Oh  no,  Charles,  no  ;  I  thought  we  had  settled  that 
last  year." 

"  Pho !  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  Kate,  it  would  have 
been  down  two  years  ago  at  least.  Its  hour  is  come  at 
last ;  'tis  indeed,  so  no  pouting!  It  is  injuring  the  other 
trees ;  and,  besides,  it  spoils  the  prospect  from  the  back 
of  the  house." 

"  'Tis  only  Waters  that  puts  all  these  things  into  your 
head,  Charles,  and  I  shall  let  him  know  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  when  I  see  him !  Mamma,  haven't  you  a  word  to 
say  for  the  old " 

But  Mr.  Aubrey,  not  deeming  it  discreet  to  await  the 
new  force  which  was  being  brought  against  him,  started 
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off  to  go  round  and  see  a  newly-purchased  horse,  just 
brought  to  the  stables. 

Kate,  who  really  became  every  thing,  looked  charming 
in  her  blue  riding-habit,  sitting  on  her  horse  with  infinite 
ease  and  grace — a  capital  horsewoman.  The  exercise 
soon  brought  a  rich  bloom  upon  her  cheek;  and  as  she 
cantered  along  the  road  by  the  side  of  her  brother,  no  one 
that  met  them  but  must  have  been  struck  with  her  beauty. 
Just  as  they  had  dropped  into  an  easy  walk — 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  observing  two  horsemen  ap- 
proaching them,  M  who  can  these  be!  Did  you — did  you 
ever  see  such  figures?     And  how  they  ride!" 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  her  brother,  smiling,  "  they 
look  like  a  couple  of  cockneys." 

"  Good  gracious,  what  puppies  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Au- 
brey, lowering  her  voice  as  they  neared  the  persons  she 
spoke  of. 

"  They  are  a  most  extraordinary  couple.  Who  can 
they  be?"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  a  smile  forcing  itself  into  his 
features.  One  of  them  was  dressed  in  a  light-blue  sur- 
tout,  with  the  top  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  seen 
peeping  out  of  a  pocket  in  the  front  of  it.  His  hat,  with 
scarce  any  brim  to  it,  was  stuck  aslant  on  the  top  of  a 
bushy  head  of  hair.  His  shirt-collars  were  turned  down 
completely  over  his  stock,  displaying  a  great  quantity  of 
dirt-coloured  hair  under  his  chin  ;  while  a  pair  of  mous- 
taches, of  the  same  colour,  were  sprouting  upon  his  lip. 
A  quizzing-glass  was  held  to  his  right  eye,  and  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a  whip  with  a  shining  silver  head.  The 
other  was  nearly  as  much  distinguished  by  the  elegance 
of  his  appearance.  He  had  a  glossy  hat,  a  purple-coloured 
velvet  waistcoat,  two  pins  connected  by  little  chains  in 
his  stock,  a  bottle-green  surtout,  sky-blue  trousers.  In 
short,  who  should  these  be  but  our  old  friends  Titmouse 
and  Snap  1  Whoever  they  might  be,  it  was  plain  that 
they  were  perfect  novices  on  horseback,  and  their  horses 
had  every  appearance  of  having  been  much  fretted  and 
worried  by  their  riders.  To  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  his  sister,  these  two  personages  attempted  to  rein  in, 
as  they  neared,  with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking  to 
them. 

"Pray — a — sir,  will  you,  sir,  tell  us,"  commenced  Tit- 
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mouse,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  appear  at  his  ease,  as 
he  tried  to  make  his  horse  stand  still  for  a  moment — 
"  isn't  there  a  place  called — called" — here  his  horse, 
whose  sides  were  constantly  being  galled  by  the  spurs  of 
its  unconscious  rider,  began  to  back  a  little,  then  to  go  on 
one  side,  and,  in  Titmouse's  fright,  his  glass  dropped  from 
his  eye,  and  he  seized  hold  of  the  pummel.  Nevertheless, 
to  show  the  lady  how  completely  he  was  at  his  ease  all 
the  while,  he  levelled  a  great  many  oaths  and  curses  at 
the  eyes  and  soul  of  his  wayward  brute  ;  who,  however, 
not  in  the  least  moved  by  them,  but  infinitely  disliking 
the  spurs  of  its  rider  and  the  twisting  round  of  its  mouth 
by  the  reins,  seemed  more  and  more  inclined  for  mischief, 
and  backed  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch. 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
riding.     Will  you  permit  me " 

"  Oh,  yes — ye — ye — s,  sir,  I  am  uncommon — wThee-o- 
uy!  wh-uoy !" — (then  a  fresh  volley  of  oaths) — "  Oh,  dear 
— what — what  is  he  going  to  do  !  Snap!  Snap!"  'Twas, 
however,  quite  in  vain  to  call  on  that  gentleman  for  as- 
sistance ;  for  he  had  grown  as  pale  as  death,  on  finding 
that  his  own  brute  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  other,  being  particularly  inclined  to 
rear  up  on  its  hind  legs.  The  very  first  motion  of  the 
sort  brought  Snap's  heart  (not  large  enough,  perhaps  to 
choke  him)  into  his  mouth.  Titmouse's  beast  suddenly 
inclined  the  contrary  way;  and  throwing  its  hind  feet  into 
the  air,  sent  its  terrified  rider  flying,  heels  over  head,  into 
the  very  middle  of  the  hedge,  from  which  he  dropped  into 
the  wet  ditch.  Both  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  groom  dis- 
mounted, and  secured  the  horse,  who,  having  got  rid  of 
his  ridiculous  rider,  stood  quietly  enough.  Titmouse 
proved  to  be  more  frightened  than  hurt.  His  hat  was 
crushed  flat  to  his  head,  and  half  the  left  side  of  his  face 
covered  with  mud — as,  indeed,  were  his  clothes  all  the 
way  down.  The  groom  (almost  splitting  with  laughter) 
helped  him  on  again ;  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey  were 
setting  off — "  I  think,  sir,"  said  he  politely,  "  you  were 
inquiring  for  some  place  V* 

•■  Yes,  sir,"  quoth  Snap.  "  Isn't  there  a  place  called 
Ya — Yat — Yat — (be  quiet,  you  brute,) — Yatton,  about 
here  V1 
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"  Yes,  sir — straight  on."  Miss  Aubrey  hastily  threw 
her  veil  over  her  face,  to  conceal  her  laughter,  spurred 
her  horse,  and  she  and  her  brother  were  soon  out  of  sight 
of  the  strangers. 

"  I  say,  Snap,"  quoth  Titmouse,  when  they  had  got  a 
little  composed,  "  see  that  lovely  gal!" 

"  Fine  girl — devilish  fine  !"  replied  Snap. 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  think — 'pon  my  life,  I  believe 
we've  met  before." 

14  Didn't  seem  to  know  you." 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  know — how  uncommon  infernal  unfor- 
tunate to  happen  just  at  the  moment  when — "  Titmouse 
became  silent;  for  all  of  a  sudden  he  recollected  when 
and  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  he  had  seen 
Miss  Aubrey  before,  and  which  his  vanity  would  not  allow 
of  his  telling  Snap.  She  had  once  accompanied  her  sister- 
in-law  to  Messrs.  Dowlas,  Tagrag,  and  Company's,  for 
some  small  matter.  Titmouse  had  helped  her,  and  his 
absurdity  of  manner  provoked  a  smile,  which  Titmouse  a 
little  misconstrued ;  so  that  when,  a  Sunday  or  two  after- 
wards, he  met  her  in  the  Park,  the  little  fool  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  nod  to  her — she  having  not  the  slightest 
notion  who  he  was — and  of  course  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  having  the  least  recollection  of  him.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  this  little  incident  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  coincidence 
was  really  not  a  little  singular. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  sister.  After  riding  a 
mile  or  two  further  up  the  road,  they  leaped  over  a  very 
low  mound  or  fence,  which  formed  the  extreme  boundary 
of  that  part  of  the  estate,  and  having  passed  through  a 
couple  of  fields,  they  entered  the  lower  extremity  of  that 
fine  avenue  of  elms,  at  the  higher  end  of  which  stood 
Kate's  favourite  tree,  and  also  Waters  and  his  under 
bailiff — who  looked  at  her  like  a  couple  of  executioners, 
only  awaiting  the  fiat  of  her  brother.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  the  doomed  sycamore — "  the  axe  was  laid 
at  its  root."  As  they  rode  up  the  avenue,  Kate  begged 
very  hard  for  mercy  ;  but  for  once  her  brother  seemed 
obdurate — the  tree,  he  said,  must  come  down. 

"  Remember,  Charles,"  said  she,  passionately,  as  they 
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drew  up,  "  how  we've  all  of  us  romped  and  sported  under 
it !     Poor  papa  also — " 

"  See,  Kate,  how  rotten  it  is,"  said  her  brother ;  and 
riding  close  to  it,  with  his  whip  he  snapped  off  two  or 
three  of  its  feeble  silvery-gray  branches — "  it's  high  time 
for  it  to  come  down." 

"  It  fills  the  grass  all  round  with  little  branches,  sir, 
whenever  there's  the  least  breath  of  wind,"  said  Waters. 

"  It  won't  hardly  hold  a  crow's  weight  on  the  topmost 
branches,  sir,"  said  the  under-bailiff. 

"  Had  it  any  leaves  last  summer  S"  inquired  Mr. 
Aubrey. 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Waters,  "  it  had  a  hundred  all 
over  it." 

"  Really,  Kate,  'tis  such  a  melancholy,  unsightly  object, 
when  seen  from  any  part  of  the  quadrangle," — turning 
round  on  his  horse  to  look  at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  which 
was  at  about  eighty  yards  distance.  "  It  looks  such  an 
old  withered  thing  amongst  the  fresh  green  trees  around 
it — 'tis  quite  a  painful  contrast."  Kate  had  gently  urged 
on  her  horse  while  her  brother  was  speaking,  till  she  was 
close  beside  him.  "  Charles,"  said  she,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  does  it  not  remind  you  a  little  Of  poor  old  mamma,  with 
her  gray  hairs,  among  her  childron  and  grand  children  1 
She  is  not  out  of  place  amongst  us — is  she  V  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.     So  did  her  brother's. 

"  Dearest  Kate,"  said  he,  with  emotion,  affectionately 
grasping  her  little  hanl,  "  you  have  triumphed!  The 
old  tree  shall  never  be  cut  down  in  my  time  !  Waters, 
let  the  tree  stand  ;  if  any  thing  be  done  to  it,  let  the 
greatest  care  be  taken  of  it."  Miss  Aubrey  turned  her 
head  aside  to  conceal  her  emotion.  Had  they  been 
alone,  she  would  have  flung  her  arms  round  her  brother's 
neck. 

•  "  If  I  were  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  Waters,  seeing  the 
turn  things  were  taking,  "  I  should  say  with  our  young 
lady,  the  old  tree's  quite  a  kind  of  ornament  in  this  here 
situation,  and  it  sets  off  the  rest."  It  was  he  who  had 
been  worrying  Mr.  Aubrey  for  these  last  three  years  to 
have  it  cut  down. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  however  that  may  be, 
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let  me  hear  no  more  of  cutting  it  down.  Ah  !  what  does 
old  Jolter  want  here  ?"  said  he,  observing  an  old  tenant  of 
that  name,  almost  bent  double  with  age,  hobbling  towards 
them.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  blue  coat,  and  his 
hair  was  long  and  white. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir — I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Waters. 

M  What's  the  matter,  Jolter?"  he  inquired,  stepping  for- 
ward to  meet  him. 

"  Nothing  much,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  bowing  very  low  towards  Mr.  and  Miss 
Aubrey. 

"  Put  your  hat  on,  my  old  friend,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  I  only  come  to  bring  you  this  bit  of  paper,  sir,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  old  man,  addressing  Waters.  "  You  said, 
a  while  ago,  as  how  I  was  always  to  bring  you  papers 
that  were  left  with  me  ;  and  this" — taking  one  out  of  his 
pocket, — "  was  left  with  me  only  about  an  hour  ago.  It's 
seemingly  a  lawyer's  paper,  and  was  left  by  an  uncommon 
gay  young  chap.  He  asked  me  my  name,  and  then  he 
looked  at  the  paper,  and  read  it  all  over,  but  I  couldn't 
make  any  thing  of  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  Waters  cast 
his  eye  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  partly  printed  and  partly 
written. 

"  Why,  it  seems  the  old  story,  sir — that  slip  of  waste 
land,  sir.     Mr.  Tomkins  is  at  it  again,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  he  chooses  to  spend  his  money  in  that  way, 

I  can't  help  it.     Let  me  look  at  the  paper."     He  did  so. 

II  Yes,  it  seems  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  before.  Well," 
handing  it  back,  "send  it  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  tell  him 
to  look  to  it ;  and  at  all  events,  take  care  that  old  Jolter 
comes  to  no  trouble  by  the  business.  How's  the  old 
wife,  Jacob  ?" 

"She's  dreadful  bad  with  rheumatis,  sir ;  but  the  stuff 
that  madam  sends  her  does  a  woundy  deal  of  good,  sir,  in 
her  inside." 

"  Well,  we  must  try  if  we  can't  send  you  some  more ; 
and,  harkee,  if  the  good  wife  doesn't  get  better  soon, 
come  up  to  the  hall,  and  we'll  have  the  doctor  call  on  her. 
Now,  Kale,  let  us  away  homeward."  And  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  so  unceremoniously  or  summa- 
5* 
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rily  as  Mr.  Aubrey  did  with  the  document  which  had  been 
brought  to  his  notice  by  Jolter,  then  handed  over  to  Wa- 
ters, and  by  him,  according  to  orders,  transmitted  the  next 
day  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Aubrey's  attorney.  It  was 
what  is  called  a  "Declaration  in  Ejectment;'"  touching 
which,  in  order  to  throw  a  ray  or  two  of  light  upon  a 
document  which  will  make  no  small  figure  in  this  history, 
I  have  been  to  a  very  renowned  serjeant-at-law,  and  have 
gained  a  little  information  on  the  point. 

If  Jones  claims  the  debt,  or  goods,  or  damages  from 
Smith,  one  would  think  that,  if  he  went  to  law,  the  action 
would  be,  "  Jones  versus  Smith  ;"  and  so  it  is.  But  be- 
hold, if  it  be  land  which  is  claimed  by  Jones  from  Smith, 
the  style  and  name  of  the  cause  stands  thus  : — "  Doe,  on 
the  demise  of  Jones  versus  Roe."  Instead,  therefore,  of 
Jones  and  Smith  fighting  out  the  matter  in  their  own 
proper  names,  they  set  up  a  couple  of  puppets,  (called 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,)  who  fall  upon  one  another 
in  a  very  quaint  fashion,  after  the  manner  of  Punch  and 
Judy.  John  Doe  pretends  to  be  the  real  plaintiff,  and 
Richard  Roe  the  real  defendant.  John  Doe  says  that  the 
land  which  Richard  Roe  has  is  his,  (the  said  John  Doe's,) 
because  Smith  (the  real  plaintiff)  gave  him  a  lease  of  it; 
and  Smith  is  then  called  "  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff." 
John  Doe  further  says  that  one  Richard  Roe,  (who  calls 
himself  by  the  very  significant  and  expressive  name  of  a 
"  Casual  Ejector,")  came  and  turned  him  out,  and  so 
John  Doe  brings  his  action  against  Richard  Roe.  I  am 
informed  that  whenever  land  is  sought  to  be  recovered  in 
England,  this  anomalous  and  farcical  proceeding  must  be 
adopted.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  duty  of  the  recti  plaintiff 
(Jones)  to  serve  on  the  real  defendant  (Smith)  the  queer 
document  which  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader; 
and  also  to  append  to  it  an  affectionate  note,  intimating 
the  serious  consequences  which  will  ensue  upon  inatten- 
tion or  contumacy.  The  "  Declaration,"  then,  which  had 
been  served  upon  old  Jolter,  was  in  the  words,  letters,  and 
figures  following — that  is  to  say  : 

"In  the  Common  Pleas. 

"  Michaelmas  Term,  — th  George  III. 
"  Yorkshire,   to  wit. — Richard  Roe   was   attached  to 
answer  John  Doe  of  a  plea  wherefore  the  said  Richard 
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Roe,  with  force  and  arms,  &c,  entered  in  two  messuages, 
two  dwelling-houses,  two  cottages,  two  stahles,  two  out- 
houses, two  yards,  two  gardens,  two  orchards,  twenty 
acres  of  land  covered  with  water,  twenty  acres  of  arable 
land,  twenty  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  twenty  acres  of 
other  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Tat  ton,  in  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  which  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  Esquire,  had  demised  to  the  said  John  Doe  for 
a  term  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejected  him  from  his 
said  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  there 
did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  John  Doe,  and  against 
the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  &c.  ;  and  thereupon  the 
said  John  Doe,  by  Oily  Gammon,  his  attorney,  complains — 

"  That  whereas  the  said  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  on  this 
— th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1813,  at  the 
parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  had  demised  the 
said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  John 
Doe,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  John  Doe 
and  his  assigns  from  thenceforth,  for  and  during,  and  unto 
the  full  end  and  term  of  twenty  years  from  thence  next 
ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  completed  and  ended  :  By  virtue 
of  which  said  demise,  the  said  John  Doe  entered  into  the 
said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  became  and 
was  thereof  possessed  for  the  said  term,  so  to  him  thereof 
granted  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  John  Doe  being  so 
thereof  possessed,  the  said  Richard  Roe  afterwards,  to 
wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  the  parish  aforesaid, 
in  the  county  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  &c,  entered 
into  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  the 
said  Tittlebat  Titmouse  had  demised  to  the  said  John 
Doe  in  manner  and  for  the  term  aforesaid,  which  is  not 
yet  expired,  and  ejected  the  said  John  Doe  from  his  said 
farm  ;  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  then  and 
there  did,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  John  Doe,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  now  King.  Where- 
fore the  said  John  Doe  saith  that  he  is  injured,  and  hath 
sustained  damages  to  the  value  of  £  50,  and  therefore  he 
brings  his  suit,  &c. 

"  Leatherhead,  for  the  plaintiff.  £ 

Tittiwitty,  for  the  defendant.  5 
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"  Mr.  Jacob  Jolter, 

"  I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  possession  of,  or 
claim  title  to,  the  premises  mentioned  in  the  declaration  of 
ejectment  mentioned,  or  to  some  part  thereof:  And  I, 
being  sued  in  this  action  as  a  casual  ejector  only,  and 
having  no  claim  or  title  to  the  same,  do  advise  you  to  ap- 
pear, next  Hilary  Term,  in  His  Majesty's  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  at  Westminster,  by  some  attorney  of  that  court ; 
and  then  and  there,  by  a  rule  to  be  made  of  the  same 
court,  to  cause  yourself  to  be  made  defendant  in  my 
stead  ;  otherwise,  I  shall  suffer  judgment  to  be  entered 
against  me  by  default,  and  you  will  be  turned  out  of  pos- 
session. 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"Richard  Roe. 
"  Dated  this  8th  day  of  December,  18—." 

You  may  regard  the  above  document  in  the  light  of  a 
deadly  and  destructive  missile,  thrown  by  an  unperceived 
enemy  into  a  peaceful  citadel,  attracting  no  particular  no- 
tice from  the  innocent,  unsuspecting  inhabitants — amongst 
whom,  nevertheless,  it  presently  explodes,  and  all  is  terror, 
death,  and  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Aubrey's  solicitor,  who  resided  at 
Grilston,  the  post-town  nearest  to  Yatton,  from  which  it 
was  distant  about  six  or  seven  miles,  was  sitting,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  28th  December  18 — ,  in  his  office, 
nearly  finishing  a  letter  to  his  London  agents,  Messrs.  Run- 
nington  and  Company — one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  in 
the  profession — and  which  he  was  desirous  of  despatching 
by  that  night's  mail.  Amongst  other  papers  which  have 
come  into  my  hands  in  connexion  with  this  history,  I 
have  happened  to  light  on  the  letter  Mr.  Parkinson  was 
writing;  and  as  it  is  not  long,  and  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  business  is  carried  on  between  town 
and  country  attorneys  and  solicitors,  here  followeth  a 
copy  of  it : 

"  Grilston,  28th  Dec.  18—. 
11  Dear  Sirs, 

"  Re  Middleton. 

"  Have  you  got  the  marriage-settlements  between 
these  parties  ready]  If  so,  please  send  them  as  soon  as 
possible;  for  both  the  lady's  and  gentleman's  friends  are 
(as  usual  in  such  cases)  very  pressing  for  them. 

"  Puddinghead  v.  Quickwit. 

"  Plaintiff  bought  a  horse  of  defendant  in  November 
last,  '  warranted  sound,'  and  paid  for  it  on  the  spot  £64. 
A  week  afterwards,  his  attention  was  accidentally  drawn 
to  the  animal's  head  ;  and  to  his  infinite  surprise  he  dis- 
covered that  the  left  eye  was  a  glass  eye,  so  closely  re- 
sembling the  other  in  colour,  that  the  difference  could  not 
be  discovered  except  on  a  very  close  examination.  I  have 
seen  it  myself,  and  it  is  indeed  wonderfully  well  done. 
My  countrymen  are  certainly  pretty  sharp  hands  in  such 
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matters — but  this  beats  every  thing  I  ever  heard  of. 
Surely  this  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty.  Or  is  it  to  be  con- 
sidered a  patent  defect,  which  would  not  be  within  war- 
ranty]— Please  take  pleader's  opinion,  and  particularly  as 
to  whether  the  horse  could  be  brought  into  court  to  be 
viewed  by  the  court  and  jury,  which  would  have  a  great 
effect.  If  your  pleader  thinks  the  action  will  lie,  let  him 
draw  declaration,  venue — Lancashire  (for  my  client  would 
have  no  chance  with  a  Yorkshire  jury.)  Qu. — Is  the  man 
who  sold  the  horse  to  defendant  a  competent  witness  for 
the  plaintiff,  to  prove  that  when  he  sold  it  to  defendant  it 
had  but  one  eye  1 

"  Mule  v.  Stott. 

"  I  cannot  get  these  parties  to  come  to  an  amicable 
settlement.  You  may  remember,  from  the  two  former 
actions,  that  it  is  for  damages  on  account  of  two  geese  of 
defendant  having  been  found  on  a  few  yards  of  Chatmoss 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  Defendant  now  contends  that 
he  is  entitled  to  common  par  cause  de  vicinage.  Qu.— 
Can  this  be  shown  under  a  plea  of  leave  and  license? — 
About  two  years  ago,  also,  a  pig  belonging  to  plaintiff  got 
into  defendant's  flower-garden,  and  did  at  least  £3  worth 
of  damage. — Can  this  be  in  any  way  set  off  against  the 
present  action?  There  is  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  third 
trial,  as  the  parties  are  now  more  exasperated  against 
each  other  than  before ;  and  the  expense  (as  at  least  fifteen 
witnesses  will  be  called  on  each  side)  will  amount  to 
upwards  of  ^6250. — You  had  better  retain  Mr.  Backle- 
gander. 

"Be.  Lords  Oldacre  and  De  la  Zouch. 

"  Are  the  deeds  herein  engrossed  1  As  it  is  a  matter 
of  magnitude,  and  the  foundation  of  extensive  and  perma- 
nent family  arrangements,  pray  let  the  greatest  care  be 
taken  to  secure  accuracy.  Please  take  special  care  of  the 
stamps " 

Thus  far  had  the  worthy  writer  proceeded  with  his 
letter,  when  Waters  made  his  appearance,  delivering  to 
him  the  declaration  in  ejectment  which  had  been  served 
upon  old  Jolter,  and  also  the  instructions  concerning  it 
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which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Aubrey.  After  Mr.  Parkin- 
son had  asked  particularly  concerning  Mr.  Aubrey's  health, 
and  what  had  brought  him  so  suddenly  to  Yatton,  he  cast 
his  eyes  hastily  over  the  "  Declaration" — and  at  once  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  it  which  had  been  arrived 
at  by  Waters  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  viz.,  that  it  was  another  little 
arrow  out  of  the  quiver  of  the  litigious  Mr.  Tom  kins.  As 
soon  as  Waters  had  left,  Mr.  Parkinson  thus  proceeded  to 
conclude  his  letter : 

"  Doe  clem.  Titmouse  v.  Roe. 

11  I  enclose  you  Declaration  herein,  served  yesterday. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  disputed  slip  of  waste  land  adjoining 
the  cottage  of  old  Jacob  Jolter,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Aubrey  of 
Yatton,  that  is  sought  to  be  recovered.  I  am  quite  sick  of 
this  petty  annoyance,  as  also  is  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  is  now 
down  here.  Please  call  on  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  of  Saffron  Hill,  and  settle  the  matter  finally,  on  the 
best  terms  you  can  ;  it  being  Mr.  Aubrey's  wish  that  old 
Jolter  (who  is  very  feeble  and  timid)  should  suffer  no  in- 
convenience. I  observe  a  new  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  with 
a  very  singular  name.  I  suppose  it  is  the  name  of  some 
prior  holder  of  the  little  property  held  by  Mr.  Tompkins. 

"  Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you  (particularly  about  the 
marriage-settlement,)  I  am, 
"  Dear  sirs, 

"  (With  all  the  compliments  of  the  season,) 
"Yours  truly,  "James  Parkinson. 

"  P.  S. — The  oysters  and  codfish  came  to  hand  in  ex- 
cellent order,  for  which  please  accept  my  best  thanks. 
"  I  shall  remit  you  in  a  day  or  two  £  100  on  account." 

This  letter,  lying  among  some  twenty  or  thirty  similar 
ones  on  Mr.  Runnington's  table,  on  the  morning  of  its 
arrival  in  town,  was  opened  in  its  turn  ;  and  then,  in  like 
manner,  with  most  of  the  others,  handed  over  to  the 
managing  clerk,  in  order  that  he  might  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  various  matters  of  business 
referred  to.  As  to  the  last  item  in  Mr*  Parkinson's  letter, 
there  seemed  no  particular  reason  for  hurrying;  so  two 
or  three  days  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Runnington,  having 
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some  other  little  business  to  transact  with  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  bethought  himself  of  looking  at  his 
diary  to  see  if  there  was  not  something  else  that  he  had 
to  do  with  them.  Putting,  therefore,  the  declaration  in 
Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Boe  into  his  pocket,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  at  the  office  in  Saffron  Hill — and  in  the  very 
room  in  it  which  had  been  the  scene  of  several  memorable 
interviews  between  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  I  shall  not  detail  what  trans- 
pired on  that  occasion  between  Mr.  Runnington  and 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon,  with  whom  he  was  closeted 
for  nearly  an  hour.  On  quitting  the  office  his  cheek  was 
flushed,  and  his  manner  somewhat  excited.  After  walk- 
ing a  little  way  in  a  moody  manner,  and  with  a  slow  step, 
he  suddenly  jumped  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time  had  secured  an  inside  place  in 
the  Tallyho  coach,  which  started  for  York  at  two  o'clock 
that  afternoon — much  doubting  within  himself,  the  while, 
whether  he  ought  not  to  have  set  off  at  once  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four.  He  then  made  one  or  two  calls  in  the 
Temple  ;  and,  hurrying  home  to  the  office,  made  hasty 
arrangements  for  his  sudden  journey  into  Yorkshire.  He 
was  a  calm  and  experienced  man — in  fact,  a  first-rate  man 
of  business  ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that  this  rapid  and 
decisive  movement  of  his  had  been  the  result  of  some  very 
startling  disclosure  made  to  him  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon. 

Now  let  us  glide  back  to  the  delightful  solitude  which 
we  reluctantly  quitted  so  short  a  time  ago. 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  a  studious  and  ambitious  man  ;  and 
in  acceding  so  readily  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
to  spend  the  Christmas  recess  at  Yatton,  had  been  not 
a  little  influenced  by  one  consideration,  which  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention — namely,  that  it  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  with 
effect  to  a  very  important  and  complicated  question,  which 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  house  shortly  after  its  re- 
assembling, and  of  which  he  then  knew  scarcely  any  thing 
at  all.  For  this  purpose  he  had  had  a  quantity  of  parlia- 
mentary papers,  &c.  &c.  &c,  packed  up  and  sent  down 
by  coach ;  and  he  quite  gloated  over  the  prospect  of 
their  being  duly  deposited  upon  his  table,  in  the  tranquil 
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leisure  of  his  library,  at  Yatton.  But  quietly  as  he  sup- 
posed all  this  to  have  been  managed,  Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
Kate  had  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  his  movements  ; 
and  resolved  within  themselves,  (being  therein  comforted 
and  assisted  by  old  Mrs,  Aubrey,)  that,  as  at  their  in- 
stances Mr.  Aubrey  had  come  down  to  Yatton,  so  they 
would  take  care  that  he  should  have  not  merely  nominal, 
but  real  holidays.  Unless  he  thought  fit  to  rise  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  (which  Mrs.  Aubrey,  junior, 
took  upon  herself  to  say  she  would  take  care  should  never 
be  the  case,)  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  waste  more  than  two  hours  a  day  alone  in  his  library. 
'Twas  therefore  in  vain  for  him  to  sit  at  breakfast  with 
eye  aslant  and  thought  laden-brow,  as  if  meditating  a  long 
day's  seclusion:  somehow  or  another,  he  never  got  above 
an  hour  to  himself.  He  was  often  momentarily  petu- 
lant on  these  occasions,  and  soon  saw  through  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  ;  but  he  so  heartily  and  tenderly  loved 
them — so  thoroughly  appreciated  the  affection  which  dic- 
tated their  little  manoeuvres — that#he  soon  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and,  in  fact,  placed  himself  almost  entirely  at 
their  mercy ;  resolving  to  make  up  for  lost  time  on  his 
return  to  town ;  and  earnestly  hoping,  that  the  interests 
of  the  nation  would  not  suffer  in  the  mean  while.  In 
short,  the  ladies  of  Yatton  had  agreed  on  their  line  of 
operations  ;  that  almost  every  night  of  their  stay  in  the 
country  should  be  devoted  either  to  entertaining  their 
neighbours  or  visiting  them  ;  and,  as  a  preparatory  move- 
ment, that  the  days  (weather  permitting)  should  be  occu- 
pied with  exercise  in  the  o£en  air;  in  making  "morning" 
calls  on  neighbours  at  several  miles'  distance  from  the 
Hall,  and  from  each  other;  and  from  which  they  gene- 
rally returned  only  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  As 
soon,  indeed,  as  the  leading  country  paper  had  announced 
the  arrival  at  Yatton  of  "  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.  M.  P., 
and  his  family,  for  the  Christmas  recess,"  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  most  powerfully  seconded 
by  a  constant  succession  of  visiters — by  "troops  of  friends," 
— as  the  lodge-keeper  could  have  testified;  for  he  and  his 
buxom  wife  were  continually  opening  and  shutting  the 
great  gates.  On  the  Monday  after  Christmas-day,)  i.  e. 
the  day  but  one  following,)  came  cantering  up  to  the  Hall 
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Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Delamere,  of  course  staying 
to  luncheon,  and  bearing  a  most  pressing  invitation  from 
Lady  De  la  Zouch,  zealously  backed  by  themselves,  for 
the  Aubreys  to  join  a  large  party  at  Fotheringham  Castle 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  This  was  accepted  — a  day  and  a 
night  were  thus  gone  at  a  swoop.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  the  Oldfields,  their  nearest  neighbours ;  with 
Sir  Percival  Pickering  at  Luthington  Court,  where  was  a 
superb  new  picture-gallery  to  be  critically  inspected  by 
Mr.  Aubrey ;  the  Earl  of  Oldacre,  a  college  friend  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's — the  venerable  Lady  Stratton,  the  earliest  friend 
and  school-fellow  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  so  forth.  Then 
Kate  had  several  visits  to  pay  on  her  own  account :  and, 
being  fond  of  horseback,  she  did  not  like  riding  about  the 
country  with  only  a  groom  in  attendance  on  her;  so  her 
brother  must  accompany  her  on  these  occasions.  The 
first  week  of  their  stay  in  the  country  was  devoted  to 
visiting  their  neighbours  and  friends  in  the  way  I  have 
stated ;  the  next  was  to  be  spent  in  receiving  them  at 
Yatton,  during  which  time  the  old  Hall  was  to  ring  with 
merry  hospitality. 

Then  there  was  a  little  world  of  other  matters  to  occupy 
Mr.  Aubrey's  attention,  and  which  naturally  crowded 
upon  him,  living  so  little  at  Yatton  as  he  had  latterly. 
He  often  had  a  kind  of  levee  of  his  humbler  neighbours, 
tenants,  and  constituents;  and  on  these  occasions  his 
real  goodness  of  nature,  his  simplicity,  his  patience,  his 
forbearance,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  benevolence, 
shone  conspicuous.  With  all  these  more  endearing  quali- 
ties, there  was  yet  a  placid  dignity  about  him  that  chilled 
undue  familiarity,  and  repelled  presumption.  He  had  here 
no  motive  or  occasion  for  ostentation,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
popularity-hunting.  In  a  sense  it  might  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed."  It  is  true, 
he  was  member  for  the  borough — an  honour,  however, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  natural  influence  of  his 
commanding  position — one  which  left  him  his  own  mas- 
ter, not  converting  him  into  a  paltry  delegate,  handcuffed 
by  pledges  on  public  questions,  and  laden  with  injunctions 
concerning  petty  local  interests  only — liable,  moreover,  to 
be  called  to  an  account  at  any  moment  by  ignorant  and 
insolent  demagogues—but  a  member  of  parliament  train- 
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ing  to  become  a  statesman,  possessed  of  a  free  will,  and 
therefore  capable  of  independent  and  enlightened  delibera- 
tions ;  placed  by  his  fortune  above  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion— but  I  shall  not  go  any  further,  for  the  portraiture  of 
a  member  of  parliament  of  those  days  suggests  such  a 
humiliating  and  bitter  contrast,  that  I  shall  not  ruffle  either 
my  own  or  my  reader's  temper  by  touching  it  any  further. 
On  the  occasions  I  have  been  alluding  to,  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
not  only  condescending  and  generous,  but  practically 
acute  and  discriminating  ;  qualities  of  his,  these  latter,  so 
well-known,  however,  as  to  leave  him  at  length  scarce 
any  opportunities  of  exercising  them.  His  quiet  but  de- 
cisive interference  put  an  end  to  a  number  of  local  un- 
pleasantnesses and  annoyances,  and  caused  his  increasing 
absence  from  Yatton  to  be  very  deeply  regretted.  Was 
a  lad  or  a  wench  taking  to  idle  and  dissolute  courses  ?  A 
kind,  or,  as  the  occasion  required,  a  stern  expostulation 
of  his — for  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  moreover — 
brought  them  to  their  senses.  He  had  a  very  happy- 
knack  of  reasoning  and  laughing  quarrelsome  neighbours 
into  reconciliation  and  good  humour.  He  had  a  very 
keen  eye  after  the  practical  details  of  agriculture  ;  was 
equally  quick  at  detecting  an  inconvenience,  and  appre- 
ciating— sometimes  even  suggesting — a  remedy;  and  had, 
on  several  occasions,  brought  such  knowledge  to  bear 
very  effectively  upon  discussions  in  parliament.  His  con- 
stituents, few  in  number  undoubtedly,  and  humble,  were 
quite  satisfied  with  and  proud  of  their  member  ;  and  his 
unexpected  appearance  diffused  among  them  real  and 
general  satisfaction.  As  a  landlord,  he  was  beloved  by 
his  numerous  tenantry ;  and  well  he  might — for  never 
was  there  so  easy  and  liberal  a  landlord  :  he  might  at 
any  time  have  increased  his  rental  by  £1500  or  £2000 
a-year,  as  his  steward  frequently  intimated  to  him — but 
in  vain.  "Ten  thousand  a-year,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  "is 
far  more  than  my  necessities  require — it  affords  me  and 
my  family  every  luxury  that  I  can  conceive  of;  and  its 
magnitude  reminds  me  constantly  that  hereafter  I  shall 
be  called  upon  to  give  a  very  strict  and  solemn  account 
of  my  stewardship."  I  would  I  had  time  to  complete,  as 
it  ought  to  be  completed,  this  portraiture  of  a  true  Christian 
gentleman  ! 
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"  As  he  rode  up  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Inn,  at  Grilston, 
one  morning,  to  transact  some  Utile  business,  and  also  to 
look  in  on  the  Farmer's  Club,  which  was  then  holding 
one  of  its  fortnightly  meetings,  (all  touching  their  hats  and 
bowing  to  him  on  each  side  of  the  long  street  as  he  slowly- 
passed  up  it,)  he  perceived  one  of  his  horse's  feet  limp  a 
little.  On  dismounting,  therefore,  he  stopped  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  while  his  groom  took  up  the  foot  to  exa- 
mine it. 

"  Dey-viiish  fine  horse,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  one 
standing  close  beside  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  most  disagree- 
able confidence.  The  exclamation  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Aubrey  ;  who,  on  turning  to  the  speaker,  beheld  a  young 
man — 'twas  Titmouse — dressed  in  a  style  of  the  most 
extravagant  absurdity.  One  hand  was  stuck  into  the 
hinder  pocket  of  a  stylish  top  coat,  (the  everlasting  tip  of 
a  white  pocket-handkerchief  glistening  at  the  mouth  of 
his  breast  pocket;)  the  other  held  a  cigar  to  his  mouth, 
from  which,  as  he  addressed  Mr.  Aubrey  with  an  air  of 
provoking  impudence,  he  slowly  expelled  the  smoke  that 
he  had  inhaled.  Mr.  Aubrey  bowed  with  a  cold  and  sur- 
prised air,  without  replying,  at  the  same  time  wondering 
where  he  had  seen  the  ridiculous  object  before. 

"  The  horses  in  these  parts  ar'n't  to  be  compared  with 
them  at  London — eh,  sir  !"  quoth  Titmouse,  approaching 
closer  to  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  groom,  to  see  what  the  latter 
was  doing — who,  on  hearing  Titmouse's  last  sally,  gave 
him  a  very  significant  look. 

11  I'm  afraid  the  people  here  won't  relish  your  remarks, 
sir  !"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  hardly  able  to  forbear  a  smile, 
at  the  same  time  calmly  scanning  the  figure  of  his  compa- 
nion from  head  to  foot. 

"Who  cares?"  inquired  Titmouse,  with  a  very  ener- 
getic oath.  At  this  moment  up  came  a  farmer,  who, 
observing  Mr.  Aubrey,  made  him  a  very  low  bow.  Mr. 
Aubrey's  attention  being  at  the  moment  occupied  with 
Titmouse,  he  did  not  observe  the  salutation  ;  not  so  with 
Titmouse,  who  acknowledged  it  by  taking  off  his  hat  with 
great  grace!  Mr.  Aubrey  followed  into  the  house,  having 
ordered  his  groom  to  bring  back  the  horse  in  an  hour's 
time.  "  Pray,"  said  he  mildly  to  the  landlady,  "  who  is 
that  person  smoking  the  cigar  outside  ?" 
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"  Why,  sir,  he's  a  Mr.  Brown  ;  and  has  another  with 
him  here — who's  going  up  to  London  by  this  afternoon's 
coach — this  one  stays  behind  a  day  or  two  longer.  They're 
queer  people,  sir.  Such  dandies  !  Do  nothing  but  smoke, 
and  drink  brandy  and  water,  sir;  only  that  t'other  writes 
a  good  deal." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  remind  him,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
smiling,  "  that,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  speak  to  me  again,  I  am 
a  magistrate,  and  have  the  power  of  fining  him  five  shil- 
lings for  every  oath  he  utters." 

"  What,  sir  !  has  he  been  speaking  to  you  ?  Well,  I 
never — he's  the  most  forward  little  upstart  I  ever  seed  l" 
said  she,  dropping  her  voice  ;  "  and  the  sooner  he  takes 
himself  ofT  from  here  the  better  ;  for  he's  always  winking 
at  the  maids  and  talking  impudence  to  them.  I'se  box 
his  ears,  I  warrant  him,  one  of  these  times !"  Mr.  Aubrey 
smiled,  and  went  up  stairs. 

44  There  don't  seem  much  wrong,"  quoth  Titmouse  to 
the  groom,  with  a  condescending  air,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Aubrey  had  entered  the  house. 

44  Much  you  know  about  it,  I  don't  guess  !"  quoth  Sam, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

44  Who's  your  master,  fellow?" — inquired  Titmouse, 
knocking  ofT  the  ashes  from  the  tip  of  his  cigar. 

44  A  gentleman.      What's  your's  ?" 

44  Curse  your  impudence,  you  vagabond — "  The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  Sam,  with  a 
slight  tap  of  his  hand,  had  knocked  Titmouse's  glossy 
hat  off  his  head,  and  Titmouse's  purple-hued  hair  stood 
exposed  to  view,  provoking  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  one 
or  two  bystanders.  Titmouse  appeared  about  to  strike 
the  groom  ;  who,  hastily  giving  the  bridles  of  his  horses 
into  the  hands  of  an  ostler,  threw  himself  into  a  boxing 
attitude  ;  and,  being  a  clean,  tight-built,  stout  young  fellow, 
looked  a  very  formidable  object,  as  he  came  squaring 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dismayed  Titmouse ;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  outraged  honour  of  all  the  horses  of  York- 
shire, was  just  going  to  let  fly  his  one-two,  when  a  sharp 
tapping  at  ihe  bow-window  overhead  startled  him  for  a 
moment,  interrupting  his  warlike  demonstrations  :  and,  on 
casting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  threatening  figure  of 
his    master,  who    was    shaking    his  whip  at  him.      He 
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dropped  his  guard,  touched  his  hat  very  humbly,  and 
resumed  his  horse's  bridles  ;  muttering,  however,  to  Tit- 
mouse, "  If  thou'rt  a  man,  come  down  into  t'  yard,  and 
I'll  make  thee  think  a  horse  kicked  thee,  a  liar  as  thou 
art !" 

"  Who's  that  gentleman  gone  up  stairs  ?"  inquired 
Titmouse  of  the  landlady,  after  he  had  sneaked  into  the 
inn. 

"  Squire  Aubrey,  of  Yatton."  Titmouse's  face,  pre- 
viously pale,  flushed  all  over.  "  Ay,  ay,  thou  must  be 
chattering  to  the  grand  folks,  and  thou'st  nearly  put  thy 
foot  into  't  at  last,  I  can  tell  thee ;  for  that's  a  magistrate, 
and  thou'st  been  a  swearing  afore  him."  Titmouse 
smiled  rather  faintly  ;  and  entering  the  parlour,  affected 
to  be  engaged  with  a  county  newspaper  ;  and  he  remained 
very  quiet  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  not  venturing  out  of 
the  room  till  he  had  seen  off  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  formida- 
ble Sam. 

It  was  the  hunting  season ;  but  Mr.  Aubrey,  though 
he  had  as  fine  horses  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
and  which  were  always  at  the  service  of  his  friends, 
partly  from  want  of  inclination,  and  partly  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  constitution,  never  shared  in  the  sports  of  the 
field.  Now  and  then,  however,  he  rode  to  cover,  to  see 
the  hounds  throw  off,  and  exchange  greetings  with  a 
great  number  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  on  such 
occasions  collected  together.  This  he  did  the  morning 
after  that  on  which  he  had  visited  Grilston,  accompanied, 
at  their  earnest  entreaty,  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate.  I 
am  not  painting  angels,  but  describing  frail  human  nature  ; 
and  truth  forces  me  to  say,  that  Kate  knew  pretty  well 
that  on  such  occasions  she  appeared  to  no  little  advan- 
tage. I  protest  I  love  her  not  the  less  for  it — but  is  there 
a  beautiful  woman  under  the  sun  who  is  not  aware  of 
her  charms,  and  of  the  effect  they  produce  upon  our  sex  ? 
Pooh  !  I  never  will  believe  to  the  contrary.  In  Kate's 
composition  this  ingredient  was  but  an  imperceptible 
alloy  in  virgin  gold.  Now,  how  was  it  that  she  came  to 
think  of  this  hunting  appointment?  I  do  not  exactly 
know  ;  but  1  recollect  that  when  Lord  De  la  Zouch  last 
called  at  Yatton,  he  happened  to  mention  it  at  lunch,  and 
to  say  that  he  and  one  Geoffrey  Lovel  Delamere but 
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however  that  may  be,  behold,  on  a  bright  Thursday 
morning,  Aubrey  and  his  two  lovely  companions  made 
their  welcome  appearance  at  the  field,  all  superbly 
mounted,  and  most  cordially  greeted  by  all  present. 
Miss  Aubrey  attracted  universal  admiration  ;  but  there 
was  one  handsome  youngster,  his  well-formed  figure 
showing  to  great  advantage  in  his  new  scarlet  coat  and 
spotless  cords,  that  made  a  point  of  challenging  her  spe- 
cial notice,  and  in  doing  so,  attracting  that  of  all  his 
envious  fellow-sportsmen ;  and  that  was  Delamere.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  infinitely  more  taken  up  with  the  little 
party  from  Yatton  than  with  the  serious  business  of  the 
day.  His  horse,  however,  had  an  eye  to  business  ;  and 
with  erected  ears,  catching  the  first  welcome  signal 
sooner  than  its  gallant  rider,  sprung  off  like  light,  and 
would  have  left  its  abstracted  rider  behind,  had  he  not 
been  a  first-rate  seat.  In  fact,  Kate  herself  was  not  quite 
sufficiently  on  her  guard  ;  and  her  eager  filly  suddenly 
put  in  requisition  all  her  rider's  little  strength  and  skill  to 
rein  her  in — which  having  done,  Kate's  eye  looked  rather 
anxiously  after  her  late  companion,  who,  however,  had 
already  cleared  the  first  hedge,  and  was  fast  making  up 
to  the  scattering  scarlet  crowd.  Oh,  the  bright  exhila- 
rating scene ! 

"  Heigh  ho  !"  said  Kate,  with  a  slight  sigh,  as  soon  as 
Delamere  had  disappeared — "  I  was  very  nearly  off." 

"  So  was  somebody  else,  Kate  !"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
with  a  sly  smile. 

"  This  is  a  very  cool  contrivance  of  yours,  Kate, — 
bringing  us  here  this  morning,"  said  her  brother,  rather 
gravely. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Charles  ?"  she  inquired,  slightly 
reddening.  He  good-naturedly  tapped  her  shoulder  with 
his  whip,  laughed,  urged  his  horse  into  a  canter,  and  they 
were  all  soon  on  their  way  to  General  Grim,  a  friend  of 
the  late  Mr.  Aubrey's. 

The  party  assembled  on  New  Year's  Eve  at  Fother- 
ingham  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  was 
numerous  and  brilliant.  The  Aubreys  arrived  about  five 
o'clock;  and  on  their  emerging  from  their  chambers  into 
the  drawing-room,  about  half  past  six — Mr.  Aubrey  lead- 
ing in  his  lovely  wife  and  his  very  beautiful  sister — they 
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attracted  general  attention.  He  himself  looked  handsome, 
for  the  brisk  country  air  had  brought  out  a  glow  upon 
his  too  frequently  sallow  countenance — sallow  with  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  late  hours,  the  wasting 
excitement  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  and  his  smile  was 
cheerful,  his  eye  bright  and  penetrating.  There  is  nothing 
that  makes  such  quick  triumphant  way  in  English  society 
as  the  promise  of  speedy  political  distinction.  It  will  sup- 
ply to  its  happy  possessor  the  want  of  family  and  fortune 
— it  rapidly  melts  away  all  distinctions ;  the  obscure  but 
eloquent  commoner  finds  himself  suddenly  standing  in 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  privilege  and  exclusiveness — 
the  familiar  equal,  often  the  conscious  superior,  of  the 
haughtiest  peer  of  the  realm.  A  single  successful  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  opens  before  its  utterer  the 
shining  doors  of  fashion  and  greatness,  as  if  by  magic. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  power  stepping  into  its  palace,  welcomed 
by  gay  crowds  of  eager  obsequious  expectants.  Who 
would  not  press  forward  to  grasp  in  anxious  welcome 
the  hand  that,  in  a  few  short  years,  may  dispense  the 
glittering  baubles  sighed  after  by  the  great,  and  the  more 
substantial  patronage  of  office,  which  may  point  public 
opinion  in  any  direction]  But,  to  go  no  further,  what  if 
to  all  this  be  added  a  previous  position  in  society]  such 
as  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Aubrey  !  There  were  several 
very  fine  women,  married  and  single,  in  that  splendid 
drawing-room ;  but  there  were  two  girls,  in  very  different 
styles  of  beauty,  who  were  soon  allowed  by  all  present  to 
carry  off  the  palm  between  them — I  mean  Miss  Aubrey 
and  Lady  Caroline  Caversham,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Red  borough,  both  of  whom  were  on  a 
visit  at  the  castle  of  some  duration.  Lady  Caroline  and 
Miss  Aubrey  were  of  about  the  same  age,  and  dressed 
almost  exactly  alike,  viz.  in  white  satin  ;  only  Lady  Caro- 
line wore  a  brilliant  diamond  necklace,  whereas  Kate  had 
not  a  single  ornament. 

Lady  Caroline  was  a  trifle  the  taller,  and  had  a  very 
stately  carriage.  Her  hair  was  black  as  jet— her  features 
were  refined  and  delicate;  but  they  wore  a  very  cold, 
haughty  expression.  After  a  glance  at  her  half-closed 
eyes,  and  the  swan-like  curve  of  her  snowy  neck,  you 
unconsciously  withdrew  from  her,  as  from  an  inaccessi- 
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ble  beauty.  The  more  you  looked  at  her,  the  more  she 
satisfied  your  critical  scrutiny ;  but  your  feelings  went 
not  out  towards  her — they  were,  in  a  manner,  chilled 
and  repulsed.  Look,  now,  at  our  own  Kate  Aubrey — 
nay,  never  fear  to  place  her  beside  yon  supercilious 
divinity — look  at  her,  and  your  heart  acknowledges  her 
loveliness ;  your  soul  thrills  at  sight  of  her  bewitching 
blue  eyes— eyes  now  sparkling  with  excitement,  then 
languishing  with  softness,  in  accordance  with  the  vary- 
ing emotions  of  a  sensitive  nature — a  most  susceptible 
heart.  How  her  sunny  curls  harmonize  with  the  deli- 
cacy and  richness  of  her  complexion  !  Her  figure,  ob- 
serve, is  rather  fuller  than  her  rival's — stay,  don't  let 
your  eyes  settle  so  intently  upon  her  budding  form,  cr 
you  will  confuse  Kate — turn  away,  or  she  will  shrink 
from  you  like  the  sensitive  plant.  Lady  Caroline  seems 
the  exquisite  but  frigid  production  of  a  skilful  statuary, 
who  had  caught  a  divinity  in  the  very  act  of  disdainfully 
setting  her  foot  for  the  first  time  upon  this  poor  earth  of 
ours ;  but  Kate  is  a  living  and  breathing  beauty — as  it 
were,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God  himself. 

Kate  was  very  affectionately  greeted  by  Lady  De  la 
Zouch,  a  lofty  and  dignified  woman  of  about  fifty ;  so 
also  by  Lord  De  la  Zouch  ;  but  when  young  Delamere 
welcomed  her  with  a  palpable  embarrassment  of  manner, 
a  more  brilliant  colour  stole  into  her  cheek,  and  a  keen 
observer  might  have  noticed  a  little,  rapid,  undulating 
motion  in  her  bosom,  which  told  of  some  inward  emotion. 
And  a  keen  observer  had  Kate  at  that  moment  in  her 
beautiful  rival ;  from  whose  cheek,  as  that  of  Kate  deep- 
ened in  its  roseate  bloom,  faded  away  the  colour  entirely, 
leaving  it  the  hue  of  the  lily.  Her  drooping  eyelids 
could  scarcely  conceal  the  glances  of  alarm  and  anger 
which  she  darted  at  her  plainly  successful  rival  in  the 
affections  of  the  future  Lord  de  la  Zouch.  Kate  was 
quickly  aware  of  this  state  of  matters  ;  and  it  required 
no  little  self-control  to  appear  tm-aware  of  it.  Delamere 
took  her  down  to  dinner ;  in  doing  which  he  defied  the 
laws  of  etiquette  in  a  little  point  of  precedence  ;  and  he 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and  paid  her  such  pointed 
attentions  as  at  length  really  distressed  her ;  and  she 
was  quite  relieved  when  the  time  came  for  the  ladies  to 
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withdraw.  That  she  had  not  a  secret  yearning  towards 
Delamere,  the  frequent  companion  of  her  early  days,  I 
cannot  assert,  because  I  know  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  fact.  Circumstances  had  kept  him  on  the  Continent 
for  more  than  a  year  between  the  period  of  his  quitting 
Eton  and  going  to  Oxford,  where  another  twelvemonth 
had  slipped  away  without  his  visiting  Yorkshire;  thus 
two  years  had  elapsed — and  behold  Kate  had  become  a 
woman,  and  he  a  man!  They  had  mutual  predisposi- 
tions towards  each  other,  and  'twas  mere  accident  which 
of  them  first  manifested  symptoms  of  fondness  for  the 
other — the  same  result  must  have  followed,  namely  (to 
use  a  great  word)  reciprocation.  Lord  and  Lady  De  la 
Zouch  idolized  their  son,  and  were  old  and  very  firm 
friends  of  the  Aubrey  family  ;  and,  if  Delamere  really 
formed  an  attachment  to  one  of  Miss  Aubrey's  beauty 
accomplishments,  talent,  amiability,  and  good  family — 
why  should  he  not  be  gratified  1  Kate,  whether  she 
would  or  not,  was  set  down  to  the  piano,  Lady  Caroline 
accompanying  her  on  the  harp — on  which  she  usually 
performed  with  mingled  skill  and  grace;  but,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  both  the  fair  performers  found  fault  with 
their  instruments — then  with  themselves — and  presently 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  But  when,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  evening,  Kate's  spirits  had  been  a  little 
exhilarated  with  dancing,  and  she  sat  down,  at  Lord  de  la 
Zouch's  request,  and  gave  that  exquisite  song  from  the 
Tempest — "  Where  the  bee  sucks," — all  the  witchery  of 
her  voice  and  manner  had  returned ;  and  as  for  Delamere, 
he  would  have  given  the  world  to  marry  her  that  minute, 
and  so  for  ever  extinguish  the  hopes  of — as  he  imagined 
— two  or  three  nascent  competitors  for  the  beautiful  pme 
then  present. 

That  Kate  was  good  as  beautiful,  the  following  little 
incident  which  happened  to  her  on  the  ensuing  evening, 
will  show.  There  was  a  girl  in  the  village  at  Yatton. 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  called  Phoebe  Wil- 
liams ;  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  who  had  spent  about  two 
years  at  the  Hall  as  a  laundry  maid,  but  had  been  obliged, 
some  few  months  before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  to 
return  to  her  parents  in  the  village,  ill  of  a  decline.  She 
had  been  a  sweet-tempered  girl  in  her  situation,  and  all 
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her  fellow-servants  felt  great  interest  in  her,  as  also  did 
Miss  Aubrey.     Mrs.  Aubrey  sent  her  daily,  jellies,  sago, 
and  other  such  matters,  suitable  for  the  poor  girl's  condi- 
tion ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  her  return  from 
Fotheringham,  Miss  Aubrey,  finding  one  of  the  female 
servants  about  to  set  off  with  some  of  the  above-men- 
tioned articles,  and  hearing  that  poor  Phoebe  was  getting 
rapidly  worse,  instead  of  retiring  to  her  room  to  undress, 
slipped  on  an  additional  shawl,  and  resolved  to  accom- 
pany the  servant  to  the  village.     She  said  not  a  word  to 
either  her  mother,  her  sister-in-law,  or  her  brother ;  but 
simply  left  word  with  her  maid  where  she  was  going, 
and  that  she    should    quickly  return.     It  was    snowing 
smartly  when  Kate  set  off;  but  she  cared  not,  hurried  on 
by  the  impulse  of  kindness,  which  led  her  to  pay  perhaps 
a  last  visit  to  the  humble  sufferer.     She  walked  along- 
side of  the  elderly  female  servant,  asking  her  a  number 
of  questions  about  Phoebe,  and  her  sorrowing  father  and 
mother.     It  was  nearly    dark  as  they  quitted  the  park 
gates,  and  snowing,  if  any  thing,  faster  than  when  they 
had  left  the  Hall.     Kate,  wrapping  her  shawl  still  closer 
round  her  slender  figure,  and  her  face  pretty  well  pro- 
tected by  her  veil,  hurried  on,  and  they  soon    reached 
Williams's  cottage.     Its  humble  tenants  were,  as  may  be 
imagined,  not  a  little  surprised  at  her  appearance  at  such 
an  hour,  and  in  such  inclement  weather,  and  so  appa- 
rently unattended.     Poor  Phoebe,  worn  to  a  shadow,  was 
sitting  opposite  the  fire,  in  a  little  wooden  arm-chair,  and 
propped  up    by  a    pillow       She  trembled,  and    her  lips 
moved  on  seeing  Miss  Aubrey,  who,  sitting  down  on  a 
stool  beside  her,  after  laying   aside  her  snow- whitened 
shawl  and  bonnet,  spoke  to  her  in  the  most  gentle  and 
soothing  strain  imaginable.     What   a    contrast  in  their 
two  figures!     'Twould  have  been  no  violent  stretch  of 
imagination  to  say,  that  Catharine  Aubrey  at  that  mo- 
ment looked  like  a  ministering  angel  sent  to  comfort  the 
wretched  sufferer  in  her  extremity.     Phoebe's  father  and 
mother  stood  on  each  side  of  the  little  fire-place,  gazing 
with  tearful  eyes  upon  their  only  child,  soon  about  to 
depart  from  them  for  ever.     The  poor  girl  was  indeed  a 
touching  object.     She  had  been  very  pretty,  but  now  her 
face  was  white  and  wofully  emaciated — the  dread   im- 
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press  of  consumption  was  upon  it.  Her  wasted  fingers 
were  clasped  together  on  her  lap,  holding  between  them 
a  little  handkerchief,  with  which,  evidently  with  great 
effort,  she  occasionally  wiped  the  dampness  from  her 
face. 

"  You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  she  whispered,  "  to 
come  to  see  me,  and  so  late.  They  say  it's  a  sad  cold 
night." 

44 1  heard,  Phoebe,  that  you  were  not  so  well,  and  I 
thought  I  would  just  step  along  with  Margaret,  who  has 
brought  you  some  more  jelly.     Did  you  like  the  last  ?" 

"  Y-e-s,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly;  4' but  it's 
very  hard  for  me  to  swallow  any  thing  now,  my  throat 
feels  so  sore."  Here  her  mother  shook  her  head  and 
looked  aside ;  for  the  doctor  had  only  that  morning  ex- 
plained to  her  the  nature  of  the  distressing  symptom 
which  her  daughter  was  alluding  to — as  evidencing  the 
very  last  stage  of  her  fatal  disorder. 

44  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Phoebe,"  replied 
Miss  Aubrey.  "  Do  you  think  there's  any  thing  else 
that  Mrs.  Jackson  could  make  for  you." 

44  No,  ma'am,  thank  you;  I  feel  it's  no  use  trying  to 
swallow  any  thing  more." 

44  While  there's  life,"  said  Kate,  in  a  subdued,  hesi- 
tating tone,  44  there's  hope — they  say."  Phoebe  shook  her 
head  mournfully.  44  Don't  stop  long,  dear  lady — it's 
getting  very  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone.  Father  will 
go—" 

44  Never  mind  me,  Phoebe — I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I 
hope  you  mind  what  good  Dr.  Tatham  says  to  you?  You 
know  this  sickness  is  from  God,  Phoebe.  He  knows  what 
is  best  for  his  creatures. 

44  Thank  God,  ma'am,  I  feel  resigned.  I  know  it  is 
God's  will ;  but  I'm  very  sorry  for  poor  father  and 
mother — they'll  be  so  lone  like,  when  they  don't  see 
Phoebe  about.  Her  father  gazed  intently  at  her,  and 
the  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  cheeks ;  her  mother  put 
her  apron  before  her  face,  and  shook  her  head  in  silent 
anguish.  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments. 
"I  see  you  have  been  reading  the  Prayer-book  mamma 
gave  you  when   you   were   at   the  Hall,"   said   she   at 
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length,  observing  the  little  volume  lying  open  on  Phoebe's 
lap. 

"  Yes,  ma'am — I  was  trying  ;  but  somehow,  lately,  I 
can't  read,  (or  there's  a  kind  of  mist  comes  over  my  eyes, 
and  1  can't  see." 

M  That's  weakness,  Phoebe,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  quickly 
but  tremulously. 

'*  May  I  make  bold,  ma'am,"  commenced  Phoebe,  lan- 
guidly, after  a  hesitating  pause,  "  to  ask  you  to  read  the 
little  psalm  I  was  trying  to  read  a  while  ago  ?  I  should 
so  like  to  hear  you." 

11  I'll  try,  Phoebe,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  taking  the  book 
which  was  open  at  the  sixth  psalm.  'Twas  a  severe  trial, 
for  her  feelings  were  not  a  little  excited  already.  But 
how  could  she  refuse  the  dying  girl?  So  she  began,  a 
little  indistinctly,  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  with  frequent 
pauses  ;  for  the  tears  every  now  and  then  quite  obscured 
her  sight.  She  managed,  however,  to  get  as  far  as  the 
sixth  verse,  which  was  thus  :- — 

11  /  am  weary  of  my  groaning :  every  night  wash  I  my 
bed,  and  water  my  couch  with  tears :  my  beauty  is  gone 
for  very  trouble." 

Here  Kate's  voice  suddenly  stopped.  She  buried  her 
face  for  a  moment  or  two  in  her  handkerchief,  and  said 
hastily,  "  I  can't  read  any  more,  Phoebe  !''  Every  one  in 
the  little  room  was  in  tears  except  poor  Phoebe,  who  seem- 
ed past  that. 

44  It's  time  for  me  to  go,  now,  Phoebe.  We'll  send 
some  one  early  in  the  morning  to  know  how  you  are," 
said  Miss  Aubrey,  rising  and  pulling  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  She  contrived  to  beckon  Phoebe's  mother  to  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  silently  slipped  a  couple  of  guineas 
into  her  hands;  for  she  knew  the  mournful  occasion 
there  would  soon  be  for  such  assistance  !  She  then  left, 
peremptorily  declining  the  attendance  of  Phoebe's  father 
— saying  that  it  must  be  dark  when  she  could  not  find 
the  way  to  the  Hall,  which  was  almost  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  cottage,  and  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.  It  was  much  darker,  and  still  snowed,  though  not 
so  thickly  as  when  she  had  come.  She  and  Margaret 
walked  side  by  side,  at  a  quick   pace,  talking  together 
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about  poor  Phosbe.     Just  as  she  was  approaching  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  village,  nearest  the  park — 

11  Ah  !  my  lovely  gals  !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  in  a  low  but 
most  offensive  tone — "alone?  How  uncommon."  Miss 
Aubrey  for  a  moment  seemed  thunderstruck  at  so  sudden 
and  unprecedented  an  occurrence:  then  she  hurried  on, 
with  a  beating  heart,  whispering  to  Margaret  to  keep  close 
to  her,  and  not  to  be  alarmed.  The  speaker,  however, 
kept  pace  with  them. 

"  Lovely  gals  ! — wish  I'd  an  umbrella,  my  angels  !— 
take  my  arm  ?  Ah  !  Pretty  gals  !" 

**  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  at  length  exclaimed  Kate,  spirit- 
edly, suddenly  stopping  and  turning  to  the  rude  speaker. 

Who  else  should  it  be  but  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  "  Who 
ami?  Ah,  ha!  Lovely  gals!  one  that  loves  the  pretty 
gals  !" 

44  Do  you  know,  fellow,  who  I  am  ?"  inquired  Miss  Au- 
brey indignantly,  flinging  aside  her  veil,  and  disclosing  her 
beautiful  face,  white  as  death,  but  indistinctly  visible  in  the 
darkness,  to  her  insolent  assailant. 

"  No,  'pon  my  soul,  no  ;  but — lovely  gal  !  lovely  gal  ! 
— 'pon  mv  life,  spirited  gal ! — do  you  no  harm  ! — Take  my 
arm—" 

"  Wretch  !— ruffian  ! — how  dare  you  insult  a  lady  in  this 
manner  ?  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  My  name,  sir,  is 
Aubrey — I  am  Miss  Aubrey  of  the  Hall !    Do  not  think — " 

Titmouse  felt  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  dropping 
down  dead  at  that  moment,  with  amazement  and  terror; 
and  when  Miss  Aubrey's  servant  screamed  out  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  "  Help ! — help,  there  !"  Titmouse,  without 
uttering  a  syllable  more,  took  to  his  heels,  just  as  the  door 
of  a  collage,  at  only  a  few  yards'  distance,  opened,  and 
out  rushed  a  strapping  farmer,  shouting — ■•  Hey  !  what 
be  t'matter?"  You  may  guess  his  astonishment  on 
discovering  Miss  Aubrey,  and  his  fury  at  learning  the 
cause  of  her  alarm.  Out  of  doors  he  pelted,  without  his 
hat,  uttering  a  volley  of  fearful  imprecations,  and  calling 
on  the  unseen  miscreant  to  come  forward  ;  for  whom  it 
was  lucky  that  he  had  time  to  escape  from  a  pair  of  fists 
that  in  a  minute  or  two  would  have  beaten  his  little  car- 
cass into  a  jelly  !     Miss  Aubrey  was  so  overcome  by  the 
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shock  she  had  suffered,  that  but  for  a  glass  of  water  she 
might  have  fainted.  As  soon  as  she  had  a  little  recovered 
from  her  agitation,  she  set  off  home,  accompanied  by 
Margaret,  and  followed  very  closely  by  the  farmer,  with 
a  tremendous  knotted  stick  under  his  arm — (he  wanted 
to  have  taken  his  double-barrelled  gun) — and  thus  she 
soon  reached  the  Hall,  not  a  little  tired  and  agitated. 
This  little  incident,  however,  she  kept  to  herself,  and  en- 
joined her  two  attendants  to  do  the  same  ;  for  she  knew 
the  distress  it  would  have  occasioned  those  whom  she 
loved.  As  it  was,  she  was  somewhat  sharply  rebuked 
by  her  mother  and  brother,  who  had  just  sent  two  men 
out  in  quest  of  her,  and  whom  it  was  singular  that  she 
should  have  missed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an 
account  of  the  eccentric  movements  of  our  friend  Tit- 
mouse; still  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  just  mentioning 
that  the  sight  of  Miss  Aubrey  on  horseback  had  half  mad- 
dened the  little  fool ;  her  image  had  never  been  effaced 
from  his  memory  since  the  occasion  on  which,  as  already 
explained,  he  had  first  seen  her;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained,  through  Snap's  inquiries,  who  she  was,  he 
became  more  frenzied  in  the  matter  than  before,  because 
he  thought  he  now  saw  a  probability  of  obtaining  her. 
"  If  like  children,"  says  Edmund  Burke,  "  we  will  cry  for 
the  moon,  why  like  children  we  must — cry  on"  Whether 
this  was  not  something  like  the  position  of  Mr.  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  in  his  passion  for  Catharine  Aubrey,  the  reader 
can  judge.  He  had  unbosomed  himself  in  the  matter  to 
his  confidential  adviser  Mr.  Snap,  who,  having  accom- 
plished his  errand,  had  the  day  before  returned  to  town, 
much  against  his  will,  leaving  Titmouse  behind  him,  to 
bring  about,  by  his  own  delicate  and  skilful  management, 
a  union  between  himself,  as  the  future  Lord  of  Yatton, 
and  the  beautiful  sister  of  its  present  occupant. 

Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kale  were  sitting  together,  playing  at 
chess,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  Dr.  Tatham 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  junior,  looking  on  with  much  interest ; 
old  Mrs.  Aubrey  being  busily  engaged  in  writing.  Mr. 
Aubrey  was  sadly  an  over-match  for  poor  Kate— he  being 
in  fact  a  first-rate  plnyer  ;  and  her  soft  white  hand  had 
been  hovering  over  the  half-dozen  chessmen  she  had  left, 
uncertain  which  of  them  to  move,  for  nearly  two  minutes, 
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her  chin  resting  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  face  wearing 
a  very  puzzled  expression.  "  Come,  Kate,"  said  every 
now  and  then  her  brother,  with  that  calm  victorious  smile 
which  at  such  a  moment  would  have  tried  any  but  so  sweet 
a  temper  as  his  sister's.  "  If  /  were  you,  Miss  Aubrey," 
was  perpetually  exclaiming  Dr.  Tatham,  knowing  as  much 
about  the  game  the  while  as  the  little  Marlborough  spaniel 
lying  asleep  at  Miss  Aubrey's  feet.  "  Oh  dear  !"  said 
Kate  at  length,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  really  don't  see  how  to 
escape." 

"  Who  can  that  be?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey,  looking 
up  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  her  husband,  who  was  interested 
in  the  game — "  come,  come,  Kate."  A  Tew  minutes  after- 
wards a  servant  made  his  appearance,  and  coming  up  to 
Mr.  Aubrey,  told  him  that  Mr.  Parkinson  and  another 
gentleman  had  called  and  were  waiting  in  the  library  to 
speak  to  him  on  business. 

"  What  can  they  want  at  this  hour  V  exclaimed  Mr. 
Aubrey,  absently,  intently  watching  an  expected  move  of 
his  sister's,  which  would  have  decided  the  game.  At 
length  she  made  her  long  meditated  descent,  in  quite  an 
unexpected  quarter. 

"Check-mate!"  she  exclaimed,  with  infinite  glee. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  he,  rising,  with  a  slightly  surprised  and 
chagrined  air,  "  I'm  ruined  !  Now  try  your  hand  on  the 
doctor,  while  I  go  and  speak  to  these  people.  I  wonder 
what  can  possibly  have  brought  them  here.  Oh,  I  see — I 
see;  'tis  probably  about  Miss  Evelyn's  marriage-settle- 
ment— I'm  to  be  one  of  her  trustees.1'  With  this  he  left 
the  room,  and  presently  entered  the  library,  where  were 
two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  a  stranger,  was  in  the  act 
of  pulling  off  his  great-coat.  It  was  Mr.  Runnington ;  a  tall, 
thin,  elderly  man,  with  short  gray  hair — his  countenance 
bespeaking  the  calm,  acute,  clear-headed  man  of  business. 
The  other  was  Mr.  Parkinson  ;  a  plain,  substantial-look- 
ing, hard-headed,  country  attorney. 

"  Mr.  Runnington,  my  London  agent,  sir,"  said  he  to 
Mr.  Aubrey,  as  the  latter  entered.     Mr.  Aubrey  bowed. 

"  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  seated,"  he  replied,  taking  a  chair 
beside  them.  "Why,  Parkinson,  you  look  very  serious — 
both  of  you.   What  is  the  matter?"  he  inquired  surprisedly. 
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11  Mr.  Runnington,  sir,  has  arrived,  most  unexpectedly 
to  me,  only  an  hour  or  two  ago  from  London,  on  "business 
of  the  last  importance  to  you. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?  Pray  say  at  once  what  it  is — lam 
all  attention,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  anxiously. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remember  sending  Waters  to  me 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  last,  with  a  paper  which  had  been 
served  by  some  one  on  old  JolterT' 

11  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

"  Mr.  Runnington's  errand  is  connected  with  that  docu- 
ment." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  apparently  a  little 
relieved.  "1  assure  you,  gentlemen,  you  very  greatly 
over-estimate  the  importance  I  attach  to  any  thing  that 
such  a  troublesome  person  as  Mr.  Tompkins  can  do,  if  I 

am  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  he  who Well,  then* 

what  in  the  matter  1"  he  inquired  quickly,  observing  Mr. 
Parkinson  shake  his  head,  and  interchange  a  grave  look 
with  Mr.  Runnington  ;  "  you  cannot  think  how  you  would 
oblige  me  by  being  explicit." 

"This  paper,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  holding  up  that 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  at  once  recollected  as  the  one  on  which 
he  had  cast  his  eye,  on  its  being  handed  to  him  by  Wa- 
ters, "  is  a  Declaration  in  Ejectment  with  which  Mr. 
Tompkins  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  served  vir- 
tually on  you,  and  you  are  the  real  defendant." 

"So  I  apprehend  I  was  in  the  former  trumpery  ac- 
tion." 

"  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson, 
with  much  anxiety,  "several  years  ago,  some  serious 
conversation  which  you  and  1  had  together,  when  I  was 
preparing  your  marriage-settlements  1" 

Mr.  Aubrey's  face  was  suddenly  blanched. 

"  The  matters  we  then  discussed  have  suddenly  ac- 
quired immense  importance.  This  paper  occasions  us,  on 
your  account,  the  deepest  anxiety."  Mr.  Aubrey  con- 
tinued silent,  gazing  on  Mr.  Parkinson  with  intensity. 
"Supposing,  from  a  hasty  glance  at  it,  and  from  the  mes- 
sage accompanying  it,  that  it  was  merely  another  action 
of  Tompkins'  about  the  slip  of  waste  land  attached  to  Jol- 
ter's  cottage,  1  sent  up  to  London  to  Messrs.  Runnington, 

7* 
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requesting  them  to  call  on  the  plaintiff's  attorneys,  and 
settle  the  action.  He  did  so  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  ex- 
plain the  rest,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson  to  Mr.  Runnington. 

"  Certainly,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  I  called  accordingly 
yesterday  morning  on  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap 
— they  are  a  very  well  known,  but  not  very  popular  firm 
in  the  profession,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  my  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  business  I  had  called  to  settle 
was  set  right.  In  short,"  he  paused  as  if  distressed  at  the 
intelligence  he  was  about  to  communicate. 

"Oh,  pray,  pray  go  on,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  I  am  no  stranger,  sir,  to  your  fimness  of  character ; 
but  I  shall  have  to  tax  it,  I  fear,  to  its  uttermost.  To 
come  at  once  to  the  point — they  told  me  that  I  might 
undoubtedly  settle  the  matter  if  you  would  consent  to 
>give  up  immediate  possession  of  the  Yatton  estate,  and 
account  for  the  mesne  profits  to  their  client,  the  right  heir 
— as  they  contend — a  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse."  Mr.  Au- 
brey sunk  back  in  his  chair,  overcome,  for  an  instant,  by 
this  dreadful  and  astounding  intelligence:  and  all  three  of 
them  preserved  silence  for  more  than  a  minute.  Mr. 
Runnington  was  a  man  of  a  very  feeling  heart.  In  the 
course  of  his  great  practice,  he  had  had  to  encounter  many 
distressing  scenes;  but  probably  none  of  them  had  equalled 
that  in  which,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Mr.  Parkinson, 
who  distrusted  his  own  self-possession,  he  now  bore  a 
leading  part.  The  two  attorneys  interchanged  frequent 
looks  of  deep  sympathy  for  their  unfortunate  client,  who 
seemed  as  if  stunned  by  the  intelligence  they  had  brought 
him. 

"I  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  lose  an  instant  in  coming  down 
to  Yatton,"  resumed  Mr.  Runnington,  observing  Mr.  Au- 
brey's eyes  again  directed  inquiringly  towards  him;  "for 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  are  very  dangerous 
people  to  deal  with,  and  must  be  encountered  promptly, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  caution.  The  moment  that 
I  had  left  them,  I  hastened  to  the  Temple  to  retain  for  you 
Mr.  Subtle,  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit;  but  they 
bad  been  beforehand  with  me,  and  retained  him  nearly 
three  months  ago,  together  with  another  eminent  king's 
counsel  on  the  circuit.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  lost 
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no  time  in  giving  a  special  retainer  to  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, in  which  I  trust  I  have  done  right,  and  in  retaining  as 
junior  a  gentleman  whom  1  consider  to  be  incomparably 
the  ablest  lawyer  on  the  circuit." 

"  Did  they  say  any  thing  concerning  the  nature  of  their 
client's  title]"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a  languid  tone; 
but  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected. 

"  Very  little.  If  they  had  been  never  so  precise,  of 
course  I  should  have  distrusted  every  word  they  said. 
They  certainly  mentioned  that  they  had  had  the  first  con- 
veyancing opinion  in  the  kingdom,  which  concurred  in 
favour  of  their  client;  that  they  had  been  for  months  pre- 
pared at  all  points,  and  accident  only  had  delayed  their 
commencing  proceedings  till  now." 

"  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  who  the  claimant 
was?"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  Yes  ;  but  all  I  could  learn  was,  that  they  had  dis- 
covered him  by  mere  accident;  and  that  he  was  in  very 
obscure  and  distressed  circumstances.  I  tried  to  discover 
by  what  means  they  proposed  to  commence  and  carry  on 
so  expensive  a  contest;  but  they  smiled  significantly,  and 
were  silent."  Another  long  pause  ensued,  during  which 
Mr.  Aubrey  was  evidently  silently  struggling  with  very 
agitating  emotions. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  affecting  to  seek  the  re- 
covery of  only  one  insignificant  portion  of  the  property?" 
he  inquired. 

"  It's  their  own  choice — it  may  be  from  considerations 
of  mere  convenience.  The  title  by  which  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  recovering  what  they  at  present  go  for,  will  avail 
to  recover  every  acre  of  the  estate,  and  the  present  action 
will  consequently  decide  every  thing  !" 

"And  suppose  the  worst — that  they  are  successful: 
wThat  is  to  be  said  about  the  rental  which  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving all  this  time  — ten  thousand  a-year  V*  inquired  Mr. 
Aubrey,  looking  as  if  he  dreaded  to  hear  his  question  an- 
swered. 

"  Oh !  that's  quite  an  after  consideration — let  us  first 
fight  the  battle." 

"  I  beg,  Mr.  Runnington,  that  you  will  withhold  nothing 
from  me,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  faltering  voice.  M  To 
what  extent  shall  1  be  liable?" 
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Mr.  Runnington  paused. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  all  the  mesne  profits,  as  they  are 
called,  which  you  have  received, — "  commenced  Mr.  Par- 
kinson  

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Runnington;  "I  have  been 
turning  that  over  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  will  bar  all  but  the  last  six  years." 

"  Why, that  will  be  sixty  thousand  pounds!"  interrupted 
Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  look  of  sudden  despair.  "Gracious 
God,  that  is  perfectly  frightful ! — frightful  !  If!  lose  Yat- 
ton,  I  shall  not  have  a  place  to  put  my  head  in — not  one 
farthing  to  support  myself  with  !  And  yet  to  have  to 
make  up  sixty  thousand  pounds!"  The  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  eye  was  laden  with  alarm 
and  agony.  He  slowly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  bolted 
the  door,  that  they  might  not,  at  such  an  agitating  mo- 
ment, be  surprised  or  disturbed  by  any  of  the  family. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  in  a  faint  and  tremulous  tone, 
"that  if  this  claim  succeed,  my  mother  also,  will  share  my 
fate." 

They  shook  their  heads  in  silence. 

"Permit  me  to  suggest,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  respectful  sympathy,  "  that  sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

"  But  the  night  follows  !"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  visi- 
ble tremor;  and  his  voice  made  the  hearts  of  his  compa- 
nions thrill  within  them.  "Mine  is  really  a  fearful  case! 
I  and  mine,  I  feel,  are  become  suddenly  beggars.  We  are 
trespassers  at  Yatton.  We  have  been  unjustly  enjoying 
the  rights  of  others. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  earnestly, 
"that  remains  to  be  proved.  We  really  are  getting  on 
far  too  fast.  One  would  think  that  the  jury  had  already 
returned  a  verdict  against  us — that  judgment  had  been 
signed — and  that  the  sheriff  was  coming  in  the  morning 
to  execute  the  writ  of  possession  in  favour  of  our  oppo- 
nent." This  was  well  meant  by  the  speaker  ;  but  surely 
it  was  like  talking  of  the  machinery  of  the  ghastly  guillo- 
tine to  the  wretch  in  shivering  expectation  of  suffering  by 
it  on  the  morrow.  An  involuntary  shudder  ran  through 
Mr.  Aubrey.  "  Sixty  thousand  pounds!"  he  exclaimed, 
rising  and  walking  to  and  fro.     "  Why,  I  am  ruined  be- 
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yond  all  redemption  !  How  can  I  ever  satisfy  it  ?"  Again 
lie  paced  the  room  several  times  in  silent  agony.  The 
inward  prayer  which  he  then  offered  up  to  God,  for  calm- 
ness and  fortitude,  seemed  to  have  been,  in  a  measure, 
answered  :  and  he  presently  resumed  his  seat.  "  I  have, 
for  these  several  days  past,  had  a  strange  sense  of  impend- 
ing calamity,"  said  he  in  an  infinitely  more  tranquil  tone 
than  before — "  I  have  been  equally  unable  to  account  for 
or  get  rid  of  it.  It  may  be  an  intimation  from  heaven  ;  I 
bow  to  its  will  !" 

"  We  must  remember,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  "  that 
'possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law  ;'  which  means,  that 
your  mere  possession  will  entitle  you  to  retain  it  against 
all  the  world,  till  a  stronger  title  than  yours  to  the  right  of 
possession  be  made  out.  You  stand  on  a  mountain  ;  and 
it  is  for  your  adversary  to  displace  you,  not  by  showing 
merely  that  you  have  no  real  title,  but  that  he  has.  If  he 
could  prove  all  your  title-deeds  to  be  merely  waste-paper — 
that  in  fact  you  have  no  more  title  than  I  have — he  could 
not  advance  his  own  case  an  inch  ;  he  musters/  establish 
in  himself  a  clear  and  independent  title;  so  that  you  are 
entirely  on  the  defensive  :  and  rely  upon  it  that  so  acute 
and  profound  a  lawyer  as  the  attorney-general  will  impose 
every  difficulty  on " 

"  God  forbid  that  any  unconscieniious  advantage  should 
be  taken  on  my  behalf  !"  said  Mr.  Aubrey.  Mr.  Running- 
ton  and  Mr.  Parkinson  both  opened  their  eyes  pretty  wide 
at  this  sally  ;  the  latter  could  not  understand  but  that 
every  thing  was  fair  in  war  ;  the  former  saw  and  appre- 
ciated the  nobility  of  soul  which  had  dictated  the  excla- 
mation. 

"  I  suppose  the  affair  will  soon  become  public,"  said 
Mr.  Aubrey,  with  an  air  of  profound  depression. 

11  Your  position  in  the  county,  your  eminence  in  public 
life,  the  singularity  of  the  case,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake — all  are  circumstances  undoubtedly  calculated  soon 
to  urge  the  affair  before  the  notice  of  the  public,"  said  Mr. 
Runnington. 

"  Good  God,  who  is  to  break  the  disastrous  intelligence 
to  my  family  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  hiding  his  face  in 
his  hands.  "Something,  I  suppose,"  he  presently  added, 
with  forced  calmness,  "  must  be  done  immediately." 
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*l  Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Parkinson  and  I  will  immediately 
proceed  to  examine  your  title-deeds,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  are,  1  understand,  here  in  the  Hall,  and  the  rest 
at  Mr.  Parkinson's;  and  prepare,  without  delay,  a  case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  and  also  of  some 
eminent  conveyancer.  Who,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr. 
Runnington,  addressing  Mr.  Parkinson — "  who  was  the 
conveyancer  that  had  the  abstracts  before  him,  on  pre- 
paring Mr.  Aubrey's  marriage  settlement  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  are  alluding  to  the  4  Opinio?!'  I  mentioned  to 
you  this  evening?"  inquired  Mr.  Parkinson.  "  I  have  it 
at  my  house,  and  will  show  it  you  in  the  morning.  The 
doubt  he  expressed  on  one  or  two  points  gave  me,  I  re- 
collect, no  little  uneasiness — as  you  may  remember,  Mr. 
Aubrey." 

"  I  certainly  do,"  he  replied,  with  a  profound  sigh  ; 
"but  though  what  you  said  reminded  me  of  something  or 
another  that  I  had  heard  when  a  mere  boy,  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  I  think  you  told  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  opinion  was  a  nervous  fidgety  man,  always 
raising  difficulties  in  his  clients'  titles — and  one  way  or 
another,  the  thing  never  gave  me  any  concern — never 
even  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  till  to-day." 

"  You  see,  if  only  one  link,  or  part  of  a  link,  in  a  chain, 
is  infirm,"  said  Mr.  Runnington — "  however  remote — " 

"  You  will  take  a  Mule  refreshment,  gentlemen,  after 
your  journey  ?"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  suddenly  interrupting 
him — glad  of  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  him  of  re- 
viving his  own  exhausted  spirits  by  a  little  wine,  before 
returning  to  the  drawing-room.  He  swallowed  several 
glasses  of  wine  without  any  sensible  effect  ;  and  the 
bearers  of  the  dreadful  intelligence  just  communicated  to 
the  reader,  after  a  promise  by  Mr.  Aubrey  to  drive  over 
to  Grilston  early  in  the  morning,  and  bring  such  of  his 
title-deeds  as  were  then  at  the  Hall,  took  their  departure  ; 
leaving  him  considerably  calmer,  but  with  a  fearful  op- 
pression at  his  heart.  Long  accustomed  to  control  his 
feelings,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  on  the  present 
occasion — and  almost  entirely  succeeded.  His  face, 
however,  on  re-entering  the  drawing-room,  which  his 
mother,  attended  by  Kate,  had  quilled  for  her  bedroom, 
somewhat  alarmed  Mrs.  Aubrey  ;  whom,  however,  he  at 
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once  quieted,  by  saying  that  he  certainly  had  been  an- 
noyed— "excessively  annoyed"  at  a  communication  just 
made  to  him;  "and  which  might — in  fact — prevent  his 
sitting  again  for  Yatton."  "  There,  doctor,  am  I  not 
right!"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  appealing  to  Dr.  Tatham— 
"did  I  not  tell  you  that  this  was  something  connected 
with  politics?  Charles,  I  do  hate  politics — give  me  a 
quiet  home  !"  A  pang  shot  through  Mr.  Aubrey's  heart ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  had,  for  the  present,  succeeded  in  his 
object. 

Mr.  Aubrey's  distracted  mind  was  indeed,  as  it  were, 
buffeted  about  that  night  on  a  dark  sea  of  trouble;  while 
the  beloved  being  beside  him  lay  sleeping  peacefully,  all 
unconscious  of  the  rising  storm.  Many  times,  during 
that  dismal  night,  would  he  have  risen  from  his  bed  to 
seek  a  momentary  relief,  by  walking  to  and  fro,  but  that 
he  feared  disturbing  her,  and  disclosing  the  extent  and 
depth  of  his  distress.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  he  at  length  sunk  into  sleep;  and  of  one 
thing  I  can  assure  the  reader,  that  however  that  excellent 
man  might  have  shrunk— and  shrink  he  did — from  the 
sufferings  that  seemed  in  store  for  him,  and  those  who 
were  far  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  he  did  not  give  way 
to  one  repining  or  rebellious  thought.  On  the  contrary, 
his  real  frame  of  mind,  on  that  trying  occasion,  may  be 
discovered  in  one  short  prayer,  which  he  more  than  once 
was  on  the  point  of  expressing  aloud  in  words — "Oh  my 
God  !  in  my  prosperity  I  have  ever  acknowledged  thee ; 
forsake  me  not  in  my  adversity  !" 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  his  carriage  drew  up 
at  Mr.  Parkinson's  door  ;  and  he  brought  with  him,  as 
he  had  promised,  a  great  number  of  title-deeds  and  family 
documents.  On  these,  as  well  as  on  many  others  which 
were  in  Mr.  Parkinson's  custody,  that  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Runnington  were  anxiously  engaged  during  almost  every 
minute  of  that  day  and  the  ensumg  one;  at  the  close  of 
which,  they  had,  between  them,  drawn  up  the  rough  draft 
of  a  case,  with  which  Mr.  Runnington  set  off  for  town  by 
the  mail ;  undertaking  to  lay  it,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
before  the  attorney-general,  and  also  before  one  of  the 
greatest  conveyancers  of  the  day  ;  commended  to  their 
best  and  earliest  attention,  by  very  liberal  fees  and  extra 
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gratuities  to  their  clerks.     He  pledged  himself  to  transmit 
their  opinions,  by  the  very  first  mail,  to  Mr.  Parkinson  ; 
and  both  those  gentlemen  immediately  set  about  active 
preparations  for  defending  the  ejectment.     The  "  eminent 
conveyancer"    fixed    upon   by  Messrs.  Runnington  and 
Parkinson,  was  Mr.  Tresayle,  whose  clerk,  however,  on 
looking  into  the  papers,  presently  carried  them   back  to 
Messrs.  Runnington,  with  the  information  that  Mr  Tre- 
sayle had,  a  few  months  ago,  "  advised  on  the  other  side." 
The  next  person  whom  Mr.  Runniugton  thought  of,  was 
— singularly  enough — Mr.  Mortmain,  who  was  occasion- 
ally employed,  in  heavy  matters,  by  the  firm.     His  clerk 
also,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  returned  the  papers,  as- 
signing the  same  reason  as  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Tre- 
sayle's  clerk.     All  this  formed  a  startling  corroboration, 
truly,  of  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon's  assurance  to  Mr. 
Runnington,  that  they  had  "  had  the  first  conveyancing 
opinions  in  the  kingdom,"  and  evidenced  the  formidable 
scale  on  which  their  operations  were  being  conducted. 
There    were,  however,  other    "  eminent    conveyancers" 
besides  the  two  above  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mansfield,  who,  with  a  less  extended  reputation,  but 
an  equal  practice,  was  a  far  abler  man,  and  a  much  higher 
style  of  conveyancer  than  Mr.  Mortmain,  Mr.  Runnington 
left  his  client's  interests  with  the  utmost  confidence.    Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  laid  the  case  also  before  Mr.  Crys- 
tal, the  junior,  whom  he  had  already  retained  in  the  cause 
— a  man  whose  lucid  understanding  was  not  ill  indicated 
by  his  name.     Though   his  manner  in  court  was  feeble 
and  unimpressive,  and  his  appearance  even  childish  ;  his 
temper  irritable,  and  his  demeanour  ridiculously  super- 
cilious; he  was  an  invaluable  acquisition  in  an  important 
cause.     He  knew,  probably,  little  else  than  law ;  but  to 
that  he  had  for  some  twenty  years  applied  himself  with 
unwearying   energy  ;    and    he   consequently    became   a 
ready,  accurate,  and  thorough  lawyer,  equal  to  all  the 
practical  exigencies  of  his  profession.     He  brought  his 
knowledge  to  bear  on  every  point  presented  to  him  with 
beautiful  precision.    He  was  equally  quick  and  cautious — 
artful  to  a  degree — but  I  shall  have  other  opportunities 
of  describing  him;  since  on  him,  as  on  every  working 
junior,  will  devolve  the  real  conduct  of  the  defendant's 
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case  in  the  memorable  action  of  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Tit- 
mouse v.  Roe. 

As  Mr.  Aubrey  was  driving  home  from  the  visit  to  Mr. 
Parkinson  which  1  have  above  mentioned,  he  stopped  his 
carriage  on  entering  the  village,  because  he  saw  Dr.  Tat- 
ham  coming  out  of  Williams's  cotiage,  where  he  had  been 
paying  a  visit  to  poor  Phoebe. 

The  little  doctor  was  plundering  on,  ankle-deep  in  snow, 
towards  the  vicarage,  when  Mr.  Aubrey  (who  had  sent 
home  his  carriage  with  word  that  he  should  presently  fol- 
low) came  up  with  him,  and  greeting  him  with  his  usual 
fervour,  said  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  vicarage. 

"  You  are  in  very  great  trouble,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
the  doctor,  seriously — "  I  saw  it  plainly  last  night;  but  of 
course  I  said  nothing.  Come  into  my  little  house  here — 
let  us  talk  freely  with  one  another;  for,  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  hisjriend.  Is  it 
not  so  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,  my  dear  doctor,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey, 
suddenly  softened  by  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  the  doc- 
tor's manner.  How  much  the  good  doctor  was  shocked 
by  the  communication  which  Mr.  Aubrey  presently  made 
to  him,  the  reader  may  easily  imagine.  He  even  shed 
tears,  on  beholding  the  forced  calmness  with  which  Mr. 
Aubrey  depicted  the  gloomy  prospect  that  was  before  him. 
'Tvvas  not  in  vain  that  the  pious  pastor  led  the  subdued 
and  willing  mind  of  his  beloved  companion  to  those  sources 
of  consolation  and  support  which  a  true  Christian  cannot 
approach  in  vain.  Upon  his  bruised  and  bleeding  feelings 
was  poured  the  balm  of  true  religious  consolation  ;  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  quilted  his  reverend  companion  with  a  far  firmer 
tone  of  mind  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered  the 
vicarage.  But  when  he  passed  through  the  park  gates,  the 
sudden  reflection  that  he  was  probably  no  longer  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  dear  old  familiar  objects  that  met  his  eye  at 
every  step,  almost  overpowered  him. 

On  entering  the  hall,  he  was  informed  that  one  of  the 
tenants,  Peter  Johnson,  had  been  sitting  in  the  servants' 
hall  for  nearly  two  hours,  waiting  to  see  him.  Mr.  Au- 
brey repaired  at  once  to  the  library,  and  desired  the  man  to 
be  shown    in.      Johnson  hod  been  for  some   twenty-five 

vol.  n.  3 
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years  a  tenant  of  a  considerable  farm  on  the  estate,  Lad 
scarcely  ever  been  even  a  few  weeks  behindhand  with  his 
rent,  and  had  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary persons  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  had 
now,  poor  fellow,  got  into  trouble  indeed,  for  he  had,  a 
year  or  two  before,  been  persuaded  to  become  security  for 
his  brother-in-law  as  a  tax-collector;  and  had,  alas!  the  day 
before,  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  three  hundred  pounds 
in  which  he  stood  bound — his  worthless  brother-in-law 
having  absconded  with  nearly  £1000  of  the  public  money. 
Poor  Johnson,  who  had  a  large  family  to  support,  was  in 
deep  tribulation,  bowed  down  with  grief  and  shame  ;  and 
after  a  sleepless  night  had  at  length  ventured  down  to  Yat- 
ton,  and  with  a  desperate  boldness  asked  the  benevolent 
squire  to  advance  him  £200  towards  the  money,  to  save 
himself  from  being  cast  into  prison.  Mr.  Aubrey  heard 
his  sad  story  to  the  end  without  one  single  interruption  ; 
though,  to  a  more  practised  observer  than  the  old  farmer, 
the  workings  of  his  countenance,  from  time  to  time,  must 
have  told  his  inward  agitation.  "  I  lend  this  poor  soul 
£200!"  thought  he,  "who  am  penniless  myself!  Shall 
I  not  be  really  acting  as  his  dishonest  relative  has  been 
acting,  and  making  free  with  money  that  belongs  to  ano- 
ther ?" 

"  I  assure  you,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  he  at  length, 
with  a  little  agitation  of  manner,  "  that  I  have  just  now  a 
very  serious  call  upon  me — or  you  know  how  gladly  I 
would  have  complied  with  your  request." 

11  Oh,  sir,  have  mercy  on  me  !  I've  an  ailing  wife  and 
seven  children  to  support,"  said  poor  Johnson,  wringing 
his  hands. 

"  Can't  I  do  any  thing  with  the  government  ?" — 

"  No,  sir  ;  I'm  told  they're  so  mighty  angry  with  my 
rascally  brother,  they'll  listen  to  nobody  !  It's  a  hard 
matter  for  me  to  keep  straight  at  home  without  this,  sir. 
I've  so  many  mouths  to  fill — and  if  they  take  me  off  to 
prison,  Lord  !  Lord  !  what's  to  become  of  us  all  V 

Mr.  Aubrey's  lip  quivered.  Johnson  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  "  I've  never  asked 
a  living  man  for  money  before,  sir — and,  if  you'll  only 
lend   it  me,  God   Almighty  will  bless  you  and  yours — 
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you'll  save  us  all  from  ruin — I'll  work  day  and  night  to 
pay  it  back  again  !" 

"  Rise — rise,  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  emotion. 
"  You  shall  have  the  money,  my  friend,  if  you  will  call 
to-morrow,"  he  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  / 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Had  Mr.  Aubrey  been  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  viva- 
cious turn,  the  contrast  now  afforded  by  his  gloomy 
manner  must  have  alarmed  his  family.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  so  strong  and  marked  as  to  be  attended 
with  that  effect,  especially  as  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  conceal,  or  at  least  to  control  his  distress. 
That  something  had  gone  wrong,  he  freely  acknowledged ; 
and,  as  he  spoke  of  it  always  in  connexion  with  political 
topics,  he  succeeded  in  parrying  their  questions,  and 
checking  suspicion.  But,  whenever  they  wore  all  col- 
lected together,  could  he  not  justly  compare  them  to  a 
happy  group,  uuiuii&uiwxa  that  they  aiood  on  a  mine 
which  was  about  to  be  fired  V 

About  a  week  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  arrived  little  Charles'  birth-day,  when  he  be- 
came five  years  old ;  and  Kate  had  for  some  days  been 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  got  up  a  children's  party  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  After  considerable  riding  and 
driving  about,  she  succeeded  in  persuading  the  parents 
of  some  eight  or  ten  children — two  little  daughters,  for 
instance,  of  the  Earl  of  Oldacre,  (beautiful  creatures  they 
were,  to  be  sure) — little  Master  and  the  two  Miss  Ber- 
tons,  the  children  of  one  of  the  county  members — Sir 
Harry  Oldfield,  an  orphan  of  about  five  years  of  age,  the 
infant  possessor  of  a  magnificent  estate — and  two  or  three 
other  little  girls — to  send  them  all  to  Yatton  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  with  their  governesses  and  attendants. 

'Twas  a  charming  little  affair.  It  went  off  brilliantly, 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  repaid  all  Kate's  exertions.  She, 
her  mother,  and  brother,  and  sister,  all  dined  at  the  same 
table  with  the  merry  little  guests,  who  (with  a  laughable 
crowd  of  attendants  behind  them,  to  be  sure)  behaved 
kably  well  on  the  occasion.  Sir  Harry  (a  little 
thing  about  Charles's  age,  the  black  riband  round  his 
waist,  and  also  the  half  mourning  dress  worn  by  his  maid. 
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who  stood  behind  him,  showed  how  recent  was  the  event 
which  had  made  him  an  orphan)  proposed  little  Aubrey's 
health,  in  (I  must  own)  a  somewhat  stiff  speech,  demurely 
dictated  to  him  by  Kate,  (who  sat  between  him  and  her 
beautiful  little  nephew.)  She  then  performed  the  same 
office  for  Charles,  who  stood  on  a  chair  while  delivering 
his  eloquent  acknowledgment  of  the  toast. 

Oh,  that  anguished  brow  of  thine,  Aubrey,  (thank  God 
it  is  unobserved  !)  but  itteljs  me  that  the  iron  is  entering 
thy  soul. 

And  the  moment  that  he  had  done — Kate  folding  her 
arms  around  him  and  kissing  him — down  they  all  jumped, 
and  a  merry  throng,  scampered  off  to  the  drawing-room, 
(followed  by  Kate,)  where  blindman's  buff,  husbands  and 
wives,  and  divers  other  little  games,  kept  them  in  constant 
enjoyment.  After  tea  they  were  to  have  dancing — Kate 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies — and  'twas  quite  laughable  to 
see  how  perpetually  she  was  foiled  in  her  efforts  to  form 
the  little  sets.  The  girls  were  orderly  enough — but  their 
wild  little  partners  were  quite  uncontrollable.  The  instant 
they  were  placed,  and  Kate  had  gone  to  the  instrument 
and  struck  off  a  note  or  two — heigh! — there  was  a 
scrambling  little  crowd,  jumping,  and  laughing,  and  chat- 
tering, and  singing !  Over  and  over  again  she  formed 
them  into  sets  with  the*  like  results.  But  at  length  a 
young  lady,  one  of  their  governesses,  took  Miss  Aubrey's 
place  at  the  piano,  leaving  the  latter  to  superintend  the 
performances  in  person.  She  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  up  something  like  a  country-danee,  led  off  by 
Charles  and  little  Lady  Anne  Cherville,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Oldacre,  a  beautiful  child  of  about  five 
years  old,  and  who,  judging  from  appearances,  bade  fair 
in  due  time  to  become  another  Lady  Caroline  Caversham. 
You  would  have  laughed  outright  to  watch  the  coquetish 
airs  which  this  little  creature  gave  herself  with  Charles, 
whom  yet  she  evidently  could  not  bear  to  see  dancing 
with  another. 

"  Now  I  shall  dance  with  somebody  else  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, suddenly  letting  go  Lady  Anne,  and  snatching  hold 
of  a  sweet  little  thing.  Miss  Berton,  that  was  standing 
modestly  beside  him.  The  discarded  beauty  walked  with 
a  stately  air,  and  swelling  heart,  towards  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
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who  sat  beside  her  husband  on  the  sofa ;  and  on  reaching 
her,  she  stood  for  a  few  moments  silently  watching  her 
late  partner  busily  engaged  with  her  successor — and  then 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Charles  !"  called  out  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  had  watched 
the  whole  affair,  and  could  hardly  keep  her  countenance, 
— "  come  here  directly,  Charles." 

"Yes,  mamma!-'  he  exclaimed — quite  unaware  of  the 
serious  aspect  which  things  were  assuming — and,  without 
quitting  the  dance,  where  he  was  (as  his  jealous  mistress 
too  plainly  saw,  for,  despite  her  grief,  her  eye  seemed  to 
follow  all  his  motions)  skipping  about  with  infinite  glee 
with  a  third  partner — a  laughing  sister  of  his  last  partner, 

"  Come  here,  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey  ;  and  in  an 
instant  his  little  son,  all  flushed  and  breathless,  was  at  his 
side. 

"  Well,  dear  papa!"  said  he,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
tlie  little  throng  he  had  just  quitted,  and  where  his  deserted 
partner  was  skipping  about  alone. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  Lady  Anne,  Charles  ?" 
said  his  father. 

"  Nothing,  dear  papa  !"  he  replied,  still  wistfully  eyeing 
the  dancers. 

"  You  know  you  left  me,  and  went  to  dance  with  Miss 
Berton  ;  you  did,  Charles  !"  said  the  offended  beauty. 

"  That  is  not  behaving  like  a  little  gentleman,  Charles," 
said  his  father.     The  tears  came  into  the  child's  eyes. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  dear  papa,  I  will  dance  witli  her — " 

11  No,  not  now,"  said  Lady  Anne,  haughtily. 

"  Oh,  pooh  !  pooh  ! — kiss  and  be  friends,"  said  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  "  and  go  and  dance  as  prettily  as  you  were  doing 
before."  Little  Aubrey  put  his  arms  round  Lady  Anne, 
kissed  her,  and  away  they  both  started  to  the  dance  again. 
While  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Aubrey's  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  servant  who  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door,  and  then  retired,  (for  such  had 
been  Mr.  Aubrey's  orders  in  the  event  of  any  messenger 
coming  from  Grilston.)  Hastily  whispering  that  he  should 
return  soon,  he  left  the  room.  In  the  hall  stood  a  messen- 
ger from  Mr.  Parkinson ;  and,  on  seeing  Mr.  Aubrey,  he 
took  out  a  packet  and  retired,  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  evident 
trepidation,  repairing  to  his  library.  With  a  trembling 
8* 
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hand  he  broke  the  seal,  and  found  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Parkinson,  with  three  other  enclosures  : 

"  Grilston,  12th  Jan.  18—. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  only  just  received,  and  at  once  forward  to  yon, 
copies  of  three  opinions  given  by  the  attorney-general, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Crystal.  I  lament  to  find  that 
they  are  of  a  most  discouraging  character.  They  are 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  having  been  laid  before 
their  respective  writers  at  the  same  moment ;  yet  you 
will  observe  that  all  three  of  them  have  hit  upon  precisely 
the  same  points,  viz.,  that  your  grandfather  had  no  right 
to  succeed  to  the  inheritance  till  there  was  a  failure  of  the 
heirs  of  Dame  Dorothy  Duddington.  If,  therefore,  our 
opponents  have  contrived  to  ferret  out  any  one  who  satis- 
fies that  designation,  (I  cannot  conjecture  how  they  ever 
got  upon  the  scent,)  I  really  fear  we  must  prepare  for  the 
worst.  I  have  been  quietly  pushing  my  inquiries  in  all 
directions,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  clue  to  the  case  in- 
tended to  be  set  up  against  us,  and  which  you  will  find 
very  shrewdly  guessed  at  by  the  attorney-general.  Nor 
am  I  the  only  party  in  the  field  who  has  been  making 
pointed  inquiries  in  your  neighbourhood  ;  but  of  this  more 
when  we  meet  to-morrow. 
"I  remain 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 

k'  J.  Parkinson. 
"  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  M.  P." 

Having  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Aubrey  sunk  back  in  his 
chair,  and  remained  motionless  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  At  length  he  roused  himself  and  read  over 
the  opinions  ;  the  effect  of  which  he  found  had  been  but 
too  correctly  given  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  Some  suggestions 
and  inquiries  put  by  the  acute  and  experienced  Mr.  Crys- 
tal, suddenly  revived  recollections  of  one  or  two  incidents 
even  of  his  boyish  days,  long  forgotten,  but  which,  as  he 
reflected  upon  them,  began  to  reappear  to  his  mind's  eye 
with  sickening  distinctness.  Wave  after  wave  of  agony 
passed  over  him,  chilling  and  benumbing  his  heart  within 
him  ;  so  that,  when   his   little  son  came  some  time  after- 
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wards  running  up  to  him,  with  a  message  from  his  mam- 
ma, that  she  hoped  he  could  come  back  to  see  them  all 
play  at  snapdragon  before  they  went  to  bed,  he  answered 
him  mechanically,  hardly  seeming  sensible  even  of  his 
presence.  At  length,  with  a  groan  that  came  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  he  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro,  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself,  and  preparing 
himself  in  some  degree,  for  encountering  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  his  sister.  Taking  up  his  candle,  he  hastened 
to  his  dressing-room,  where  he  hoped,  by  the  aid  of  re- 
freshing ablutions,  to  succeed  in  effacing  at  least  the 
stronger  of  these  traces  of  suffering  which  his  glass  dis- 
played to  him,  as  it  reflected  the  image  of  his  blanched 
and  agitated  countenance.  A  sudden  recollection  of  the 
critical  and  delicate  situation  of  his  idolized  wife  glanced 
through  his  heart  like  a  keen  arrow.  He  sunk  upon  the 
sofa,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  looked  the  most  forlorn  ob- 
ject that  could  be  imagined.  While  he  was  in  this  deplo- 
rable state  of  mind,  the  door  was  pushed  hastily  but 
gently  open ;  and,  first  looking  in  to  see  that  it  was  really 
he  of  whom  she  was  in  search,  in  rushed  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
pale  and  agitated,  having  been  alarmed  by  his  non-ap- 
pearance in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  look  of  the  ser- 
vant, from  whom  she  had  learned  that  his  master  had 
been  for  some  time  gone  up  stairs. 

"Charles!  my  love!  my  sweet  love!"  she  exclaimed 
wildly,  rushing  up  to  him,  flinging  herself  down  beside 
him,  and  casting  her  arms  round  his  neck.  Overcome 
by  the  suddenness  of  her  appearance  and  movements,  for 
a  moment  he  spoke  not,  but  stared  at  her  as  if  stupified. 

"For  mercy's  sake — as  you  love  me? — tell  me,  my 
darling,  darling  Charles,  what  has  happened !" 

"Nothing — love — nothing;"  but  his  look  belied  his 
speech. 

"  Oh !  am  I  not  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  dearest  1 
Charles,  I  shall  go  distracted  if  you  do  not  tell  me  what 
has  happened.  I  know  that  something — something 
dreadful — "  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew 
her  tenderly  towards  him.  He  felt  her  heart  beating  vio- 
lently.    He  kissed  her  cold  forehead,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Come,  dearest!  let  me  share  your  sorrows,"  said  she, 
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in  a  thrilling  voice.  "  Cannot  you  trust  your  Agnes  I 
Has  not  Heaven  sent  me  as  a  helpmeet  for  you !" 

"  I  love  you,  Agnes !  ay,  more  than  ever  man  loved 
woman  !"  he  murmured,  and  buried  his  face  in  her 
bosom.  Her  arms  folded  him  in  closer  and  closer  em- 
brace ;  and  she  looked  with  wild  agitation,  expecting 
presently  to  hear  of  some  fearful  catastrophe.  "  I  cannot 
bear  this  much  longer,  dearest — I  feel  I  cannot,"  said  she, 
rather  faintly.  "  What  has  happened  ?  What  that  you 
dare  not  tell  me  ?  I  can  bear  any  thing,  while  I  have  you 
and  my  children!  You  have  been  unhappy,  my  own 
Charles,  for  many  days  past.  I  will  not  part  with  you 
now  till  I  know  all  !" 

"  You  soon  must  know  all,  my  precious  Agnes  ;  and  I 
take  Heaven  to  witness,  that  it  is  only  on  your  account 
— I  did  not  wish  you  to  have  known  it  till " 

"  You — are  never  going — to  fight  a  duel  V  she  gasped, 
turning  as  white  as  death. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  Agnes  !  I  solemnly  assure  you !  If  I 
could  have  brought  myself  to  engage  in  such  an  unhal- 
lowed affair,  would  this  scene  ever  first  have  occurred  1 
No,  no,  my  own  love !  Must  I  then  tell  you  of  the  mis- 
fortune that  has  overtaken  US'!"  She  gazed  at  him  in 
mute  and  breathless  apprehension.  "  They  are  bringing 
an  action  against  me,  which,  if  successful,  may  cause  us 
all  to  quit  Yatton — and,  it  may  be,  for  ever." 

41  Oh,  Charles  !"  she  murmured,  her  eyes  riveted  upon 
his,  while  she  unconsciously  moved  nearer  to  him,  and 
trembled.     Her  head  drooped  upon  his  shoulder. 

""Why  is  this  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  Let  us,  dearest,  talk  of  it  another  time.  I  have  now 
told  you  what  you  asked  me."  He  poured  her  out  a 
glass  of  water.  Having  drunk  a  little,  she  appeared  re- 
vived. 

"Is  all  lost]  Do,  my  own  Charles,  let  me  know  the 
worst." 

"We  are  young,  Agnes,  and  have  the  world  before  us. 
Health  and  honour  are  better  than  riches.  You  and  our 
little  loves — the  children  which  God  has  given  us — are 
my  riches,"  said  he,  gazing  with  unspeakable  fondess  at 
her.  "  Even  should  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  this 
affair  should  go  against  us — so  long  as  they  cannot  sepa- 
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rate  us  from  each  other,  they  cannot  really  hurt  us."  She 
suddenly  kissed  him  with  frantic  energy,  and  an  hysteric 
smile  gleamed  over  her  pallid  excited  features. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Agnes  ! — calm  yourself  for  my  sake  ' 
as  you  love  me  !"  His  voice  quivered.  "  Oh,  how  very 
weak  and  foolish  I  have  been  to  yield  to " 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  she  gasped,  evidently  labouring  with 
hysteric  oppression.  "  Hush  !"  said  she,  suddenly  start- 
ing, and  wildly  leaning  forwards  towards  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  gallery  leading  to  the  various  bed-rooms. 
He  listened — the  mother's  ear  had  been  quick  and  true. 
He  presently  heard  the  sound  of  many  children's  voices 
approaching  :  they  were  the  little  party  accompanied  by 
Kate,  on  their  way  to  bed ;  and  little  Charles's  voice  was 
loudest,  and  his  laugh  the  merriest  of  them  all.  The  wild 
smile  of  hysterics  gleamed  on  Mrs.  Aubrey's  face ;  her 
hand  grasped  her  husband's  with  convulsive  pressure ; 
and  she  suddenly  sunk,  rigid  and  senseless,  upon  the  sofa. 
He  seemed  for  a  moment  stunned  at  the  sight  of  her  mo- 
tionless figure.  Soon,  however,  recovering  his  presence 
of  mind,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  one  or  two  female  attendants 
quickly  appeared  ;  and  by  their  joint  assistance  Mrs.  Au- 
brey was  carried  to  her  bed  in  the  adjoining  room,  where, 
by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  remedies,  she  was  presently 
restored  to  consciousness.  Her  first  languid  look  was 
towards  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  hand  she  slowly  raised  to 
her  lips.  She  tried  to  raise  a  smile  into  her  wan  features 
— but  'twas  in  vain;  and,  after  a  few  heavy  and  half- 
choking  sobs,  her  overcharged  feelings  found  relief  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  Full  of  the  liveliest  apprehensions  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  violent  emotion  upon  her,  in  her  delicate 
condition,  he  remained  with  her  for  some  time,  pouring 
into  her  ear  every  soothing  and  tender  expression  he 
could  think  of.  He  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  her 
into  a  somewhat  more  tranquil  state  than  he  could  have 
expected.  He  strictly  enjoined  the  attendants,  who  had 
not  quitted  their  lady's  chamber,  and  whose  alarmed  and 
inquisitive  looks  he  had  noticed  for  some  time  with 
anxiety,  to  preserve  silence  concerning  what  they  had  so 
unexpectedly  witnessed,  adding  that  something  unfortu- 
nate had  happened,  of  which  they  would  hear  but  too 
soon. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  tell  Kate]"  whispered  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
sorrowfully.  "  Surely,  Jove,  you  have  suffered  enough 
through  my  weakness.  Wait  till  to-morrow.  Let  her 
have  a  few  more  happy  hours." 

"  No,  Agnes — it  was  my  own  weakness  which  caused 
me  to  be  surprised  into  this  premature  disclosure  to  you. 
And  now  I  must  meet  her  again  to-night,  and  I  cannot 
control  either  my  features  or  my  feelings.  Yes,  poor  Kate, 
she  must  know  all  to-night !  I  shall  not  be  long  absent, 
Agnes."  And  directing  her  maid  to  remain  with  her  till 
he  returned,  he  withdrew,  and  with  slow  step  and  heavy 
heart  descended  to  the  library ;  preparing  himself  for 
another  heart-breaking  scene — plunging  another  innocent 
and  joyous  creature  into  misery,  which  he  believed  to  be 
inevitable.  Having  looked  into  the  drawing-room  as  he 
passed  it,  and  seen  no  one  there — 'his  mother  having,  as 
usual,  retired  at  a  very  early  hour — he  rung  his  library 
bellj  and  desired  Miss  Aubrey's  maid  to  request  her  mis- 
tress to  come  down  to  him  there,  as  soon  as  she  was  at 
leisure.  He  was  glad  that  the  only  light  in  the  room  was 
that  given  out  by  the  fire,  which  was  not  very  bright,  and 
so  would  in  some  degree  shield  his  features  from,  at  all 
events,  immediate  scrutiny.  His  heart  ached  as,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  heard  Kate's  light  step  crossing  the  hall. 
When  she  entered,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  vivacity,  and  a 
smile  was  on  her  beauteous  cheek.  Her  dress  was  tum- 
bled, and  her  hair  hung  disordered  and  half  uncurled — the 
results  of  her  sport  with  the  little  ones  whom.she  had  been 
seeing  to  bed. 

"  What  merry  little  tilings,  to  be  sure!"  she  commenced, 
laughingly — "  I  could  not  get  them  to  lie  still  a  moment- 
popping  their  little  heads  in  and  out  of  the  clothes.  A 
fine  night  I  shall  have  with  Sir  Harry  !  for  he  is  to  be  my 
bedfellow,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  all 
night.  Why,  Charles,  how  very — very  grave  you  look 
to-night !"  she  added  quickly,  observing  his  eye  fixed 
moodily  upon  her. 

"  'Tis  you  who  are  so  very  gay,"  he  replied,  endea- 
vouring to  smile.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  dear  Kate," 
he  commenced  affectionately,  "  on  a  serious  matter,  i 
have  received  some  letters  to-night — " 

Kate  coloured  suddenly  and  violently,  and  her  heart 
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beat;  but,  sweet  soul !  she  was  mistaken — very,  very  far 
off  the  mark  her  troubled  brother  was  aiming  at.  "And 
relying  on  your  strength  of  mind,  I  have  resolved  to  put 
you  at  once  in  possession  of  what  I  myself  know.  Can 
you  bear  bad  news  well,  Kate  f 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to 
her  brother,  said,  "  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  Charles, 
— lean  bear  anything  but  suspense — that  is  dreadful! 
What  has  happened  1  Oh,  dear,"  she  added,  with  sud- 
den alarm,  "where  are  mamma  and  Agnes?"  She 
started  to  her  feet. 

"  I  assure  you  they  are  both  well,  Kate.  My  mother 
is  now  doubtless  asleep,  and  as  well  as  she  ever  was  ; 
Agnes  is  in  her  bedroom — certainly  much  distressed  at 
the  news  which  I  am  going — " 

"Oh,  why,  Charles,  did  you  tell  any  thing  distressing 
to  her  ¥*  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey,  with  an  alarmed  air. 

"  She  came  upon  me  by  surprise,  Kate.  'Twould  have 
been  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  have  kept  her  in  sus- 
pense ;  but  she  is  recovering.  I  shall  soon  return  to  her. 
And  now,  my  dear  Kate — T  know  your  strong  sense  and 
spirit — a  very  great  calamity  hangs  over  us.  Let  you 
and  me,''  he  grasped  her  hands  affectionately,  "  stand  it 
steadily,  and  support  those  who  cannot." 

"  Let  me  at  once  know  all  Charles.  See  if  I  do  not 
bear  it  as  becomes  your  sister,"  said  she,  with  forced 
calmness. 

"  If  it  should  become  necessary  for  all  of  ua  to  retire 
into  obscurity — humble  obscurity,  dear  Kate — how  do 
you  think  you  could  bear  it?" 

"  If  it  will  be  an  honourable  obscurity — nay,  'tis  quite 
impossible  to  be  a  f/i.s-honourable  obscurity,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey,  with  a  momentary  flash  of  energy. 

'•Never,  never,  Kate!  The  Aubreys  may  lose  every 
thing  on  earth  but  the  jewel  honour,  and  love  for  one 
another. 

"  Let  me  know  all,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  in  a 
low  tone,  but  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  apprehension. 

"  A  strange  claim  is  set  up — by  one  I  never  heard  of 
— to  the  whole  of  the  property  I  now  enjoy." 

Miss  Aubrey  started,  and  the  colour  left  her  cheek. 

"  But  is  it  a  true  claim,  Charles?" 
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"  That  remains  to  be  proved.  But  I  will  disguise 
nothing  from  you — I  have  woful  apprehensions — " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Yatton  is  not  ours?"  inquired 
Miss  Aubrey,  catching  her  breath. 

"  So,  my  dearest  girl,  it  is  said." 

Miss  Aubrey  looked  bewildered,  and  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  forehead. 

"  How  shocking  ! — -shocking  ! — shocking  !"  she  gasped. 
11  What  is  to  become  of  mamma  f 

"  God  Almighty  will  not  desert  her  in  her  old  age. 
He  will  desert  none  of  us,  dearest,  if  we  only  trust  in 
Him,"  said  her  brother. 

Miss  Aubrey  remained  gazing  at  him  intentty,  and 
continued  perfectly  motionless. 

"  Must  we  all  leave  Yatton  1"  said  she,  faintly. 

"  If  this  claim  succeeds — but  we  shall  leave  it  together, 
Kate." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  wept  bitterly. 

"Hush,  hush,  Kate!"  said  he,  perceiving  the  increasing 
violence  of  her  emotions,  "  restrain  your  feelings  for  the 
sake  of  my  mother — and  Agnes." 

His  words  had  the  desired  effect:  the  poor  girl  made  a 
desperate  effort.  Unclasping  her  arms  from  her  brother's 
neck,  she  sat  down  in  her  chair,  breathing  hard  ;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  she  said,  faintly,  "  I  am  better 
now.  Do  tell  me  more,  Charles !  Let  me  have  some- 
thing to  think  about — only  don't  say  any  thing  about — 
about — mamma  and  Agnes !"  In  spite  of  herself  a  visible 
shudder  ran  through  her  frame. 

"  It  seems,  Kate,"  said  he,  with  all  the  calmness  he 
could  assume — "at  least  they  are  trying  to  prove — that 
our  family  had  no  right  to  succeed  to  this  property  ;  that 
there  is  living  the  right  heir ;  his  case  has  been  taken  up 
by  powerful  friends ;  and — let  me  tell  you  the  worst  at 
once — the  first  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  seem  to  agree 
that  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  of  Yatton — even 
the  lawyers  consulted  by  Mr.  Parkinson  on  my  behalf — " 

"But  is  mamma  provided  fori"  whispered  Miss  Aubrey, 
almost  inarticulately.  "  When  I  look  at  her  again,  I  shall 
almost  break  my  heart." 

"  No,  Kate,  you  won't.  Heaven  will  give  you  strength," 
said  her  brother,  in  a  tremulous  voice.     "  Remember,  my 
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only  sister — my  darling  Kate !  you  must  support  me  in 
my  trouble — we  will  support  one  another — " 

"  We  will  ! — we  will  !"  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey — in- 
stantly checking,  however,  her  rising  excitement. 

"  You  bear  it  bravely,  my  noble  girl !"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
fondly,  after  a  brief  interval  of  silence. 

She  turned  from  him  her  head,  and  moved  her  hand — 
in  deprecation  of  expressions  that  might  utterly  unnerve 
her.  Then  she  convulsively  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
forehead  ;  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  turned  towards  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  tranquillized  features.  The 
struggle  had  been  dreadful,  though  brief — her  noble  spirit 
recovered  itself. 

?Twas  like  a  fair  bark,  in  mortal  conflict  with  the  black 
and  boiling  waters  and  howling  hurricane ;  long  quiver- 
ing on  the  brink  of  destruction,  but  at  last  outliving  the 
storm,  righting  itself,  and  suddenly  gliding  into  safe  and 
tranquil  waters. 

The  distressed  brother  and  sister  sat  conversing  for  a 
4ong  time,  frequently  in  tears,  but  with  infinitely  greater 
calmness  and  firmness  than  could  have  been  expected. 
They  agreed  that  Dr.  Tatham  should  very  early  in  the 
morning  be  sent  for,  and  implored  to  take  upon  himself 
the  bitter  duty  of  breaking  the  matter  to  their  mother; 
its  effects  upon  whom,  her  children  anticipated  with  the 
most  vivid  apprehension.  They  then  retired — Kate  to  a 
sleepless  pillow,  and  her  brother  to  spend  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  night  in  attempts  to  soothe  and  console  his 
suffering  wife;  each  of  them  having  first  knelt  in  humble 
reverence,  and  poured  forth  the  breathings  of  a  stricken 
and  bleeding  heart  before  Him  who  hath  declared  that  he 
heareth  and  anawereth  prayer. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring 
forth. 

"  It  won't  kindle — not  a  bit  on't — it's  green  and  full  o' 
sap.  Go  out,  and  get  us  a  log  that's  dry  and  old,  George 
—and  let's  try  to  have  a  bit  of  a  blaze  in  t'  ould  chimney, 
t^  bitter  night,"  said  Isaac  Tonson,  the  game-keeper  at 
Yatton,  to  the  good-natured  landlord  of  the  Aubrey  Arms, 
the  little — and  only — inn  of  the  village.  The  suggestion 
was  instantly  attended  to* 

vol.  n.  9 
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"How  Peter's  a  feathering  of  his  geese  to-night,  to  be 
sure !"  exclaimed  the  landlord  on  his  return,  shaking  the 
snow  off  his  coat,  and  laying  on  the  fire  a  great  dry  old 
log  of  wood,  which  seemed  very  acceptable  to  the  hungry 
flames,  for  they  licked  it  cordially  the  moment  it  was 
placed  amongst  them,  and  there  was  very  soon  given  out 
a  cheerful  blaze.  'Twas  a  snug  room,  the  brick  floor 
covered  with  fresh  sand  ;  and  on  a  few  stools  and  benches, 
with  a  table  in  the  middle,  on  which  stood  a  large  can 
and  ale-glasses,  with  a  plate  of  tobacco,  sat  some  half  a 
dozen  men,  enjoying  their  pipe  and  glass.  In  the  chim- 
ney-corner sat  Thomas  Dickons,  the  under-bailiff  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  a  big,  broad-shouldered,  middle-aged  fellow,  with 
a  hard-featured  face  and  a  phlegmatic  air.  In  the  oppo- 
site corner  sat  the  little  grizzle-headed  clerk  and  sexton, 
old  Halleluiah — (as  he  was  called,  but  his  real  name  was 
Jonas  Higgs.)  Beside  him  sat  Pumpkin,  the  gardener  at 
the  hall,  a  constant  guest  at  the  Aubrey  Arms  o'  nights — 
always  attended  by  Hector,  the  large  Newfoundland  dog 
already  spoken  of,  and  who  was  now  lying  stretched  on 
the  floor  at  Pumpkin's  feet,  his  nose  resting  on  his  fore- 
feet, and  his  eyes,  with  great  gravity,  watching  the 
motions  of  a  skittish  kitten  under  the  table.  Opposite  to 
him  sat  Tonson  the  game-keeper — a  thin,  wiry,  beetle- 
browed  fellow,  with  eyes  like  a  ferret ;  and  there  were 
also  one  or  two  farmers,  that  lived  in  the  village. 

"  Let's  ha'  another  can  o'  ale,  afore  ye  sit  doun,"  said 
one  of  them  ;  "  we  can  do  with  half  a  gallon,  I'm  think- 
ing." This  order  also  was  quickly  attended  to;  and  then 
the  landlord,  having  seen  to  the  door,  and  fastened  the 
shutters  close,  took  his  place  on  a  vacant  stool,  and  re- 
sumed his  pipe. 

"  So  she  do  take  a  very  long  grave,  Jonas  ?"  inquired 
Dickons  of  the  sexton. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Dickons,  a'  think  she  do,  the  owld  girl !  I 
always  thought  she  would.  'Tis  a  reg'lar  man's  size,  I 
warrant  you ;  and  when  parson  saw  it  a'  said  he  thought 
'twere  too  big;  but  I  ax'd  his  pardon,  and  said  I  hadn't 
been  sexton  for  thirty  years  without  knowing  my  busi- 
ness— ha,  ha  !" 

"  I  suppose,  Jonas,  you  mun  ha'  seen  her  walking  about 
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i'  t'  village  in  your  time — Were  she  such  a  big  looking 
woman?"  inquired  Pumpkin,  as  he  shook  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe,  and  replenished  it. 

"  Forty  years  ago  I  used  to  see  her — she  were  then  an 
old  woman,  wi'  white  hair,  and  leaned  on  a  stick — I  never 
thought  she'd  a  lasted  so  long,"  replied  Higgs,  emptying 
his  glass. 

"  She've  had  a  pretty  long  spell  on't,"  quoth  Dickons, 
slowly  emptying  his  mouth  of  smoke. 

"A  hundred  and  two,"  replied  the  sexton;  "so  saith 
her  coffin  plate — a'  seed  it  to-day." 

"  What  were  her  name]"  inquired  Tonson — "  /  never 
knew  her  by  any  name  but  Blind  Bess." 

"  Her  name  be  Elizabeth  Crabtree,  on  the  coffin," 
replied  Higgs;  "and  she's  to  be  buried  to-morrow." 

"  She  were  a  strange  old  woman,"  said  Hazel,  one  of 
the  farmers,  as  he  took  down  one  of  the  oatcakes  that 
were  hanging  overhead,  and  breaking  off  a  piece,  held  it 
with  the  tongs  before  the  fire  to  toast,  and  then  put  it  into 
his  ale. 

"  Ay,  she  were,"  quoth  Pumpkin  ;  "  I  wonder  what 
she  thinks  o'  such  things  now — may  be  she's  paying  dear 
for  her  tricks." 

"  Tut,  Pumpkin,"  said  Tonson,  '■  let  the  old  creature 
rest  in  her  grave." 

"  Ay,  Master  Tonson,"  quoth  the  clerk,  in  his  church 
twang — "there  be  no  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  nor  de- 
vice .'" 

"  'Tis  very  odd,  but  this  dog  that's  lying  at  my  feet 
never  could  a'  bear  going  past  her  cottage  late  o'  nights ; 
and  the  night  she  died — Lord  !  you  should  have  heard 
the  howl  Hector  gave — and  a'  dind't  then  know  she  were 
gone." 

"No!  but  wer't  really  so?"  inquired  Dickons — several 
of  the  others  taking  their  pipes  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  Pumpkin. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — ha,  ha  !"  laughed  the  game-keeper. 

"Ay,  marry  you  may  laugh  — but  I'll  stake  half  a  gal- 
Ion  o'  ale  you  daren't  go  by  yourself  to  the  cottage  where 
she's  lying — now,  mind — i'  the  dark." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  quoth  Higgs,  eagerly,  preparing  to  lay 
down  his  pipe. 
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"  No,  no — thou'rt  quite  used  to  dead  folk,"  replied 
Pumpkin. 

"Bess  dropped  off  sudden-like  at  last,  didn't  she?" 
inquired  the  landlord. 

"  She  went  out,  as  they  say,  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle," 
replied  Jobbins,  one  of  the  farmers  ;  "  no  one  were  with 
her  but  missis  at  the  time.  The  night  afore  she  took  to 
the  rattles  all  of  a  sudden.  My  Sail  (that's  done  for  her 
this  long  time,  by  madam's  orders)  says  old  Bess  were  a 
good  deal  shaken  by  a  chap  from  London,  that  came 
down  about  a  week  afore  Christmas." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  quoth  one,  "  I've  heard  o'  that — what  was 
it  1 — what  passed  atwixt  them  V 

"  Why,  a'  don't  well  know — but  he  had  a  book,  and 
wrote  down  something;  and  he  axed  her,  so  Sail  do  tell 
me,  such  a  many  things  about  old  people,  and  things  that 
are  long  gone  by." 

"  What  were  the  use  on't  ?"  inquired  Dickons  ;  "  for 
Bess  has  been  silly  this  ten  years,  to  my  sartin  know- 
ledge." 

"  Why,  a'  couldn't  tell.  Sail  said  she  talked  a  good 
deal  to  the  chap  in  her  mumbling  way,  and  seemed  to 
know  some  folk  he  asked  her  about.  And  Sail  saith  she 
hath  been,  in  a  manner,  dismal  ever  since,  and  often  a- 
crying  and  talking  to  herself." 

"I've  heard,"  said  the  landlord,  "that  squire  and  parson 
were  wi'  her  on  Christmas  day — and  that  she  talked  a 
deal  o'  strange  things,  and  that  the  squire  did  seem,  as  it 
were,  struck  a  little." 

"  Why,  so  my  Sail  do  say ;  but  it  may  be  all  her  own 
head,"  replied  Jobbins. 

Here  a  pause  took  place. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  sexton,  "  hath  given  orders  for  a 
decent  burying  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  a'  never  thought  any  wrong  of  her,  for  my 
part,"  said  one — and  another — and  another ;  and  the)' 
smoked  their  pipes  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

"  Talking  o'  strangers  from  London,"  said  the  sexton, 
presently  ;  "  who  do  know  any  thing  o'  them  two  chaps 
that  were  at  church  last  Sunday!  Two  such  peacock- 
looking  chaps  I  never  seed — and  grinning  all  service 
time." 
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"  Ay,  I'll  tell  ye  something  of 'em,"  said  Kazel — a  bis1, 
broad-shouldered  farmer,  who  plucked  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  with  sudden  energy — "  They're  a  brace  o'  good 
ones,  to  be  sure,  ha,  ha  !  Some  week  or  ten  days  ago, 
as  I  were  a'coming  across  the  field  leading  into  the  lane 
behind  the  church,  I  seed  these  same  two  chaps,  and  on 
coming  nearer,  (they  not  seeing  me  for  the  hedge,)  Lord 
bless  me  !  would  ye  believe  it  ? — if  they  wasn't  a-teasing 
my  daughter  Jenny,  that  were  coming  along  wi'  some 
physic  from  the  doctor  for  my  old  woman  !  One  of  'em 
seemed  a-going  to  put  his  arm  around  her  neck,  and 
t'other  came  close  to  her  on  t'other  side,  a-talking  to  her 
and  pushing  her  about."  Here  a  young  farmer,  who  had 
but  seldom  spoken,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Lord  bless  me  !"  sat  listening  with  his 
mouth  wide  open.  "  Well,  a'  came  into  the  road  behind 
'em,  without  their  seeing  me  ;  and" — (here  he  stretched 
out  a  thick,  rigid,  muscular  arm,  and  clenched  his  teeth) 
— "  a'  got  hold  of  each  by  the  collar,  and  one  of  'em  I 
shook  about,  and  gave  him  a  kick  i'  the  breech  that  sent 
him  spinning  a  yard  or  two  on  the  road,  he  clapping  his 
hand  behind  him  and  crying,  to  be  sure — '  Good  for  a 
hundred  pounds  damages !'  T'other  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  begged  for  mercy  ;  so  a'  just  spit  in  his  face, 
and  flung  him  under  the  hedge,  telling  him  if  he  stirred 
till  I  were  out  o'  sight,  I'd  crack  his  skull  for  him  ;  and 
so  I  would  !"  Here  the  wrathful  speaker  pushed  his  pipe 
again  between  his  lips,  and  began  puffing  away  with 
great  energy  ;  while  he  who  had  appeared  to  lake  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  story,  and  who  was  the  very  man  who 
had  flown  to  the  rescue  of  Miss  Aubrey,  when  she  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  similarly  treated,  told  that  circum- 
stance exactly  as  it  occurred,  amidst  the  silent  but  ex- 
cited wonder  of  those  present — all  of  whom,  at  its  close, 
uttered  vehement  execrations,  and  intimated  the  sum- 
mary and  savage  punishment  which  the  cowardly  rascal 
would  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  had  they  come  across  him. 

11  I  reckon,"  said  the  landlord,  as  soon  as  the  swell  had 
a  little  subsided,  •■  they  must  be  the  two  chaps  that  put 
up  here,  some  time  ago,  for  an  hour  or  so.  You  should 
ha'  seen  'em  get  on  and  off — that's  all  !    Why,  a'  laughed 

9* 
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outright  !  The  chap  with  the  hair  under  his  chin  got  on 
upon  the  wrong  side,  and  t'other  seemed  as  if  he  thought 
his  beast  would  bite  him  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  all. 

"  I  thought  they'd  a  both  got  a  fall  before  they'd  gone 
a  dozen  yards  !" 

"  They've  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  my  church-yard," 
said  the  sexton,  setting  down  his  glass,  and  then  preparing 
to  fill  his  pipe  again  ;  "  they've  been  looking  uncommon 
close  in  the  old  grave-stones,  up  behind  t'  ould  yew-tree 
yonder;  and  one  of  them  writ  something,  now  and  then, 
in  a  book  ;  so  they're  book  writers." 

"  That's  scholars,  I  reckon,"  quoth  Dickons,  "  but  rot 
the  laming  of  such  chaps  as  they  !" 

"I  "wonder  if  they'll  put  a  picture  o'  the  Hall  in  their 
book,"  quoth  the  sexton.  "  They  axed  a  many  questions 
about  the  people  up  there,  especially  about  the  squire's 
father,  and  some  ould  folk,  whose  names  I  knew  when 
they  spoke  of  'em — but  I  hadn't  heard  o'  them  for  this 
forty  years.  And  one  of  'em,  (he  were  the  shortest,)  and 
such  a  chap,  to  be  sure  ! — just  like  the  monkey  that  were 
dressed  i'  man's  clothes  last  Grilston  fair)  talked  uncom- 
mon fine  about  Miss " 

"If  I  a'  heard  him  ta'  her  name  into  his  dirty  mouth, 
his  teeth  should  a'  gone  after  it  !"  said  Tonson. 

"  Lord,  he  didn't  say  any  harm — only  silly-like — and 
t'other  seemed  now  and  then  not  to  like  his  going  on  so. 
The  little  one  said  Miss  were  a  lovely  gal,  or  something 
like  that — and  hoped  they'd  become  by  and  by  better 
friends." 

"  What !  wi'  that  chap  ?"  said  Pumpkin — and  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  meditating  putting  the  little  sexton  up  the 
chimney,  for  the  mere  naming  of  such  a  thing. 

"  I  reckon  they're  from  London,  and  brought  London 
tricks  wi'  em — for  I  never  heard  o'  such  goings  on  as 
theirs  down  here  before,"  said  Tonson. 

"  One  of  'em — him  that  axed  me  all  the  questions,  and 
wrote  i'  th'  book,  seemed  a  sharp  enough  chap,  in  his 
way  :  but  I  can't  say  much  for  the  little  one,"  said  Higgs. 
11  Lud,  I  couldn't  hardly  look  in  his  face  for  laughing,  he 
seemed  such  a  fool ! — He  had  a  riding-whip  wi'  a  silver 
head,  and  stood  smacking  his  legs  (you  should  ha'  seen 
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how  tight  his  clothes  was  on  his  legs — I  warrant  you,  Tim 
Timkins  never  seed  such  a  thing,  I'll  be  sworn)  all  the 
while,  as  if  a'  liked  to  hear  the  sound  of  it." 

"If  I'd  a  been  beside  him,"  said  Hazel,  "I'd  a  saved 
him  that  trouble — only  I'd  a  laid  it  into  another  part  of 
him!" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  they  laughed — and  presently  passed  on 
to  other  matters. 

"  Hath  the  squire  been  doing  much  lately  in  parlia- 
ment ?"  inquired  the  sexton  of  Dickons. 

"  Why,  yes — he's  trying  hard  to  get  that  new  road  made 
from  Harkley  Bridge  to  Hilton." 

"  Ah,  that  would  save  a  good  four  mile — " 

"I  hear  the  papists  are  trying  to  get  the  upper  hand 
again— which  the  Lud  forbid  !"  said  the  sexton. 

"  The  squire  hath  lately  made  a  speech  in  that  matter, 
that  hath  finished  them,"  said  Dickons. 

11  What  would  they  be  after?"  inquired  the  landlord  of 
Dickons,  with. all  present,  thinking  great  things  of  him. 

"  They  say  they  wants  nothing  but  what's  their  own, 
and  liberty,  and  that  like." 

"  If  thou  wast  a  shepherd,  and  wert  to  be  asked  by  ten 
or  a  dozen  woLves  to  let  them  in  among  thy  flock  of  sheep, 
they  saying  how  kind  and  quiet  they  would  be  to  'em — 
would'st  let  'em  in,  or  keep  'em  out — eh?" 

"Ay,  ay — that  be  it — 'tis  as  true  as  gospel  !"  said  the 
clerk. 

11  So  you  ain't  to  have  that  old  sycamore  down,  after  all, 
Master  Dickons  ?"  inquired  Tonson. 

"  No ;  Miss  hath  carried  the  day  against  the  squire  and 
Mr.  Waters  ;  and  there  stands  the  old  tree,  and  it  hath  to 
be  looked  belter  after  than  it  were  before." 

"  Why  hath  Miss  taken  such  a  fancy  to  it?  'Tis  an 
old  crazy  thing." 

"  If  thou  hadst  been  there  when  she  did  beg,  as  I  may 
say,  it's  life,"  replied  Dickons,  with  a  little  energy — "and 
hadst  seen  her,  and  heard  her  voice,  that  be  as  smooth  as 
cream,  thou  would'st  never  have  forgotten  it,  I  can  tell 
thee  !" 

"  There  isn't  a  more  beautiful  lady  i'  th'  county,  I  reckon, 
than  the  squire's  sister  ?"  inquired  the  sexton. 
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"  No  nor  in  all  England  :  if  there  be,  I'll  lay  down  a 
hundred  pounds." 

"And  where's  to  be  found  a  young  lady  that  do  go 
about  i'  th'  village  like  she? — She  were  wi'  Phoebe  Wil- 
liams t'other  night,  all  through  the  snow  and  i'  th'  dark." 

"  If  I'd  only  laid  hands  on  that  chap  !"  interrupted  the 
young  farmer,  her  rescuer. 

11  I  wonder  she  do  not  choose  some  one  to  be  married  to 
up  in  London,"  said  the  landlord. 

"She'll  be  having  some  delicate  high  quality  chap,  I 
reckon,  one  o'  these  fine  days,"  said  Hazel. 

"  She  will  be  a  dainty  dish,  truly,  for  whomever  God 
gives  her  to,"  quoth  Dickons. 

11  Ay  she  will,"  said  more  than  one  ;  and  there  was  a 
slight  sound  as  of  smacking  of  lips. 

"  Now,  to  my  mind,"  said  Tonson,  "saving  your  pre- 
sence, Master  Dickons,  I  know  not  but  young  madam  be 
more  to  my  taste  ;  she  be  in  a  manner  somewhat  fuller — 
plumper-like,  and  her  skin  be  so  white,  and  her  hair  as 
black  as  a  raven's." 

"  There's  not  another  two  such  women  to  be  found  in 
the  world,"  said  Dickons.  Here  Hector  suddenly  rose  up, 
and  went  to  the  door,  where  he  stood  snuffing  in  an  inqui- 
sitive manner. 

."  Now,  what  do  that  dog  hear,  I  wonder?"  quoth  Pump- 
kin, curiously,  stooping  forward. 

"  Blind  Bess,"  replied  Tonson,  winking  his  eye  and 
laughing.  Presently  there  was  a  sharp  rapping  at  the 
door  ;  which  the  landlord  opened,  and  let  in  one  of  the 
servants  from  the  Hall,  his  clothes  white  with  snow,  his 
face  nearly  as  white  with  manifest  agitation. 

"Why,  man,  what's  the  matter?"  inquired  Dickons, 
startled  by  the  man's  appearance.  "  Art  frightened  at  any 
thing?" 

"  Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Lord  !"  he  commenced. 

"  What  is  it,  man  ?  Art  drunk  ?  or  mad  ? — or  frighten- 
ed ?  Take  a  drop  o'  drink,"  said  Tonson.  But  the  man 
refused  it. 

11  Oh,  my  friends,  sad  work  at  the  Hall  !" 

11  What's  the  matter?"  cried  all  at  once,  rising  and  stand- 
ing round  the  new  comer. 
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"  If  thou  be'st  drunk,  John,"  said  Dickons,  sternly, 
"  there's  a  way  of  sobering  thee — mind  that." 

"  Oh,  master  Dickons,  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  me 
for  grief  and  fright !  The  squire,  and  all  of  us,  are  to  be 
turned  out  of  Yatton  !" 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  they  all  in  a  breath. 

"  There's  some  one  else  lays  claim  to  it.  We  must 
all  go  !  Oh,  Lud  !  oh,  Lud  !"  No  one  spoke  for  near  a 
minute ;  and  consternation  was  written  on  every  face. 

"  Sit  thee  down  here,  John,"  said  Dickons  at  length, 
"  and  let  us  hear  what  thou  hast  to  say — or  thou  wilt 
have  us  all  be  going  up  in  a  body  to  the  Hall." 

Having  forced  on  him  part  of  a  glass  of  ale,  he  began, 
— "  There  hath  been  plainly  mischief  brewing  some- 
where this  many  days,  as  I  could  tell  by  the  troubled 
face  o'  the  squire  ;  but  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Lawyer 
Parkinson  and  another  have  been  latterly  coming  in 
chaises  from  London  ;  and  last  night  the  squire  got  a 
letter  that  hath  finished  all.  Such  trouble  there  were 
last  night  with  the  squire,  and  young  madam  and  miss  ! 
And  to-day  the  parson  came,  and  were  a  long  while  alone 
with  old  Madam  Aubrey,  who  hath  since  had  a  stroke,  or 
a  fit,  or  something  of  that  like,  (the  doctor  hath  been  there 
all  day  from  Grilston,)  and  likewise  young  madam  hath 
taken  to  her  bed  and  is  ill." 

"  And  what  of  the  squire  and  miss  T'  inquired  some 
one,  after  all  had  maintained  a  long  silence. 

"  Oh,  'twould  break  your  heart  to  see  them,"  said  the 
man,  bursting  into  tears :  "  they  are  both  as  pale  as  death : 
he  so  dreadful  sorrowful,  but  quiet-like,  and  she  now  and 
then  wringing  her  hands,  and  both  of  them  going  from 
the  bedroom  of  old  madam  to  young  madam's.  Nay,  an' 
there  had  been  half  a  dozen  deaths  i'  the  house,  it  could 
not  be  worse.  Neither  the  squire  nor  miss  hath  touched 
food  the  whole  day  !" 

There  was,  in  truth,  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room,  nor  one 
w7hose  voice  did  not  seem  somewhat  obstructed  with  his 
emotions. 

"  Who  told  about  the  squire's  losing  the  estate  1"  in- 
quired Dickons. 

"  We  heard  of  it  but  an  hour  or  so  agone.  Mr.  Par- 
kinson (it  seems  by  the  squire's  orders)  told  Mr.  Waters, 
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and  he  told  it  to  us  ;  saying  as  how  it  was  useless  to 
keep  such  a  thing  secret,  and  that  we  might  all  know  the 
occasion  of  so  much  trouble." 

"Who's  to  ha'  it  then,  instead  of  the  squire?"  at  length 
inquired  Tonson,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  rage  and 
grief. 

"  Lord  only  knows  at  present.  But  whosoever  'tis, 
there  isn't  one  of  us  servants  but  will  go  with  the  squire 
and  his — if  it  be  even  to  prison." 

"  I'm  Squire  Aubrey's  gamekeeper,"  quoth  Tonson,  his 
eye  kindling  as  his  countenance  darkened.  "  It  shall  go 
hard  if  any  one  else  e'er  hath  a  game — " 

"  But  if  there's  law  in  the  land,  sure  the  justice  must 
be  wi'  the  squire — he  and  his  family  have  had  it  so 
long,"  said  one  of  the  farmers. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  masters,"  said  Pumpkin,  "  I  shall 
be  somewhat  better  pleased  when  Higgs  here  hath  got 
that  old  creature  safe  under  ground." 

"Blind  Bess?"  exclaimed  Tonson,  with  a  very  serious, 
not  to  say  disturbed  countenance.  "  I  wonder — sure  ! 
sure !  that  old  witch  can  have  had  no  hand  in  all 
this " 

"  Poor  old  soul,  not  she!  There  be  no  such  things  as 
witches  now-a-days,"  exclaimed  Higgs.  "  Not  she,  I 
warrant  me !  She  hath  been  ever  befriended  by  the 
squire's  family.     She  do  it  V 

"  The  sooner  we  get  her  under  ground,  for  all  that, 
the  better,  say  I !"  quoth  Tonson,  vehemently  striking  his 
hand  on  the  table. 

"  The  parson  hath  a  choice  sermon  on  '  The  Flying 
Away  of  Riches,'  "  said  Higgs,  in  a  quaint,  sad  manner ; 
"  'tis  to  be  hoped  he'll  preach  from  it  the  next  Sunday." 

Soon  after  this  the  little  party  dispersed,  each  oppressed 
with  greater  grief  and  amazement  than  he  had  ever 
known  before.  Bad  news  fly  swiftly — and  that  which 
had  just  come  from  the  Hall,  within  a  very  few  hours  of 
its  having  been  told  at  the  Aubrey  Arms,  had  spread  grief 
and  consternation  among  high  and  low  for  many  miles 
round  Yatton. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Would  you  have  believed  it  1  Notwithstanding  all  that 
had  happened  between  Titmouse  and  Tagrag,  they  posi- 
tively got  reconciled  to  one  another — a  triumphant  result 
of  the  astute  policy  of  Mr.  Gammon.  As  soon  as  he  had 
heard  Titmouse's  infuriated  account  of  his  ignominious 
expulsion  from  Satin  Lodge  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  hearty 
but  gentle  laughter,  which  at  length  subsided  into  an  in- 
ward chuckle  that  lasted  the  rest  of  the  day  :  and  which 
was  occasioned,  first,  by  gratification  at  the  impression 
which  his  own  sagacity  had  evidently  produced  upon  the 
powerful  mind  of  Titmouse;  secondly,  by  an  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  mingled  meanness  and  stupidity  of 
Tagrag.  I  don't  mean  it  to  be  understood,  that  Titmouse 
had  given  Mr.  Gammon  such  a  terse  and  clear  account 
of  the  matter  as  I  imagine  myself  to  have  given  to  my 
reader  ;  but  still  he  told  quite  enough  to  put  Mr.  Gammon 
in  full  possession  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Good  :  but 
then — instantly  reflected  Gammon — what  are  we  now  to 
do  with  Titmouse ! — where  was  that  troublesome  little 
ape  to  be  caged,  till  it  suited  the  purpose  of  his  proprietors 
(as  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  might  surely  be 
called,  for  they  had  caught  him,  as  however,  they  might 
fail  to  tame  him)  to  let  him  loose  upon  society,  to  amuse 
and  astonish  it  by  his  antics  ?  That  was  the  question 
occupying  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Gammon,  while  his  calm, 
clear  gray  eye  was  fixed  upon  Titmouse,  apparently  very 
attentive  to  wha  ihe  was  saying.  Tittlebat  had  first  told 
the  story  of  his  wrongs  to  Snap,  who  instantly,  rubbing 
his  hands,  suggested  an  indictment  at  the  Cler  ken  well 
sessions — an  idea  which  infinitely  delighted  Titmouse,  but 
was  somewhat  sternly  "  pooh-pooh-poohed  !"  by  Mr.  Gam- 
mon as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it — Snap  thereat  shrugging 
his  shoulders  with  a  disconcerted  air,  but  a  bitter  sneer 
upon  his  sharp  hard  face.     Like  many  men  of  little  but 
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active  minds  early  drilled  to  particular  callings,  Snap  was 
equal  to  the  mechanical  conduct  of  business — the  mere 
work  of  the  machinery — but,  as  the  phrase  is,  could  never 
see  an  inch  beyond  his  nose.  Every  petty  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  that  admitted  of  litigation,  at  once  sug- 
gested its  expediency  without  reference  to  other  conside- 
rations, or  connection  with,  or  subordination  to,  any 
general  purpose  or  plan  of  action.  A  creature  of  small 
impulses,  he  had  no  idea  of  foregoing  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage to  secure  an  ulterior  object — which,  in  fact,  he 
could  not  keep  for  a  moment  before  his  thoughts,  so  as  to 
have  any  influence  on  his  movements.  What  a  different 
man,  now,  was  Gammon  1 

To  speak  after  the  manner  of  physiologists,  several  of 
my  characters — Titmouse,  Tagrag,  (with  his  amiable  wife 
and  daughter,)  Huckaback,  Snap,  and  old  Quirk  himself 
— may  be  looked  on  as  reptiles  of  a  low  order  in  the  scale 
of  being,  whose  simple  structures  almost  one  dash  of  the 
knife  would  suffice  to  lay  thoroughly  open.  Gammon, 
however,  I  look  upon  as  of  a  much  higher  order,  possess- 
ing a  far  more  complicated  structure,  adapted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  superior  functions  ;  and  who,  consequently, 
requireth  a  more  careful  dissection.  But  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  have  yet  done  with  any  of  my  characters. 

Gammon  saw  that  Tagrag,  under  proper  management, 
might  be  made  very  useful.  He  was  a  moneyed  man ; 
and,  after  his  sort,  an  ambitious  man.  He  had  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  and  if  Titmouse  and  he  could  only  be 
by  any  means  once  more  brought  together  and  a  firm 
friendship  cemented  between  them,  Gammon  saw  several 
very  profitable  uses  to  which  such  an  intimacy  might  be 
turned,  in  the  happening  of  any  of  several  contingencies 
which  he  contemplated  as  possible.  In  the  event,  for  in- 
stance, of  larger  outlays  of  money  being  required  than 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  firm, — could  not  Tagrag  be 
easily  brought  to  accommodate  his  future  son-in-law  of 
£10,000  a-year?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  after  all, 
their  case  should  break  down,  and  all  their  pains,  exer- 
tions and  expenditure  be  utterly  thrown  away.  Now,  if 
Tagrag  could  be  quietly  brought  some  fine  day  to  the 
point  of  either  making  some  actual  advance,  or  entering 
into   security  for  Titmouse — ah !    that  would  do — that 
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would  do,  said  both  Quirk  and  Gammon.  But  then  Tit- 
mouse was  a  very  unsafe  instrument — an  incalculable  fool, 
and  might  commit  himself  too  far." 

"  You  forget,  Gammon,"  said  Quirk,  "  I  don't  fear  this 
girl  of  Tagrag's — because  only  let  Titmouse  see — hem," 
he  suddenly  paused,  and  looked  a  little  confused. 

"  To  be  sure — I  see,"  replied  Gammon  quietly,  and  the 
thing  passed  off.  "  If  either  Miss  Quirk  or  Miss  Tagrag 
becomes  Mrs.  Titmouse,"  thought  Gammon,  "  I  am  not 
the  man  I  take  myself  for." 

A  few  days  after  Titmouse's  expulsion  from  Satin 
Lodge,  without  his  ever  having  gone  near  Tagrag's  pre- 
mises in  Oxford  Street,  or,  in  short,  seen  or  heard  any 
thing  about  him,  or  any  one  connected  with  him,  he  re- 
moved to  small,  but  very  respectable  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden,  provided  for  him  by 
Mr.  Quirk.  Mrs.  Squallop  was  quite  affected  while  she 
took  leave  of  Titmouse,  who  gave  her  son  sixpence  to 
take  his  two  boxes  down  stairs  to  the  coach  drawn  up  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  of  Closet  Court. 

"  I've  always  felt  like  a  mother  towards  you,  sir,  in  my 
humble  way,"  said  Mrs.  Squallop  in  a  very  respectful 
manner,  and  curtsying  profoundly. 

"  A — I've  not  got  any  small  silver  by  me,  my  good  wo- 
man," said  Titmouse  with  a  fine  air,  as  he  drew  on  his 
white  kid  glove. 

"  Lord,  Mr.  Titmouse  !"  said  the  woman,  almost  burst- 
ing into  tears,  "  I  wasn't  asking  for  money,  neither  for  me 
nor  mine — only  one  can't  help,  as  it  were,  feeling  at  part- 
ing with  an  old  lodger." 

"  Ah — ya — as — and  all  that!  Well,  my  good  woman, 
good  day." 

"  Good-by,  sir — God  bless  you  ;  and  you're  going  to  be 
a  rich  man — excuse  me,  sir."  And  she  seized  his  hand 
and  shook  it. 

"  You're  a — devilish — impudent — woman — 'pon  my 
soul !"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  his  features  filled  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  presumption  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  ; 
and  he  strode  down  the  stairs  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity. 

"  Well — I  never! — Thai  for  you,  you  little  brute,"  said 
Mrs.  Squallop,  snapping  her  fingers  as  soon  as  she  had 

vol.  ii.  10 
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heard  his  Inst  step  on  the  stairs — "  kind  or  cruel,  it's  all 
one  to  you  ;  you're  a  nasty  jackanapes,  only  fit  to  stand  in 
a  tailor's  window  to  show  his  clothes — and  I'll  be  sworn 
you'll  come  to  no  good  in  the  end  !  Let  you  be  as  rich  as 
you  may,  you'll  always  be  the  fool  you  always  were!" 

Had  the  good  woman  been  familiar  with  the  Night 
Thoughts  of  Young,  she  might  have  expressed  herself 
somewhat  tersely  in  a  line  of  his — 

"  Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps." 

And,  by  the  way,  who  can  read  the  next  line — 

"  And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales," 

without  thinking  for  a  moment,  with  a  kind  of  proud  sym- 
pathy, of  certain  other  characters  in  this  history  ? — Well ! 
but  let  us  pass  on. 

Soon  after  Titmouse  had  got  settled  in  his  lodgings,  Mr. 
Gammon  called  upon  him,  in  the  evening,  and  took  a  cup 
of  tea  with  him.  Their  conversation  very  naturally  turned 
upon  Tagrag. 

44  He  is  a  stupid,  vulgar  brute,  I  own,"  said  Gammon  ; 
"I  never  came  near  his  equal." 

44  Oh,  particular — uncommon — devilish  !" 
44  But,  ha,  ha!  the  beauty  of  such  things  is,  that  men  of 
superior  mind   make  such  creatures  as  Tagrag  their  mere 
puppets  and  playthings — and  always  get  what  they  want 
out  of  them  in  spite  of  themselves." 

44  Ah — yes — to  be  sure  !  Clever  fellows  !  Ha,  ha  !  Do 
'em — fools — quite  !  Nasty  fellow  Tagrag — I  were  too 
much  for  him,  'pon  my  soul,  ha  ha !" 

44  'Twas  certainly  admirably  managed,  my  dear  sir ! 
But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  between  Mr.  Titmouse  and 
such  a  fellow  as  Tagrag?" 

44  Ah !  did  him  hollow  '.—-Glad  I've  done  with  him, 
though." 

44  No,  no,  my  dear  Titmouse — not  if  there's  a  single 
grain  to  be  got  out  of  him." 

44  Ah !  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  brute — vulgar  brute  !  Give  a 
pound  to  a  big  fellow  to  lick  him." 

44 1  am  a  little  surprised,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon, 
gravely, 44  that  you  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  take  a  real 
and  effectual  revenge  on  such  wretches." 
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"  Only  you  show  me  how  to  be  revenged  on  him,  and 
I'll  learn  fast  enough  ;  'pon  honour  I  will  !"  replied  Tit- 
mouse eagerly.     "  Could  I  make  him  bankrupt?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  the  scheme  I  have  in  view  will  effect 
even  that  object  if  we  choose  ;  and  also  one  much  more 
important,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  you." 

"  What  is  it  sir?"  inquired  Titmouse,  quickly. 

"  You  see  the  old  sinner  dotes  on  his  daughter,  and, 
indeed,  so  I  suspect  does  some  one  else,"  added  Gammon, 
with  a  sly  smile,  but  glancing  through  it  very  keenly  at 
Titmouse. 

"  Meaning  me,  sir  I  suppose,  which,  'pon  honour,  is 
not  the  fact !  Eugh  !  Don't  like  her.  Better  women  in 
the  market,  if  one's  only  money  enough  to  go  to  market 
with." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !" — Capital  !  Admirably  said,  my  dear 
Titmouse  !  But  now,  suppose  you  were  to  pretend  a  pas- 
sion for  her." 

"  But  if  I  make  love  in  sham  he'll  make  me  marry  in 
earnest — eh  ?     Won't  he  ?     Isn't  that  the  law  ?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not !  Leave  that  to  me!  I  feel 
towards  you  as  towards  a  younger  brother — and  have  ever 
since  I  first  took  up  your  cause,  I  assure  you — I  would 
rather  lay  down  a  thousand  pounds  than  see  you  marry 
that  little  wretch  ;  but  you  see,  if  you  could  only  make  Mr. 
Tagrag  think  you  loved  and  would  marry  her,  we  could 
turn  it  to  some  advantage — we  could  work  it  for  your  ad- 
vantage— but  all  would  depend  upon  your  discretion.  I'm 
sure  you  understand  me,  my  dear  Titmouse?"  inquired 
Gammon,  looking  very  significantly  at  Titmouse,  and 
pouring  himself  out  another  cup  of  tea. 

•■  Oh  !  genuine — y-e  e-s,"  said  Titmouse,  hesitatingly  ; 
not,  however,  having  the  faintest  notion  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  to  him  by  his  plausible  companion. 
He  was  the  only  person  on  earth  with  whom  Titmouse 
felt  completely  at  home  and  at  his  ease,  as  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior,  undoubtedly  ;  but  then  one  so  kind,  and 
gentle  and  interested  in  his  welfare! 

li  I  knew,  Titmouse,  that  you  would,  as  you  always 
do.  Your  natural  acuteness — eh  ?  You  do  see  it  all,  I 
know." 

"  He,  he,  he  ! — to  be  sure  !    Ah,  Mr.  Gammon  I    'Pon 
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my  life — you're  devilish  deep  !  I  see  it  all  now !"  and  he 
winked  his  eye,  and  put  his  finger  to  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
and  gave  himself  no  further  trouble  about  attempting  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  Gammon. 

"  Now,  you  see,  I'll  call  on  old  Tagrag,  and  set  all  to 
rights." 

"Frighten  him,  eh  1  In  course  you'll  frighten  him  hor- 
ridly— that's  the  way,  'pon  honour,  to  go  to  work  with 
Tagrag  ;  the  old  scamp  !" 

"  Trust  me,  I'll  humble  him,  and  get  a  proper  apology 
from  him  :  if  I  don't,"  continued  Gammon,  with  much 
energy  and  feeling — "  you  never  again  darken  his  doors  ; 
for  I  hope  1  know  what  is  due  to  the  injured  honour  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  put  himself  into  my  hands." 

"  Ah  !  I  should  think  so  !"  echoed  Titmouse,  shaking 
his  head  with  a  very  injured  and  indignant  air,  and  run- 
ning his  fingers  through  his  hair.  "  But  what  will  you 
say  to  him  about  my  humbugging  him  in  the  way  I  did  ? 
—Eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'll  pass  that  off,  you'll  see  !  I  shall  tell  him 
'twas  all  a  trick  of  yours  to  try  the  love  of  Miss  Tagrag." 

"Oh  !  capital  ! — capital  !  'Pon  my  soul  and  life,  capi- 
tal !"  cried  Titmouse,  with  great  glee — "  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Gammon,  but  you've  got  a  headpiece  of  you're  own  ! 
So,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  his  house — his  Lodge, 
as  he  calls  it?  Eugh  !  how  I  hate  the  sight  of  it,  to  be 
sure  !" 

"  What  does  it  signify,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  purposes  ?" 

"  And  I  shall  have  to  shake  hands  with  the  beast.  'Pon 
my  life,  I'd  as  lief  touch  a  toad  !" 

"  But  when  you  reflect  all  the  while  how  you're  doing 
him,  my  dear  sir — doing  him  so  gloriously — " 

"  There's  something  in  that,  to  be  sure.  But,  gad  !  I 
shall  feel  fit  to  spit  in  his  face  when  I  see  him.  He  col- 
lared me!  Cuss  him  !  he  tore  my  best  coat  all  down  the 
back — said  I  was  a  cussed  scamp.  My  eyes  !  Is  that  to 
be  borne  by  a  gentleman  !     To  be  sure — " 

"  Squeeze  you're  lemon  before  you  throw  it  away,  Tit- 
mouse !  There's  a  little  juice  to  be  got  out  of  Tagrag 
yet." 

"  You  say  you'll  manage  it  all,  to  begin  with,  and  all 
that — didn't  you,  Mr.  Gammon  ?" 
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"Oh,  certainly;  leave  it  in  my  hands.  If  there's  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  I  can  pique  myself  upon,  it 
is  talking  over  a  fool  when  one's  any  thing  to  gain  from 
him,  Mr.  Titmouse." 

11  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Yes  !  you  are  a  hand  at  that — and 
Tagrag  will  soon  feel  it.  Shall  you  have  a  word  or  two 
with  the  gal  ?  'Pon  my  soul,  I  am  a  little  sorry  for  her. 
The  gal  really  loved  me,  and  no  mistake,"  said  Titmouse, 
cocking  his  head  conceitedly,  and  running  his  ringers 
through  his  hair. 

"  Pho  !  pho  !  my  dear  sir  !"  said  Gammon,  leaning  back 
and  laughing. 

11  Ha,  but  it's  so,  Mr.  Gammon  ;  'pon  my  soul,  a  bite  at 
first  sight ;  such  things  do  happen — eh  !  Never  read  of 
them  ?"' 

'*  Ah,  ha,  ha  ! — Really  this  tickles  me  more  than  all  ! 
Miss  Tagrag  in  love  with  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  ? 
Your  goodness  of  heart,  Mr.  Titmouse — your  delicate 
and  sensitive  nature  leads  you  astray." 

"  Why,  was  it  a  take-in  1  No,  cuss  it !  I  should  have 
found  it  out.  No,  by  George  !  she  loved  me  at  first  sight, 
and  no  mistake,  and  couldn't  eat  any  dinner." 

"  She  was  trifling  with  you,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  said  Gam- 
mon, gravely  ;  "  and  you  must  take  a  proper  revenge,  by 
trifling  with  her." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  tit  for  tat  all  the  world  over.  So, 
'twas  a  take-in?  How  I  hate  her!  An  impudent  bag- 
gage !  Lord,  when  I  keep  my  carriage,  won't  I  make  a 
point  of  driving  slowly  past  Satin  Lodge  ;  for,  in  course, 
I  shall  drop  'em  all  when  that  comes  to  pass." 

44 1  should  think  so!  But  believe  me,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Gammon,  rising  and  preparing  to  go,  "  there's  a  vast 
deal  to  be  done  before  that  comes  to  pass  !  To-morrow 
I  shall  call  on  Tagrag,  and  arrange  your  reconciliation ; 
and  then,  probably,  he  will  call  on  you — if  not,  you  will 
call  on  him — and  I  leave  him  in  your  hands  !  Good 
night,  my  dear  Titmouse — good  night  !" 

**  Good  night !"  replied  Titmouse,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  he  was  left  alone,  nursing  his  rage  against  Tagrag  and 
his  family — particularly  indignant  towards  Miss  Tagrag 
— and  trying  hard,  every  now  and  then,  to  remember 
what  was  to  be  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  recon- 

10* 
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ciliation  on  which  Gammon  had  insisted  so  urgently  ;  but 
having  tried  in  vain,  at  length  he  gave  up  the  task  in 
despair,  fearing  that,  however  perfect  were  all  his  other 
mental  faculties,  his  memory  was  not  as  strong  as  he  could 
wish.  If  the  reader  can  recollect,  he  will  have  an  ex- 
traordinary memory. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Gammon  wended  his  way  towards 
Oxford  Street,  and  soon  introduced  himself  once  more  to 
Mr.  Tagrag,  who  was  standing  leaning  against  one  of 
the  counters  in  his  shop  in  a  musing  position,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  and  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets. 
Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  he  had  expelled  the  little 
impostor  Titmouse  from  Satin  Lodge,  and  during  that 
interval,  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  thing  what- 
ever of  him.  On  now  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  he  started  from  his  musing  posture,  not  a  little 
disconcerted,  and  agitation  overspread  his  coarse,  deeply- 
pitted  face  with  a  tallowy  hue.  What  was  in  the  wind  ? 
Mr.  Gammon  coming  to  him,  so  long  after  what  had 
occurred  ?  Mr.  Gammon  who,  having  found  out  his 
error,  had  discarded  Titmouse  ?  Tagrag  had  a  mortal 
dread  of  Gammon,  who  seemed  to  him  to  glide  like  a 
dangerous  snake  into  the  shop,  so  quietly  and  so  deadly! 
There  was  something  so  calm  and  imperturbable  in  his 
demeanour,  so  blandly  crafty,  so  ominously  gentle  and 
soft  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  so  penetrating  in  his  eye, 
and  he  could  throw  such  an  infernal  smile  over  his  fea- 
tures. Tagrag  might  be  liken  d  to  the  ox,  suddenly 
shuddering  as  he  perceiv  s  the  glistening  folds  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake noiselessly  moving  towards,  or  around  him,  in 
the  long  grass.  One  glimpse  of  his  blasting  beauty  of  hue. 
— Horror  !  all  is  over. 

If  the  splendid  bubble  of  Titmouse's  fortune  had  burst 
in  the  manner  which  he  had  represented,  why  Gammon 
here  now  ?  It  was  with,  in  truth,  a  very  poor  show  of 
contempt  and  defiance  that,  in  answer  to  the  bland  saluta- 
tion of  Gammon,  Mr.  Tagrag  led  the  way  down  the 
shop  into  the  little  room  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such 
an  extraordinary  communication  concerning  Titmouse  on 
a  former  occasion. 

Gammon  commenced,  in  a  mild  tone,  with  every  start- 
ling representation  of  the  criminal  liability  which  Tagrag 
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had  incurred  by  his  wanton  outrage  upon  Mr.  Titmouse, 
his  own  guest,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
Tagrag  furiously  alleged  the  imposition  which  had  been 
practised  on  him  by  Titmouse;  but  seemed  quite  collapsed 
when  Gammon  assured  him  that  that  circumstance  would 
not  afford  him  the  slightest  justification.  Having  satisfied 
Targag  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Titmouse, 
who  might  subject  him  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment, 
Mr.  Gammon  proceeded  to  open  his  eyes  to  their  widest 
stare  of  amazement  by  assuring  him  that  Titmouse  had 
been  hoaxing  him,  and  that  he  was  really  in  the  dazzling 
position  in  which  he  had  been  first  represented  by  Gam- 
mon to  Tagrag,  that  every  week  brought  him  nearer  to 
the  full  and  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  an  estate  in  York- 
shire, worth  £10,000  a-year  at  the  very  lowest;  that  it 
was  becoming  an  object  of  great  anxiety  to  them  (Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap)  to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  money-lenders,  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  had 
already  scented  out  their  victim,  and  so  forth.  Tagrag 
turned  very  white,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  wonder.  Oh,  and  his  daughter  had  lost  the  golden 
prize !  and  through  his  misconduct  !  He  could  have 
sunk  into  the  cellar  !  That  he  (Gammon)  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  singular  conduct  of  Mr.  Titmouse  on  the 
melancholy  occasion  in  question,  except  by  referring  it  to 
the  excellent  wines  which  he  had  too  freely  partaken  of 
at  Satin  Lodge,  added  (said  Gammon,  with  an  inimitable 
expression  of  features  that  perfectly  fascinated  Tagrag) 
to  a  "  certain  tender  influence"  which  had  fairly  laid  pros- 
trate the  faculties  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic  Titmouse, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  real  motive  in  the  con- 
duct alluded  to,  namely,  a  desire  to  test  the  sincerity  and 
disinterestedness  of  a  "certain  person's"  attachment,  be- 
fore he  let  all  his  fond  and  passionate  feelings  go  out 
towards  her — (at  this  point  the  perspiration  burst  from 
every  pore  in  the  body  of  poor  Tagrag) — and  no  one 
could  deplore  the  unexpected  issue  of  his  little  experiment 
so  much  as  Titmouse. 

Tagrag  really,  for  a  moment,  scarcely  knew  where  he 
was,  who  was  with  him,  nor  whether  he  stood  on  his 
head  or  heels,  so  delightful  and  entirely  unexpected  was 
the  issue  of  Mr.  Gammon's  visit.    As  soon  as  his  faculties 
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had  somewhat  recovered  themselves  from  their  temporary 
obfuscation,  almost  breathless,  he  assured  Gammon  that 
no  event  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  occasioned 
him  such  poignant  regret  as  his  treatment  of  Titmouse 
on  the  occasion  in  question  ;  that  he  had  undoubtedly 
followed  unwittingly  the  example  of  Titmouse,  and  drunk 
far  more  than  his  usual  quantity  of  wine ;  besides  which 
he  had  undoubtedly  noticed,  as  had  Mrs.  T.  the  state  of 
things  between  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  daughter — talking 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  he  could  assure  Mr.  Gammon  that 
they  had  both  been  ill  ever  since  that  unfortunate  evening, 
and  had  never  ceased  to  condemn  his  monstrous  conduct. 
As  for  his  daughter,  she  was  growing  thinner  and  thinner 
every  day,  and  he  thought  he  must  send  her  to  the  coun- 
try for  a  short  time. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Gammon  listened  with  a  calm,  delightful, 
sympathising  look,  that  quite  transported  Tagrag,  and 
satisfied  him  that  Mr.  Gammon  implicitly  believed  every 
word  that  was  being  said  to  him.  But  when  he*  pro- 
ceeded to  assure  Tagrag  that  this  visit  of  his  had  been 
undertaken  at  the  earnest  instance  of  Mr.  Titmouse  him- 
self, (who,  by  the  way,  had  removed  to  lodgings  which 
would  do  for  the  present,  so  as  they  were  only  near  to 
their  office,  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  communication  on 
matters  of  business  between  him  and  their  firm,)  who 
had  urged  him,  Mr.  Gammon,  to  tender  the  olive-branch, 
in  the  devout  hope  that  it  might  be  accepted,  Tagrag's  ex- 
citement knew  scarce  any  bounds;  and  he  could  almost 
have  started  into  the  shop,  and  given  orders  to  his  shop- 
men to  sell  every  article,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  under  what  they  had  been  selling  before! 
Mr.  Gammon  wrote  down  Titmouse's  direction,  and  as- 
sured Mr.  Tagrag  that  a  call  from  him  would  be  gratefully 
received  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  "  There's  no  accounting  for 
these  things,  Mr.  Tagrag,  is  there?"  said  Mr.  Gammon' 
with  an  arch  smile,  as  he  prepared  to  depart — Tagrag 
squeezing  his  hands  with  painful  energy  as  Gammon  bade 
him  adieu,  saying  he  should  not  be  himself  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  bowing  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Gammon  down 
the  shop  with  as  profound  an  obsequiousness  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  the  lord  high  chancellor. 
As  soon  as  Gammon  had  got  fairly  in  the  street,  and  to  a 
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safe  distance,  he  burst  into  little  gentle  paroxysms  of 
laughter,  every  now  and  then,  that  lasted  him  till  he  had 
regained  his  office  in  Saffron  Hill. 

The  motive  so  boldly  and  skilfully  suggested  by  Gam- 
mon to  Tagrag,  as  the  impelling  Titmouse  to  seek  a  re- 
conciliation with  him,  was  greedily  entertained  by  Tagrag. 
'Tis  certainly  easy  for  a  man  to  believe  what  he  wishes 
to  be  true.  Was  it  very  improbable  that  Tagrag,  loving 
only  one  object  on  earth,  (next  to  money,  which  indeed 
he  really  did  love  with  the  best  and  holiest  energies  of  his 
nature,)  namely,  his  daughter ;  and  believing  her  to  be 
possessed  of  qualities  calculated  to  excite  every  one's  love, 
—should  believe  that  she  had  inspired  Titmouse  with  the 
passion  of  which  he  had  just  been  hearing — a  passion  that 
was  consuming  him,  that  could  not  be  quenched  by  even 

the  gross    and    outrageous But  faugh  !  that  Tagrag 

shuddered  to  think  of.  He  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  started  off  to  Titmouse's  lodgings,  and  fortunately 
caught  that  gentleman  just  as  he  was  going  out  to  dinner. 
If  Tagrag  had  been  a  keen  observer,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  discover  aversion  towards  himself  written  in 
every  feature  and  gesture  of  Titmouse ;  and  also  how 
difficult  it  was  to  be  concealed.  But  his  eagerness  over- 
bore every  thing;  and  took  Titmouse  quite  by  storm. 
Before  Tagrag  had  done  with  him,  he  had  obliterated 
every  trace  of  resentment  in  his  little  friend's  bosom. 
Thoroughly  as  Gammon  thought  he  had  prepared  him  for 
the  encounter  armed  him  at  all  points — 'twas  of  no  avail. 
Tagrag  poured  such  a  monstrous  quantity  of  flummery 
down  the  gaping  mouth  and  insatiate  throat  of  the  little 
animal,  as  at  length  produced  its  desired  effect.  Few  can 
resist  flattery,  however  coarsely  administered  ;  but  for 
Titmouse,  he  felt  the  soft  fluid  deliciously  insinuating 
itself  into  every  crevice  of  his  little  nature,  for  which  it 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity  :  'twas  a  balm, 
'twas  an  opiate,  soothing  his  wounded  pride,  lubricating 
all  his  inner  man  ;  nay,  flooding  it,  so  as  at  length  to  ex- 
tinguish entirely  the  very  small  glimmering  spark  of  dis- 
cernment which  nature  had  lit  in  him.  "  To  be  fore- 
warned  is  to  be  foreanwerf,"  says  the  proverb;  but  it  was 
not  verified  in  the  present  instance.  Titmouse  would 
have  dined  at  Satin  Lodge  on  the  very  next  Sunday,  in 
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accordance  with  the  very  pressing  invitations  of  Tagrag, 
but  that  he  happened  to  recollect  having  engaged  himself 
to  dine  that  evening  with  Mr.  Quirk,  at  his  residence  in 
Camberwell — Alibi  House.  As  I  have  already  intimated 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  history,  that  most  respectable 
old  gentleman,  Mr.  Quirk,  with  the  shrewdness  natural 
to  him,  and  which  had  been  quickened  by  his  great  ex- 
perience, had  soon  seen  through  the  ill-contrived  and 
worse  concealed  designs  upon  Titmouse  of  Tagrag;  and 
justly  considered  that  the  surest  method  of  rendering 
them  abortive  would  be  to  familiarize  Titmouse  with  a 
superior  style  of  things,  such  as  were  to  be  found  at 
Alibi  House — and  a  more  lovely  and  attractive  object  for 
his  best  affections  in  Miss  Quirk — Dora  Quirk,  the  lustre 
of  whose  charms  and  accomplishments  should  instantly 
efface  the  image  of  that  poor,  feeble,  vulgar  creature, 
Miss  Tagrag ;  for  such  old  Quirk  knew  her  to  be,  though 
he  had,  in  fact,  never  for  a  moment  set  eyes  upon  her. 
Mr.  Tagrag  looked  rather  blank  at  hearing  of  the  party 
there  was  to  be  at  Alibi  House,  and  that  Titmouse  was 
to  be  introduced  to  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Quirk,  and 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  abstain  from  dropping  some- 
thing, vague  and  indistinct  to  be  sure,  about  "  entrapping 
unsuspecting  innocence,"  and  "  interested  attentions," 
and  other  similar  expressions — all  of  which,  however, 
were  lost  upon  Titmouse.  Tapping  with  an  auctioneer's 
hammer  on  a  block  of  granite,  would  make  about  as  much 
impression  upon  it,  as  hint,  inuendo,  or  suggestion,  upon 
a  blockhead.  So  it  was  with  Titmouse.  He  promised  to 
dine  at  Satin  Lodge  on  the  Sunday  after,  with  which  poor 
Mr.  Tagrag  was  obliged  to  depart  content ;  having  been 
unable  to  get  Titmouse  up  to  Clapham  on  either  of  the 
intervening  evenings,  on  which,  he  told  Mr.  Tagrag,  he 
was  particularly  engaged  with  an  intimate  friend—  in  fact, 
one  of  his  solicitors ;  and  Tagrag  left  him,  after  shaking  him 
by  the  hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  energy.  He 
instantly  conceived  a  lively  hatred  of  old  Mr.  Quirk  and 
his  daughter,  who  seemed  taking  so  unfair  an  advan- 
tage. However,  what  could  be  done  1  Many  times, 
during  his  interview,  did  he  anxiously  turn  about  in  his 
mind  the  expediency  of  proffering  to  lend  or  give  Tit- 
mouse a  £5  note,  of  which  he  had  one  or  two  in  his 
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pocket-book  ;  but  no — 'twas  too  much  for  human  nature 
— he  could  not  bring  himself  to  it;  and  quitted  Titmouse 
as  rich  a  man  as  he  had  entered  his  lodgings. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Titmouse  alluded  was  in  fact 
Mr.  Snap,  who  had  early  evinced  a  great  partiality  for 
him,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  contributing  to  his 
enjoyment.  He  was  a  sharp-sighted  person,  and  quickly 
detected  many  qualities  in  Titmouse  kindred  to  his  own. 
He  sincerely  commiserated  Titmouse's  situation,  than 
which  what  could  be  more  lonely  and  desolate?  Was 
he  to  sit  night  after  night,  in  the  lengthening  nights  of 
autumn  and  winter,  with  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,  not  a 
book  to  read,  (that  was  at  least  interesting  or  worth 
reading  ;)  nothing,  in  short,  to  occupy  his  attention  1 
"No,"  said  Snap  to  himself;  "  I  will  do  as  I  would  be 
done  by  ;  I  will  come  and  draw  him  out  of  his  dull  hole; 
I  will  show  him  life — I  will  give  him  an  early  insight  into 
the  habits  and  practices  of  the  great  world,  in  which  he 
is  so  soon  to  cut  a  leading  figure  !  I  will  early  familiarize 
him  with  the  gayest  and  most  exciting  modes  of  London 
life !"  The  very  first  taste  of  this  cup  of  pleasure,  was 
exquisitely  relished  by  Titmouse;  and  he  felt  a  propor- 
tionate gratitude  to  him  whose  kind  hand  had  first  raised 
it  to  his  lips.  Scenes  of  which  he  had  heretofore  only 
heard  and  read — after  which  he  had  often  sighed  and 
yearned — were  now  opening  daily  before  him,  limited  as 
were  his  means  ;  and  he  felt  perfectly  happy.  When 
Snap  had  finished  the  day's  labours  of  the  office,  from 
which  he  was  generally  released  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  would  repair  to  his  lodgings, 
and  decorate  himself  for  the  evening's  display  ;  after 
which,  either  he  would  go  to  Titmouse,  or  Titmouse 
come  to  him,  as  might  have  been  previously  agreed  upon 
between  them  ;  and  then — 

"  The  town  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose." 

Sometimes  they  would,  arm-in-arm,  each  with  his  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  saunter  for  hours  together  along  the  lead- 
ing streets  and  thoroughfares,  making  acute  observations 
and  deep  reflections  upon  the  ever-moving  and  motley 
scenes  around   them.     Most  frequently,  however,  they 
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would  repair,  at  half-price,  to  the  theatres,  for  Snap 
had  the  means  of  securing  almost  a  constant  supply  of 
•■  orders"  from  the  underlings  of  the  theatres,  and  also  in 
respect  to  the  Sunday  Flash,  with  which  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Gammon  were  connected,  and  other  newspapers. 
Ah,  'twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  these  two  gentlemen 
saunter  into  a  vacant  box,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  house  were  fixed  upon  them  in  admira- 
tion, and  conducting  themselves  accordingly — as  swells 
of  the  first  water !  One  such  night  counterbalanced,  in 
Titmouse's  estimation,  a  whole  year  of  his  previous 
obscurity  and  wretchedness !  The  theatre  over,  they 
would  repair  to  some  cloudy  tavern,  full  of  noise  and 
smoke,  and  the  glare  of  gas-light — redolent  of  the  fragrant 
fumes  of  tobacco,  spirits,  and  porter,  intermingled  with 
the  tempting  odours  of  smoking  kidneys,  mutton-chops, 
beef-steaks,  oysters,  stewed  cheese,  toasted  cheese,  Welsh 
rabbits  ;  where  those  who  are  chained  to  the  desk  and 
the  counter  during  the  day,  revel  in  the  license  of  the 
hour,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  to  the  highest  point 
either  of  excitement  or  stupefaction,  and  enter  into  all 
the  slang  of  the  day — of  the  turf,  the  ring,  the  cock-pit, 
the  theatres — and  shake  their  sides  at  comic  songs.  To 
enter  one  of  these  places  when  the  theatre  was  over,  was 
a  luxury  indeed  to  Titmouse  ;  figged  out  in  his  very  utter- 
most best,  with  satin  stock  and  double  breast-pins  ;  his 
glossy  hat  cocked  on  one  side  of  his  head,  his  tight  blue 
surtout,  with  the  snowy  handkerchief  elegantly  droop- 
ing out  of  the  breast-pocket  ;  straw-coloured  kid  gloves, 
tight  trousers,  and  shining  boots  ;  his  ebony  silver-headed 
cane  held  carelessly  under  his  arm  ;  to  walk  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  a  sort  of  haughty  ease  and  in- 
difference, or  nonchalance;  and  after  deliberately  scan- 
ning, through  his  eye-glass,  every  box  with  its  occupants, 
at  length  drop  into  a  vacant  nook,  and  with  a  languid  air 
summon  the  bustling  waiter  to  receive  his  commands. 
The  circumstance  of  his  almost  always  accompanying 
Snap  on  these  occasions,  who  was  held  in  great  awe  by 
the  waiters,  to  whom  his  professional  celebrity  was  well 
known,  (for  there  was  scarce  an  interesting,  a  dreadful, 
or  a  nasty  scene  at  any  of  the  police  offices,  in  which 
Snap's  name  did  not  figure  in  the  newspapers  as  "  on 
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behalf  of  the  prisoner,")  got  Titmouse  almost  an  equal 
share  of  consideration,  and  aided  the  effect  produced  by 
his  own  commanding  appearance.  As  for  Snap,  when- 
ever he  was  asked  who  his  companion  was,  he  would 
whisper  in  a  very  significant  tone  and  manner — "  Devil- 
ish high  chap !"  From  these  places  they  would  repair, 
not  unfrequeutly,  to  certain  other  scenes  of  nightly  Lon- 
don life,  which,  I  thank  God  !  the  virtuous  reader  can 
form  no  notion  of,  though  they  are,  strange  to  say, 
winked  at,  if  not  patronized  by  the  police  and  magistracy, 
till  the  metropolis  is  choked  by  them.  Thus  would  Snap 
and  Titmouse  pass  away  their  time  till  one,  two,  three, 
and  often  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  which  hours 
they  would,  with  many  yawns,  skulk  homeward  through 
the  deserted  and  silent  streets,  their  clothes  redolent  of 
tobacco  smoke,  their  stomachs  overcharged,  their  heads 
often  muddled,  swimming,  and  throbbing  with  their  mul- 
tifarious potations — having  thus  spent  a  ''jolly  night" 
and  "  seen  fife."  'Twas  thus  that  Snap  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  Titmouse,  and  secretly  (for  he  enjoined  upon 
Titmouse,  as  the  condition  of  their  continuance,  strict 
secrecy  on  the  subject  of  these  nocturnal  adventures) 
stole  a  march  upon  his  older  competitors  for  the  good 
opinion  of  Titmouse — Messrs.  Quirk,  Tagrag,  and  even 
the  astute  and  experienced  Gammon  himself.  Such 
doings  as  these  required,  however,  as  may  easily  be 
believed,  some  slight  augmentations  of  the  the  allowance 
made  to  Titmouse  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon;  and 
'twas  fortunate  that  Snap  was  in  a  condition,  having  a 
few  hundreds  at  his  command,  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  Titmouse,  receiving  with  a  careless  air,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  such  advances,  small  slips  of  paper,  by  way  of 
acknowledgments ;  some  on  stamped  paper,  others  on 
unstamped  paper — promissory  notes  and  I.  O.  U.'s.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  Snap  was  not  always  possessed  of 
a  stamp  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  advance,  and  having 
asked  the  opinion  of  his  pleader  (a  sharp  fellow,  who  had 
been  articled  at  the  same  time  as  himself  to  Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Gammon)  whether  an  instrument  in  this  form: 
"  I.  O.  U.  so  much — with  interest"  would  be  available 
without  a  stamp,  and  being  informed  that  it  was  a  very 
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doubtful  point,  Snap  ingeniously  met  the  difficulty  by 
quietly  adding  to  the  principal  what  might  become  due  in 
respect  of  interest:  e.  g.  if  £5  were  lent,  the  acknowledg- 
ment would  stand  for  £\5 — these  little  slips  of  paper 
being  generally  signed  by  Titmouse  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme exhilaration,  when  he  never  thought  of  scrutinizing 
any  thing  that  his  friend  Snap  would  lay  before  him. 
For  the  honour  of  Snap,  I  must  say  that  I  hardly  think 
he  deliberately  purposed  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  which 
such  a  transaction  appears  to  amount  to ;  all  he  wanted 
was — so  he  satisfied  himself  at  least — to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  principal  really  ad- 
vanced, with  interest,  on  one  or  other  of  these  various 
securities,  and  hold  the  surplus  as  a  trustee  for  Titmouse. 
If,  for  instance,  any  unfortunate  difference  should  here- 
after arise  between  himself  and  Titmouse,  and  he  should 
refuse  to  recognise  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  Snap,  the 
latter  gentleman  would  be  provided  with  short  and  easy 
proofs  of  his  demands  against  him.  'Twas  thus,  I  say, 
that  Snap  rendered  himself  indispensable  to  Titmouse, 
whom  he  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  gratitude:  so  that, 
in  short,  they  became  sworn  friends. 

I  will  always  say  for  Gammon,  that  he  strenuously  en- 
deavoured, from  whatever  motive,  to  urge  upon  Titmouse 
the  necessity  of  his  acquiring,  at  all  events,  a  smattering 
of  the  elements  of  useful  education.  Beyond  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  petty  operations  of  arithmetic  requisite  for 
counter  transactions,  1  will  venture  to  say  that  poor  Tit- 
mouse had  no  serviceable  knowledge  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Gammon  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  put  himself  under 
competent  teachers  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  education; 
but  Titmouse  as  often  evaded  him,  and  at  length  flatly 
refused  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  promised,  how- 
ever, to  read  such  books  as  Mr.  Gammon  might  recom- 
mend, who  thereupon  sent  him  several ;  but  a  book  before 
Titmouse  was  much  the  same  as  a  plate  of  saw-dust  be- 
fore a  hungry  man.  Mr.  Gammon,  himself  a  man  of 
considerable  acquirements,  soon  saw  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  gave  up  his  attempts  in  despair  and  disgust. 
Not  that  he  ever  suffered  Titmouse  to  perceive  the  faintest 
indication  of  such  feelings  towards  him;  on  the  contrary, 
Gammon  ever  manifested  the  same  bland  and  benignant 
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demeanour,  consulting  his  wishes  in  every  thing,  and 
striving  to  instil  into  him  feelings  of  love,  tempered  by 
respect,  as  towards  the  most  powerful,  the  only  real,  dis- 
interested friend  he  had  ;  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  he 
succeeded. 

Titmouse  spent  several  hours  in  preparing  for  an  ef- 
fective first  appearance  at  the  dinner-table  at  Alibi  House. 
Since  dining  at  Satin  Lodge,  he  had  considerably  in- 
creased his  wardrobe  both  in  quantity  and  style.  He 
now  sported  a  pair  of  tight  black  trousers,  with  pumps 
and  gossamer  silk  stockings.  He  wore  a  crimson  velvet 
waistcoat,  with  a  bright  blue  satin  under-waistcoat,  a 
shirt-frill  standing  out  fiercely  at  right  angles  with  his 
breast,  and  a  brown  dress-coat  cut  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion,  the  long  tails  coming  to  a  point  just  about  the 
backs  of  his  knees.  His  hair  (its  purple  hue  still  pretty 
distinctly  perceptible)  was  disposed  with  great  elegance. 
He  had  discarded  mustachios,  but  had  a  very  promising 
imperial.  The  hair  underneath  his  chin  came  out  curl- 
ing on  each  side  of  it,  above  his  stock,  like  two  little  tufts 
or  horns.  Over  his  waistcoat  he  wore  his  mosaic-gold 
watch-guard,  and  a  broad  black  watered  riband,  to  which 
was  attached  his  eye-glass — in  fact,  if  he  had  dressed 
himself  in  order  to  sit  to  a  miniature  painter  for  his  like- 
ness, he  could  not  have  taken  greater  pains,  or  secured 
a  more  successful  result.  The  only  points  about  his  ap- 
pearance with  which  he  was  at  all  dissatisfied,  were  his 
hair — which  was  not  yet  the  thing  which  he  hoped  in 
due  time  to  see  it — his  thick  red  stumpy  hands  and  his 
round  shoulders.  The  last  matter  gave  him  considerable 
concern,  for  he  felt  that  it  seriously  interfered  with  a 
graceful  carriage  ;  and  that  the  defect  in  his  figure  had 
been,  after  all,  not  in  the  least  remedied  by  the  prodigious 
padding  of  his  coat.  His  protuberant  eyes,  of  very  light 
hue,  had  an  expression  that  entirely  harmonized  with 
that  of  his  open  mouth  ;  and  both  together— quite  inde- 
pendently of  his  dress,  carriage,  and  demeanour — (there 
is  nothing  like  being  candid) — gave  you  the  image  of  a 
— complete  fool.  Having  at  length  carefully  adjusted 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  drawn  on  his  white  kid  gloves, 
he  enveloped  himself  in  a  stylish  cloak,  with  long  black 
silk  tassels,  which  had  been  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Snap;  and 
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about  four  o'clock,  forth  sallied  Mr.  Titmouse,  carefully- 
picking  his  way  in  quest  of  the  first  coach  that  could 
convey  him  to  Alibi  House,  or  as  near  to  it  as  might  be. 
He  soon  found  one,  and  conscious  that  his  appearance 
was  far  too  splendid  for  an  outside  place,  got  inside.  All 
the  way  along,  his  heart  was  in  a  little  flutter  of  vanity, 
excitement,  and  expectation.  He  was  going  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Quirk — and  probably,  also,  to  several 
people  of  great  consequence — as  the  heir  apparent  to 
10,000/.  a-year.  Two  very  respectable  female  passen- 
gers, his  companions  all  the  way,  he  never  once  deigned 
to  interchange  a  syllable  with.  Four  or  five  times  did 
he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  calling  out,  in  a  loud 
peremptory  tone — "  Mind,  coachman — Alibi  House — 
Mr.  Quirk's — Alibi  House — Do  you  hear  1"  After  which 
he  would  sink  back  into  the  seat  with  a  magnificent  air, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  used  to  give  himself  so  much  trou- 
ble. The  coach  at  length  stopped.  "  Hallibi  Ouse,  sir," 
said  the  coachman,  in  a  most  respectful  tone — "  this  is 
Mr.  Quirk's,  sir."  Titmouse  stepped  out,  dropped  eigh- 
teenpence  into  the  man's  hand,  and  opening  the  gate, 
found  himself  in  a  straight  and  narrow  gravel  walk,  of 
about  twenty  yards  in  length,  with  little  obstinate-look- 
ing stunted  trees  on  each  side.  'Twas  generally  known, 
among  Mr.  Quirk's  friends,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Rope- 
walk."  Titmouse  might  have  entered  before  as  fine- 
looking  a  house,  but  only  to  deliver  a  bundle  of  drapery 
or  hosiery :  never  before  had  he  entered  such  a  one  as  a 
guest.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  fair-sized  house,  at  least  treble 
that  of  Satin  Lodge,  and  had  a  far  more  stylish  appear- 
ance. When  Titmouse  pulled  the  bell,  the  door  was 
quickly  plucked  open  by  a  big  footman,  with  showy 
shoulder-knot  and  a  pair  of  splendid  red  plush  breeches, 
who  soon  disposed  of  Titmouse's  cloak  and  hat,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  before  our  friend,  with  a 
sudden  palpitation  of  the  heart,  had  had  a  moment's  time 
even  to  run  his  hands  through  his  hair. 

11  Your  name,  sir?"  inquired  the  man  suddenly  pausing 
— with  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door. 

«  Mr.  Titmouse." 

"  I — leg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  what  name  ?" 

Titmouse,  clearing  his  throat,  repeated  his  name — open 
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went  to  the  door,  and — "  Mr.  Ticklemouse,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, very  loudly  and  distinctly — ushering  in  Titmouse; 
on  whom  the  door  was  the  next  instant  closed.  He  felt 
amazingly  flustered — and  he  would  have  been  still  more 
so,  if  he  could  have  been  made  aware  of  the  titter  which 
pervaded  the  fourteen  or  twenty  people  assembled  in  the 
room,  occasioned  by  the  droll  misnomer  of  the  servant, 
and  the  exquisitely  ridiculous  appearance  of  poor  Tit- 
mouse. Mr.  Quirk,  dressed  in  black,  with  knee  breeches 
and  silk  stockings,  immediately  bustled  up  to  him,  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to  the  assem- 
bled guests.  "My  daughter — Miss  Quirk;  Mrs.  Alder- 
man Addlehead  ;  Mrs.  Deputy  Diddledaddle  ;  Mrs.  Alias, 
my  sister; — Mr.  Alderman  Addlehead;  Mr.  Deputy  Did- 
dledaddle; Mr.  Bluster;  Mr.  Slang;  Mr.  Hug;  Mr.  Flaw; 
Mr.  Viper;  Mr.  Ghastly  ;  Mr.  Gammon  you  know.  Miss 
Quirk  was  about  four  or  five-and-twenty — a  fat  young  lady, 
with  flaxen  hair  curled  formally  all  over  her  head  and 
down  to  her  shoulders,  so  that  she  very  much  resembled 
one  of  those  great  wax  dolls  seen  in  bazars  and  shop  win- 
dows, especially  if  looked  at  through  a  strong  magnifying 
glass.  Her  complexion  was  beautifully  fair;  her  eyes 
small ;  her  face  quite  round  and  fat.  From  the  die-away 
manner  in  which  she  moved  her  head,  and  the  languid 
tone  of  her  voice,  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  a  very 
sentimental  young  lady.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and 
wore  a  massive  gold  chain — her  fat  arms  being  half- 
covered  with  long  kid  gloves.  She  was  silting  on  the 
sofa,  from  which  she  did  not  rise  when  Titmouse  was 
introduced  to  her — and  the  moment  after  hid  her  face  be- 
hind the  album  which  had  been  lying  on  her  knee,  and 
which  she  had  been  showing  to  the  ladies  on  each  side  of 
her;  for,  in  fact,  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  could,  with- 
out the  greatest  difficulty,  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
monkeyfied  appearance  of  Titmouse.  The  Alderman  was 
a  stout  stupid  little  man — a  fussy  old  prig — with  small 
angry-looking  black  eyes,  and  a  short  red  nose;  as  for 
his  head,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  just  smeared  some 
sticky  fluid  over  it,  and  then  dipped  it  in  a  flour-tub,  so 
thickly  laden  was  it  with  powder.  Mr.  Deputy  Diddle- 
daddle was  tall  and  thin,  and  serious  and  slow  of  speech, 
with  the  solemn  composure  of  an  undertaker.  Mr.  Blus* 
11* 
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ter  was  a  great  Old  Bailey  barrister,  about  fifty  years  old, 
the  leader  constantly  employed  by  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap ;  and  was  making  at  least  a  thousand 
a-year.  He  had  an  amazingly  truculent-looking  counte- 
nance, coarse  to  a  degree,  and  his  voice  matched  it;  but 
on  occasions  like  the  present — i.  e.  in  elegant  society — 
he  would  fain  drop  the  successful  terrors  of  his  manner, 
and  appear  the  mild  dignified  gentleman.  He  therefore 
spoke  in  a  very  soft,  cringing  way,  with  an  anxious  smile; 
but  his  bold  insolent  eye  and  coarse  mouth — what  could 
disguise  or  mitigate  their  expression  ?  Here  he  was, 
playing  the  great  man ;  making  himself,  however,  most 
particularly  agreeable  to  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon. 
Slang  was  of  the  same  school ;  fat,  vulgar,  confident  and 
empty ;  telling  obscene  jokes  and  stories,  in  a  deep  bass 
voice.  He  sang  a  good  song,  too — particularly  of  that 
class  which  required  the  absence  of  ladies — and  of  gentle- 
men. Hug  (Mr.  Toady  Hug)  was  also  a  barrister,  a  glib 
little  Jewish-looking  fellow,  creeping  into  a  considerable 
criminal  practice.  He  was  a  sneaking  backbiter,  and  had 
a  blood-hound  scent  after  an  attorney.  See  him,  for  in- 
stance, at  this  moment,  in  close  and  eager  conversation 
with  Mr.  Flaw,  who,  rely  upon  it,  will  give  him  a  brief 
before  the  week  is  over.  Viper  was  the  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Flash;  a  cold,  venomous  little  fellow.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  every  thing  was  wrong,  moral,  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  social ;  that  there  really  was  no  such  thing, 
or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  as  religion  ;  and  as  to  political 
rights^  that  every  body  ought  to  be  uppermost  at  once. 
He  had  failed  in  business  twice,  and  disreputably  ;  then 
had  become  a  Unitarian  parson ;  but,  having  seduced  a 
young  female  member  of  his  congregation,  he  was  in- 
stantly expelled  from  his  pulpit.  An  action  being  brought 
against  him  by  the  mother  of  his  victim,  and  heavy  da- 
mages obtained,  he  endeavoured  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 

insolvent  debtor's  act — but,  on  account  of  Miss ,  was 

remanded  for  eighteen  months.  That  period  he  employed 
in  writing  a  shockingly  blasphemous  work,  for  which  he 
was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment; on  being  released  from  which,  saturated  with 
gall  and  bitterness  against  all  mankind,  he  took  to  political 
writing  of  a   very  violent  character,  and   was   at  length 
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picked  up,  half  starved,  by  his  present  patron,  Mr.  Quirk, 
and  made  editor  of  the  Sunday  Flash.  Is  not  all  this  his- 
tory written  in  his  sallow  sinister-eyed,  bitterexpres- 
sioned  countenance?  Wo  to  him  who  gets  into  a  discussion 
with  Viper !  There  was  one  or  two  others  present,  par- 
ticularly a  Mr.  Ghastly,  a  third-rate  tragic  actor,  with  a 
tremendous  mouth,  only  one  eye,  and  a  very  hungry  look. 
He  never  spoke,  because  no  one  spoke  to  him,  for  his 
clothes  seemed  rather  rusty-black.  The  only  man  of 
gentlemanlike  appearance  in  the  room  was  Mr.  Gammon  ; 
and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  engaging  poor  Tit- 
mouse in  conversation,  and  setting  him  comparatively  at 
his  ease — a  thing  which  was  attempted  by  old  Quirk,  but 
in  such  a  fidgety  fussy  way  as  served  only  to  fluster  Tit- 
mouse the  more.  Mr.  Quirk  gave  a  dinner-party  of  this 
sort  regularly  every  Sunday  ;  and  they  formed  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  his  life — occasions  on  which  he  banished 
from  his  thoughts  the  responsible  anxieties  of  his  profes- 
sion, and,  surrounded  by  a  select  circle  of  choice  spirits, 
such  as  were  thus  collected  together,  partook  joyously  of 
the 

"  Feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

"  This  is  a  very  beautiful  picture,  Titmouse,  isn't  it  ?" 
said  Gammon,  leading  him  to  the  further  corner  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  hung  a  small  picture  with  a  sort  of 
curtain  in  black  gauze  before  it,  which  Gammon  lifting  up, 
Titmouse  beheld  a  picture  of  a  man  suspended  from  the 
gallows,  his  hands  tied  with  cords  before  him,  his  head 
forced  aside,  and  covered  down  to  the  chin  with  a  white 
nightcap.  'Twas  done  with  sickening  fidelity,  and  Tit- 
mouse gazed  at  it  with  a  shudder.  "  Charming  thing, 
isn't  it  ]"  said  Gammon,  with  a  very  expressive  smile. 

"  Y — e — e — s,"  replied  Titmouse,  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
horrid  object. 

"  Very  striking,  ain't  it  1"  quoth  Quirk,  bustling  up  to 
them ;  "  'twas  painted  for  me  by  a  first-rate  artist,  whose 
brother  I  very  nearly  saved  from  the  gallows !" 

"  Like  such  things'?"  inquired  Quirk,  with  a  matter  of 
fact  air,  drawing  down  the  black  gauze. 

"  Yes,  sir,  uncommon — uncommon." 

"  Well,  I'll  show  you  something  very  interesting !  Heard 
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of  Gilderoy,  that  was  hanged  last  year  for  forgery  ?  Gad, 
my  daughter's  got  a  brooch  with  a  lock  of  his  hair  in  it, 
which  he  gave  me  himself — a  client  of  mine  :  within  an 
ace  of  getting  him  off — flaw  in  the  indictment — found  it 
out  myself — did,  by  gad!  Come  along,  and  I'll  get  Dora 
to  show  it  to  you  !"  and  putting  Titmouse's  arm  in  his, 
led  him  up  to  the  interesting  young  lady. 

"  Dora,  just  show  my  friend  Titmouse  that  brooch  of 
yours,  with  Gilderoy's  hair." 

"Oh,  my  dear  papa,  'tis  such  a  melancholy  thing!"  said 
she,  at  the  same  time  detaching  it  from  her  dress,  and 
handing  it  to  her  papa,  who,  holding  it  in  his  hands,  gave 
Titmouse,  and  one  or  two  others  that  stood  beside,  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  last  hours  of  the  deceased 
Gilderoy. 

"He  was  very  handsome,  papa,  wasn't  he?"  inquired 
Miss  Quirk,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  very  pensive  air. 

"Wasn't  bad-looking;  but  good  looks  and  the  con- 
demned cell  don't  long  agree  together." 

"Ah,  papa!"  exclaimed  Miss  Quirk,  in  a  mournful 
tone,  and,  leaning  back  on  the  sofa,  raised  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 

11  You  are  too  sensitive,  my  love!"  whispered  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Alias,  squeezing  the  hand  of  her  niece,  who,  strug- 
gling against  her  feelings,  presently  revived. 

"  We  were  looking  just  now,*'  said  Mr.  Hug,  address- 
ing Mr.  Quirk,  "  at  a  very  interesting  addition  to  Miss 
Quirk's  album — that  letter  of  Grizzlegut." 

"Ah,  very  striking!  Value  it  beyond  every  thing! 
Shall  never  forget  Grizzlegut!  Very  nearly  got  off! 
'Twas  an  '  &c.'  that  nearly  saved  his  life,  through  being 
omitted  in  the  indictment.  'Fore  gad,  we  thought  we'd 
got  'em  !" 

They  were  alluding  to  an  autograph  letter  which  had 
been  addressed  to  Mr.  Quirk  by  Grizzlegut,  (who  had 
been  executed  for  high  treason  a  few  weeks  before,)  the 
night  before  he  suffered.  He  was  a  blood-stained  scoun- 
drel of  the  deepest  dye,  and  ought  to  have  been  hanged 
and  quartered  half-a-dozen  times. 

"Will  you  read  it  aloud,  Mr.  Hug?"  inquired  Miss 
Quirk ;  and  the  barrister,  in  a  somewhat  pompous  tone, 
read  the  following  memorable  document : 
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"  Condemned  Cell,  Newgate, 
Friday   night,  half -past  11  o'clock, 
18th  Nov.  18. 
"Sir, 

"At  this  awful  moment,  when  this  world  is  closing 
rapidly  upon  me  and  my  fellow-sufferers,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  wretches  putting  up  the  grim  gallows  are  audible 
to  my  listening  ears,  and  on  the  morrow  the  most  hor- 
rible death  that  malicious  tyrants  can  inflict  awaits  me, 
my  soul  being  calm  and  full  of  fortitude,  and  beating  re- 
sponsive to  the  call  of  Glorious  Liberty,  I  feel  prouder 
than  the  king  upon  his  throne.  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
much  to  secure  the  liberties  of  my  injured  country. 

4  For  liberty,  glorious  liberty, 
Who'd  fear  to  die  V 

11  Many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  your  truly  indefatigable 
efforts  on  my  behalf,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  a  skill 
that  nearly  secured  us  a  glorious  acquittal.  What  a 
flame  we  would  have  raised  in  England  ?  that  should 
have  blasted  the  enemies  of  true  freedom.  I  go  to  Here- 
after, (if  indeed  there  be  a  hereafter)  as  we  shall  soon 
know,  not  with  my  soul  crammed  with  Priestcraft,  a 
bold  Briton,  having  laid  down  my  life  for  my  country, 
knowing  that  future  ages  will  do  me  justice. 

"  Adieu,  tyrants,  adieu  !  Do  your  worst  !  My  soul 
defies  you. 

"  I  am, 

"Sir, 

"  Your  humble,  obliged,  and 

"  undismayed  servant, 

"  Arthur  Grizzlegut. 
"  To  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq. 

"  Tyrants  grim, 
Will  on  the  morrow  cut  me  limb  from  limb, 
While  Liberty  looks  on  with  terrible  eye, 
And  says,  J  will  avenge  him  by  and  by. 

"  Arthur  Grizzlegut." 

The  reading  of  the  above  produced  a  great  sensation. 
"  That   man's   name  will  be  enrolled  among  the  Sidneys 
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and  the  Hampdens  of  his  country  !"  said  Viper,  with  a 
grim  and  excited  air.  "  That  letter  deserves  to  be  carved 
on  a  golden  tahlet !  The  last  four  lines  are  sublime  !  He 
was  a  martyr  to  principles  that  are  silently  and  rapidly 
making  their  way  in  this  country." — How  much  farther 
he  would  have  gone  on  in  this  strain,  seeing  no  one  pre- 
sent had  resolution  enough  to  differ  with  or  interrupt  him, 
even  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  I  know  not,  but 
fortunately  dinner  was  announced — a  sound  which 
startled  old  Quirk  out  of  a  posture  of  intense  attention  to 
Viper  and  evident  admiration  of  his  sentiments.  He 
gave  his  arm  with  an  air  of  prodigious  politeness  to  the 
gaunt  Mrs.  Alderman  Addlehead,  whose  distinguished 
lord  led  down  Miss  Quirk— and  the  rest  followed  in  no 
particular  order— Titmouse  arm  in  arm  with  Gammon,  who 
took  good  care  to  place  him  next  to  himself,  (Gammon.) 
It  was  really  a  dashing  sort  of  dinner.  Quirk  had,  in- 
deed, long  been  celebrated  for  his  Sunday  dinners.  Tit- 
mouse had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it;  and  was  quite 
bewildered — particularly  at  the  number  of  differently 
shaped  and  coloured  glasses,  &c.  &c.  &c,  placed  oppo- 
site to  him.  He  kept  a  constant  eye  on  the  movements  of 
Gammon,  and  did  whatever  he  did,  as  if  the  two  had 
been  moved  by  the  same  set  of  springs,  and  was  thus 
saved  innumerable  embarrassments  and  annoyances. 
What  chiefly  struck  his  attention  was  the  prodigious 
number  of  dishes,  great  and  small,  as  if  half-a-dozen 
dinners  had  been  crowded  into  one;  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  changed,  and  plates  removed,  in  con- 
stant succession  ;  the  incessant  invitations  to  take  wine 
that  were  flying  about  during  the  whole  of  dinner.  For 
a  considerable  while  Titmouse  was  too  much  flurried  to 
enjoy  himself;  but  a  few  glasses  of  champagne  suc- 
ceeded in  elevating  his  spirits  to  the  proper  pitch — and 
•would  soon  have  driven  them  far  beyond  it.  Almost 
every  body,  except  the  great  folk  at  the  lop  of  the  table, 
asked  him  to  take  wine  ;  and  he  constantly  filled  his  glass. 
In  fact  Gammon  recollecting  a  scene  at  his  own  chamber, 
soon  perceived  that,  unless  he  interfered,  Titmouse  would 
be  drunk  long  before  dinner  was  over.  He  had  not 
imagined  the  earth  to  contain  so  exquisite  a  drink  as 
champagne ;    and  he  could    have  fallen    down   and    wor- 
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shipped  it,  as  it  came  fizzing  and  flashing  out  of  the  bottle. 
Gammon  earnestly  assured  him  that  he  would  be  ill  if  he 
drunk  so  much — that  many  eyes  were  upon  him — and 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  do  more  than  merely  sip 
from  his  wine  glass  when  challenging  or  challenged.  But 
Titmouse  had  taken  a  considerably  greater  quantity  on 
board,  before  Gammon  thus  interfered,  than  that  gentle- 
man was  aware  of,  and  began  to  get  very  voluble.  Guess 
the  progress  he  had  made,  when  he  called  out  with  a 
confident  air — "  Mr.  Alderman  !  your  health  !" — whether 
more  to  that  great  man's  astonishment  or  disgust  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say  :  but  after  a  steady  stare  for  a  moment 
or  two  at  Titmouse,  "  Oh  !  I  shall  be  very  happy,  indeed, 
Mr.  Gammon"  he  called  out,  looking  at  the  latter  gentle- 
man, and  drinking  with  him.  That  signified  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  Titmouse,  who,  indeed,  did  not  see  any  thing  at 
all  pointed  or  unusual,  and  gulped  down  his  wine  as  eagerly 
as  before. 

"  Cool  puppy  that,  Miss  Quirk,  must  say,"  snuffled  the 
offended  alderman  to  Miss  Quirk. 

"  He's  young,  dear  Mr.  Alderman,"  said  she,  sweetly 
and  mildly — "  and  when  you  consider  the  immense  for- 
tune he  is  coming  into — ten  thousand  a-year,  my  papa 
says — " 

"  That  don't  make  him  less  a  puppy — nor  a  brute," 
interrupted  the  ruffled  alderman,  still  more  indignant ; 
for  his  own  forty  thousand  pounds,  the  source  of  all  his 
social  eminence,  sunk  into  insignificance  at  the  sound  of 
the  splendid  income  just  about  to  drop  into  the  lap  of 
Titmouse.  Mr.  Bluster,  who  headed  the  table  on  Miss 
Quirk's  left-hand  side,  and  who  felt  that  he  ought  to  be, 
but  knew  that  in  the  presence  of  the  alderman  he  was  not, 
the  great  man  of  the  day,  observing  the  irritation  under 
which  his  rival  was  suffering,  immediately  raised  his 
threatening  double-glasses  to  his  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  of 
ostentatious  condescension,  looking  down  the  table  to  Tit- 
mouse, called  out,  "  Mr.  Titmash — may  I  have  the  honour 
of  drinking  your  health  ?" 

"  Ya — as,  brother  Bumptions,"  replied  Titmouse,  \vho 
could  never  bear  to  hear  his  name  mis-pronounced,  and 
he  raised  his  glass  to  his  eye  ;  "  was  just  going  to  ask 
you .'"     All  this  was  done  in  such  a  loud  and  impudent 
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tone  and  manner,  as  made  Gammon  still  more  uneasy 
for  his  young  companion.  But  his  sally  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  company  as  a  very  smart  retort,  and  pro- 
duced a  roar  of  laughter,  every  one  being  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Bluster  snubbed,  who  bore  it  in  silent  dignity,  though  his 
face  showed  his  chagrin  and  astonishment  ;  and  he  very 
heartily  agreed,  for  once  in  his  life,  with  the  worshipful 
person  opposite  to  him  in  his  estimate  of  our  friend  Tit- 
mouse. 

11  Mr.  Titmouse  !  Mr.  Titmouse  !  my  daughter  wonders 
you  don't  take  wine  with  her,"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  in  a  low 
tone — "  will  you  join  us  ?  we're  going  to  take  a  glass  of 
champagne." 

"  Oh  !  'pon  my  life — delighted" — quoth  Titmouse. 

44  Dora,  my  dear !  Mr.  Titmouse  will  take  wine  with 
you  ! — Jack,"  (to  the  servant,)  "  fill  Miss  Quirk's  and  Mr. 
Titmouse's  glasses  to  the  brim." 

"  Oh,  no  !  dearest  papa." 

"  Pho  !  pho  ! — nonsense — the  first  time  of  asking,  you 
know." 

"  Well  !  if  it  must  be,"  and  with  what  a  graceful  in- 
clination— with  what  a  pointed  manner,  and  fascinating 
smile  did  she  exchange  courtesies  with  Titmouse  ?  He 
felt  disposed  to  take  wine  with  her  a  second  time  im- 
mediately ;  but  Gammon  restrained  him.  Mr.  Toady 
Hug,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  Titmouse,  earnestly  desired  to  exert  his  little 
talents  to  do  the  agreeable,  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
Mr.  Titmouse  ;  but  there  was  a  counteracting  force  in  an- 
other direction,  an  attorney,  a  Mr.  Flaw,  who  had  the 
greatest  practice  at  the  Clerkenwell  sessions,  sat  beside 
him,  and  received  his  most  respectful  and  incessant  at- 
tentions ;  speaking  ever  in  a  low  confidential  whisper, 
constantly  casting  a  furtive  glance  towards  Bluster  and 
Slang,  to  see  whether  they  were  observing  him.  Hug, 
in  strict  confidence,  assured  Mr.  Flaw  how  his  case,  the 
other  day,  might  have  been  won,  if  such  and  such  a 
course  had  been  adopted,  "  which  would  have  been  the 
line  Ae"  (Hug)  "  would  have  taken  ;"  and  which  he  ex- 
plained with  anxious  energy,  "  I  must  say,  Flip  regu- 
larly  threw   the    case   away — no   doubt  of  it !     By   the 
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way,  what  became  of  that  burglary  case  of  yours  on 
Friday ]" 

"  Found  guilty,  poor  fellows  !" 

"  You  don't  say  so  7" 

"  Fact,  by  Jove,  though  !" 

11  How  could  Gobble  have  lost  that  verdict  1  I  assure 
you  I  would  have  bet  ten  to  one  on  your  getting  a  ver- 
dict :  for  I  read  over  your  brief  as  it  lay  beside  me,  and 
upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Flaw,  it  was  most  admirably  got 
up.     Every  thing  depends  on  the  brief — " 

"  Glad  you  thought  so,  sir,"  replied  Flaw,  wondering 
how  it  was  that  he  had  never  before  thought  of  giving  a 
brief  to  Mr.  Hug. 

"It's  a  grand  mistake  of  counsel  not  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  their  briefs."  For  my  part,"  continued  Mr. 
Hug,  in  a  still  lower  tone,  '•  I  make  a  point  of  reading 
every  syllable  in  my  brief,  however  long  it  is." 

"  It's  the  only  way,  depend  on  it,  sir.  We  attorneys 
see  and  know  so  much  of  the  case" — 

"  Ay,  and   beyond  that.     Your  practical    suggestions 

are  often Now,  for  instance,  in  the  brief  I  was  alluding 

to,  there  was  an  uncommonly  acute  suggestion." 

11  Which  was  it,  sir !"  inquired  the  attorney,  his  coun- 
tenance showing  the  progress  of  Hug's  lubricating  pro- 
cess. 

"  Oh — why — a — a — hem  !  No  ;  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  Gobble,  and  I'm  sorry  indeed" — 

"  Well,  well — it  can't  be  helped  now — but  I  must  say 
that  once  or  twice  latterly  I've  thought  that  Mr.  Gobble 

has  rather by  the  way,  Mr.  Hug,  shall  you  be  in  town 

this  week,  till  the  end  of  the  sessions'?" 

"  Ye — e — s  !"  hastily  whispered  Hug,  after  glancing 
guiltily  towards  his  brethren,  who,  though  they  did  not 
seem  to  do  so,  were  really  watching  him  closely. 

"  I'm  happy  to  hear  it.  You've  heard  of  Aaron  Doo- 
dle, who  was    committed    for  that  burglary  at  . 

Well,  I  defend  him,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  the 
brief.  Do  you  lead  Mr.  Dolt  1"  Hug  nodded.  "  Then 
he  will  be  your  junior.  Where  are  your  chambers,  Mr. 
Hug  V* 

"  No.  4  Sly  Court,  Gray's  Inn.  When  does  it  come 
on!" 

VOL.    II.  12 
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"  Thursday — perhaps  Wednesday." 

M  Then  do  come  and  breakfast  with  me,  and  we  can 
talk  it  over  together." 

44  Sir,  you're  very  polite.  I  will  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure." 

This  little  stroke  of  business  over,  the  disengaged  cou- 
ple were  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  general  conversation 
of  the  table.  Mr.  Bluster  and  Mr.  Slang  kept  the  com- 
pany in  almost  a  constant  roar,  with  descriptions  of  scenes 
in  court,  in  which  they  had,  of  course,  been  the  principal 
actors  ;  and,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  they  must 
be  wonderful  fellows.  Such  botherer's  of  judges  ! — such 
bafflers  and  browbeaters  of  witnesses  ! — such  bambooz- 
lers  of  juries  ! 

You  should  have  seen  the  sneering  countenance  of 
Hug  all  the  while.  He  never  once  smiled  or  laughed  at 
the  sallies  of  his  brethren,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent  his 
new  patron,  Mr.  Flaw,  from  doing  so — constantly  put- 
ting his  hand  before  his  mouth,  and  whispering  into  Mr. 
Flaw's  ear  at  the  very  point  of  the  joke  or  story — and 
the  smile  would  disappear  from  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Flaw. 

The  alderman  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  out  of  his 
little  eyes,  which  he  constantly  wiped  with  his  napkin. 
Amidst  the  general  laughter  and  excitement,  Miss  Quirk, 
leaning  her  chin  on  her  hand,  her  elbow  resting  on  the 
table,  several  times  directed  soft  languishing  looks  to- 
wards Titmouse,  unobserved  by  any  one  but  himself; 
and  they  were  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  although  Tit- 
mouse was  wonderfully  taken  with  the  stories  of  the  two 
counsellors,  and  believed  them  to  be  two  of  the  greatest 
men  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  at  the  head  of  their 
profession. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  have  those  two  gents  in  my  case?" 
said  he  earnestly  to  Gammon. 

"  Unfortunately,  your  case  will  not  come  on  in  their 
courts,'-'  said  Gammon,  with  a  very  expressive  smile. 

44  Why  can't  it  come  on  when  I  choose! — or  when  you 
like  ?"  inquired  Titmouse,  surprisedly. 

Mr.  Quirk  had  been  soured  during  the  whole  of  din- 
ner, for  he  had  anxiously  desired  to  have  Titmouse  sit 
beside  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  but  in  the  little 
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hubbub  attendant  upon  coming  down  to  dinner  and 
taking  places,  Titmouse  slipped  out  of  sight  for  a  minute; 
and  when  all  were  placed,  Quirk's  enraged  eye  perceived 
him  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  beside  Gammon. 
Gammon  always  got  hold  of  Titmouse.  Old  Quirk  could 
have  flung  a  decanter  at  his  head — in  his  own  house! — 
at  his  own  table!  Always  anticipating  and  circumvent- 
ing him. 

"  Mr.  Quirk,  I  don't  think  we've  taken  a  glass  of  wine 
together  yet,  have  we  V  said  Gammon,  with  a  bland  and 
cordial  manner,  at  the  same  time  pouring  himself  out  a 
glass  of  wine.  He  perfectly  well  knew  what  was  an- 
noying his  respected  partner,  whose  look  of  quaint  em- 
barrassment, when  so  suddenly  assailed,  infinitely  amused 
him.  "  Catch  me  asking  you  here  again,  Master  Gam- 
mon," thought  Quirk,  "  the  next  time  that  Titmouse 
dines  here  !"  The  reason  why  Mr.  Snap  had  not  been 
asked  was,  that  Quirk  had  some  slight  cause  to  suspect 
his  having  conceived  the  notion  of  paying  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Quirk — a  thing  at  any  time  not  particularly 
palatable  to  Mr.  Quirk;  but  in  the  present  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  intolerable 
even  in  idea.  Snap  was  not  slow  in  guessing  the  reason 
of  his  exclusion,  which  had  greatly  mortified,  and  also 
not  a  little  alarmed  him.  As  far  as  he  could  venture, 
he  had,  during  the  week,  endeavoured  to  "  set"  Titmouse 
4k  against"  Miss  Quirk,  by  such  faint  disparaging  remarks 
and  insinuations  as  he  dared  venture  upon  with  so  diffi- 
cult a  subject  as  Titmouse,  whom  he  had  at  the  same 
time  inflamed  by  representations  of  the  splendid  matches 
he  might  very  soon  command  among  the  highest  women  of 
the  land.  By  these  means  Snap  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
succeeded  ;  but  the  few  melting  glances  which  had  fallen 
upon  Titmouse's  sensitive  bosom  from  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Quirk,  were  beginning  to  operate  a  slight  change  in  his 
feelings.  The  old  alderman,  on  an  intimation  that  the 
"  ladies  were  going  to  withdraw,"  laid  violent  hands  on 
Miss  Quirk,  (he  was  a  "privileged"  old  fool,)  and  insisted 
on  her  singing  his  favourite  song, — "  My  Friend  and 
Pitcher.1"  His  request  was  so  warmly  seconded  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  Titmouse  as  loud  and  eager  as  any, 
that  she  was  fain  to  comply.     She  sung  with  considerable 
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sweetness  and  much  self-possession.  She  carried  Tit- 
mouse's feelings  along  with  her  from  the  beginning,  as 
Gammon,  who  was  watching  him,  perceived. 

"Most  uncommon  lovely  gal,  isn't  she?"  whispered 
Titmouse,  with  great  energy. 

"  Very  !"  replied  Gammon,  drily,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Shall  I  call  out  encore?  An't  that  the  word  !  Ton 
my  soul,  most  lovely  gal !  she  must  sing  it  again." 

"  No,  no — she  wishes  to  go — 'tis  not  usual :  she  will 
sing  it  for  you,  I  dare  say,  this  evening,  if  you  ask  her." 

"  Well — most  charming  gal ! — Lovely  !" 

"  Have  patience,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon, 
in  a  low  whisper,  "  in  a  few  months'  time,  you'll  soon  be 
thrown  into  much  higher  life  than  this — among  really 
beautiful,  and  rich,  and  accomplished  women" — and, 
thought  Gammon,  you'll  resemble  a  monkey  that  has 
found  his  way  into  a  rich  tulip  bed  ! 

"  Fancy  Miss  Tagrag  standing  beside  her." 

"Ha,  ha  !"  gently  laughed  Gammon — "  both  of  them, 
in  their  way,  are  very  worthy  persons  :  but" — here  the 
ladies  withdrew.  'Twas  no  part  of  Gammon's  plans 
that  Titmouse  should  become  the  son-in-law  of  either 
Gluirk  or  Tagrag. 

As  soon  as  Quirk  had  taken  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
the  gentlemen  drawn  together,  the  bottles  were  pushed 
round  very  briskly,  accompanied  by  no  less  than  three 
different  sorts  of  snuff-boxes,  all  belonging  to  Mr.  Quirk 
— all  of  them  presents  from  clients.  One  was  a  huge 
affair  of  Botany  Bay  wood,  with  a  very  inflaming  inscrip- 
tion on  the  inside  of  the  lid;  from  which  it  appeared  that 
its  amiable  donors  who  were  trying  the  effect  of  a  change 
of  climate  on  their  moral  health,  at  the  expense  of  a 
grateful  country,  owed  their  valuable  lives  to  the  profes- 
sional skill  and  exertions  of  "  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq."  In 
short,  the  other  two  were  trophies  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, of  which  their  possessor  was. very  justly  not  a  little 
proud  ;  and  as  he  saw  Titmouse  admiring  them,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  as  very  possible  that,  within  a  few  months' 
time,  he  should  be  in  possession  of  a  magnificent  gold 
snuff-box,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he  should 
have  rendered  to  his  distinguished  guest  and  client. 
Titmouse  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.     This,  his 
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first  glimpse  into  high  life,  equalled  all  his  expectations. 
Round  and  round  went  the  bottles — crack  went  joke 
after  joke.  Slang  sung  song  upon  song,  of,  however,  so 
very  coarse  and  broad  a  character  as  infinitely  disgusted 
Gammon,  and  apparently  shocked  the  alderman  ; — though 
I  greatly  distrust  that  old  sinner's  sincerity  in  the  matter. 
Then  Ghastlv's  performances  commenced.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  earn  the  good  dinner 
he  had  just  devoured:  but  when  he  was  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  one  of  his  most  impassioned  scenes — undoubtedly 
"  tearing  a  passion  to  rags," — interrupted  Mr.  Quirk,  im- 
patiently— "  Come,  come,  Ghastly,  we've  had  enough  of 
that  sort— it  don't  suit  at  all — don't  roar  so,  man  !" 

Poor  Ghastly  instantly  resumed  his  seat,  with  a  cha- 
grined and  melancholy  air. 

"  Give  us  something  funny,"  said  the  alderman. 

"  Let's  have  the  chorus  of  pigs  and  ducks,"  said  Quirk; 
*'  you  do  that  remarkably  well.  I  could  fancy  the  animals 
were  running  and  squealing  and  quacking  all  about  the 
room."  The  actor  did  as  he  was  desired,  commencing 
with  a  sigh,  and  was  much  applauded.  At  length  Gam- 
mon happened  to  get  into  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Bluster 
upon  some  point  connected  with  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
in  which  our  friend  Gammon,  who  never  got  heated  in  dis- 
cussion, and  was  very  accurate  in  whatever  he  knew, 
had  glaringly  the  best  of  it.  His  calm,  smiling  self-pos- 
session almost  drove  poor  Bluster  frantic.  The  less 
he  knew,  of  course,  the  louder  he  talked,  the  more 
vehement  and  positive  he  became ;  at  length  offering  a 
bet  that  he  was  right  ;  at  which  Gammon  bowed,  smiled, 
and  closed  the  discussion.  While  engaged  in  it,  he  had 
of  course  been  unable  to  keep  his  eye  upon  Titmouse, 
who  drunk,  consequently,  like  a  little  fish,  never  letting 
the  bottle  pass  him.  Every  one  about  him  filled  his  glass 
every  time — why  should  not  he? 

Hug  sat  next  to  Viper;  feared  him,  and  avoided  dis- 
cussion with  him  ;  for  though  they  agreed  in  their  poli- 
tics, which  were  of  the  loosest  and  lowest  radical  de- 
scription, they  had  a  personal  antipathy  each  to  the  other. 
In  spite  of  their  wishes,  they  at  length  got  entangled  in  a 
very  virulent  controversy,  and  said  so  many  insulting  things 
of  each  other,  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  had  for 
12* 
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some  time  been  amused,  got  at  length — not  disgusted  but 
alarmed,  for  the  possible  results.  Mr.  Quirk  therefore  in- 
terfered. 

"Bravo!  bravo!  bravo  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Viper  con- 
cluded a  most  envenomed  passage,  **  that  will  do,  Viper — 
whip  it  into  the  next  Flash — 'twill  be  a  capital  leader !  It 
will  produce  a  sensation  !  And  in  the  mean  time,  gentle- 
men, let  me  request  you  to  fill  your  glasses — bumpers — 
for  I've  a  toast  to  propose,  in  which  you'll  all  feel  interested 
when  you  hear  who's  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  a  gentleman 
who  is  likely  soon  to  be  elevated  to  a  station  which  nature 
has  formed  him — hem  !  hem  ! — to  adorn " 

"  Mr.  Quirk's  proposing  your  health,  Titmouse !" 
whispered  Gammon  to  his  companion,  who,  having  been 
very  restiess  for  some  time,  had  at  length  become  quite 
silent :  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  his  elbow  on  the 
table — his  eyes  languidly  half  open,  and  his  face  exceed- 
ingly pale.  Gammon  saw  that  he  was  in  truth  in  a  very 
ticklish  condition. 

V  I — wish — you'd — let  me — go  out — I'm — devilish  ill  ?" 
— said  Titmouse,  faintly.  Gammon  made  a  signal  to 
Quirk,  who  instantly  ceased  his  speech  ;  and  coming 
down  to  Titmouse,  he  and  Gammon  hastily  led  him  out 
of  the  room,  and  to  the  nearest  bedchamber,  where  he 
began  to  be  very  ill,  and  so  continued  for  several  hours. 
Old  Quirk,  who  was  a  long-headed  man,  was  delighted 
by  this  occurrence  ;  for  he  saw  that  if  he  insisted  on  Tit- 
mouse's being  put  to  bed,  and  passing  the  night — and  per- 
haps the  next  day — at  Alibi  House,  it  would  enable  Miss 
Quirk  to  bring  her  attractions  to  bear  upon  him  effectively, 
by  exhibiting  those  delicate  and  endearing  attentions 
which  are  so  soothing,  and  indeed  necessary  to  an  in- 
valid. Titmouse  continued  severely  indisposed  during 
the  whole  of  the  night ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  who  pro- 
nounced Titmouse  to  be  in  danger  of  a  bilious  fever,  and 
to  require  rest,  and  care,  and  medical  attendance  for 
some  days  to  come.  This  was  rather  "  too  much  of  a 
good  thing"  for  old  Quirk — but  there  was  no  remedy. 
Foreseeing  that  Titmouse  would  be  thrown  constantly,  for 
some  time  to  come,  into  Miss  Quirk's  company,  her 
prudent    parent    enjoined    upon    Mrs.    Alias,    his    sister, 
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the  necessity  of  impressing  on  his  daughter's  mind  the 
great  uncertainty  that  after  all  existed  as  to  Titmouse's 
prospects  ;  and  the  consequent  necessity  there  was  for 
her  to  regulate  her  conduct  with  a  view  to  either  failure 
or  success — to  keep  her  affections,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  Miss  Quirk  had  so  often  heard  the 
subject  of  Titmouse's  brilliant  expectations  talked  of  by 
her  father,  and  knew  so  well  his  habitual  prudence  and 
caution,  that  she  looked  upon  Titmouse's  speedy  posses- 
sion of  ten  thousand  a-year  as  a  matter  almost  of  cer- 
tainty. She  was  a  girl  of  some  natural  shrewdness,  but 
of  an  early  inclination  to  maudlin  sentimentality.  Had 
she  been  blessed  with  the  vigilant  and  affectionate  care  of 
a  mother  as  she  grew  up,  (her  mother  having  died  when 
Miss  Quirk  was  but  a  child,)  and  been  thrown  among  a 
different  set  of  people  from  those  who  constantly  visited 
at  Alibi  House — and  of  whom  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men has  been  laid  before  the  reader — Miss  Quirk  might 
really  have  become  a  very  sensible  and  agreeable  girl. 
As  it  was,  her  manners  had  contracted  a  certain  coarse- 
ness, which  at  length  overspread  her  whole  character ; 
and  the  selfish  and  mercenary  motives  by  which  she 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  all  her  father's  conduct  regulated, 
infected  herself.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  governed 
by  the  considerations  so  urgently  pressed  upon  her  by 
both  her  father  and  her  aunt. 

It  was  several  days  before  Titmouse  was  allowed,  by 
his  medical  man,  to  quit  his  bedroom  ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  woman  not  to  be  touched  by  the  sight  of  a 
sudden  change"  effected  in  a  man  by  severe  indisposition 
and  suffering — even  be  that  man  so  poor  a  creature  as 
Titmouse.  He  was  very  pale,  and  considerably  reduced 
by  the  severe  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  of  the  powerful 
medicines  which  had  been  administered  to  him.  When 
he  made  his  first  appearance  before  Miss  Quirk,  one 
afternoon,  with  somewhat  feeble  gait,  and  a  languid  air, 
that  mitigated,  if  it  did  not  obliterate,  the  foolish  and  con- 
ceited expression  of  his  features,  she  really  regarded  him 
with  considerable  interest ;  and,  though  she  might  hardly 
have  owned  it  even  to  herself,  his  expected  good  fortune 
invested  him  with  a  kind  of  subdued  radiance.  Ten  thou- 
sand a.year! — Miss  Quirk's  heart  fluttered!    By  the  time 
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that  he  was  well  enough  to  take  his  departure,  she  had, 
at  his  request,  read  over  to  him  nearly  half  of  that  truly 
interesting  work — the  Newgate  Calendar;  she  had  sung 
to  him,  and  played  to  him,  whatever  he  had  asked  her; 
and,  in  short,  she  felt  that  if  she'could  but  be  certain  that 
he  would  gain  his  great  lawsuit,  and  step  into  ten  thou- 
sand a-year,  she  could  love  him.  She  insisted,  on  the 
day  of  his  quitting  Alibi  House,  that  he  should  write  in 
her  album ;  and  he  very  readily  complied.  It  was  nearly 
ten  minutes  before  he  could  get  a  pen  to  suit  him.  At 
length  he  succeeded,  and  left  the  following  interesting 
memento  of  himself,  in  the  very  centre  of  a  fresh  page : 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse  Is  My  name, 
England  Is  My  Nation, 
London  Is  My  dwelling  Place, 
And  Christ  Is  My  Salvation. 

"Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
"  halibi  lodge." 

Miss  Quirk  turned  pale  with  astonishment  and  vexation 
on  seeng  this  elegant  and  interesting  addition  to  her 
album.  Titmouse,  on  the  contrary,  looked  at  it  with  no 
little  pride ;  for  having  had  a  capital  pen,  and  his  heart 
being  in  the  task,  he  had  produced  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  very  superior  specimen  of  penmanship;  in  fact,  the 
signature  was  by  far  the  best  he  had  ever  written. 
When  he  had  gone,  Miss  Quirk  was  twenty  times  on  the 
point  of  tearing  out  the  leaf  which  had  been  so  dismally 
disfigured  ;  but  on  her  father  coming  home  in  the  evening, 
he  laughed  heartily — "  and  as  to  tearing  it  out,"  said  he, 
"let  us  first  see  which  way  the  verdict  is." 

Titmouse,  became,  after  this,  a  pretty  frequent  visiter  at 
Alibi  House ;  growing  more  and  more  attached  to  Miss 
Quirk,  who,  however,  conducted  herself  towards  him  with 
much  judgment.  His  inscription  in  her  album  had  done 
a  vast  deal  towards  cooling  down  the  ardour  with  which 
she  had  been  disposed  to  regard  even  the  future  owner  of 
ten  thousand  a-year.  Poor  Snap  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
chance,  being  treated  with  greater  coldness  by  Miss  Quirk 
on  every  succeeding  visit  to  Alibi  House.  At  this  he  was 
sorely  discomfited ;  for  she  would  have  whatever  money 
her  father  might  die  possessed  of,  besides  a  commanding 
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interest  in  the  partnership  business.  'Twas  a  difficult 
thing  for  him  to  preserve  his  temper  in  his  close  intimacy 
with  Titmouse,  who  had  so  grievously  interfered  with  his 
prospects. 

The  indisposition  I  have  been  mentioning,  prevented 
Titmouse  from  paying  his  promised  visit  to  Satin  Lodge. 
On  returning  to  his  lodgings,  from  Alibi  House,  he  found 
that  Tagrag  had  either  called  or  sent  everyday  to  inquire 
after  him  with  the  most  affectionate  anxiety ;  and  one  or 
two  notes  lying  on  his  table,  apprised  him  of  the  lively 
distress  which  the  ladies  of  Satin  Lodge  were  enduring 
on  his  account,  and  implored  him  to  lose  not  a  moment 
in  communicating  the  state  of  his  health,  and  personally 
assuring  them  of  his  safety.  Though  the  image  of  Miss 
Quirk  was  continually  before  his  eyes,  Titmouse,  never- 
theless, had  cunning  enough  not  to  drop  the  slightest  hint 
to  the  Tagrags  of  the  true  state  of  his  feelings.  When- 
ever any  inquiry,  with  ill-disguised  anxiety,  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Tagrag  concerning  Alibi  House  and  its  inmates, 
Titmouse  would,  to  be  sure,  mention  Miss  Quirk,  but  in 
such  a  careless  and  slighting  way  as  gave  great  consolation 
and  encouragement  to  Tagrag,  his  wife,  and  daughter. 
When  at  Mr.  Quirk's  he  spoke  somewhat  unreservedly  of 
the  amiable  inmates  of  Satin  Lodge.  These  two  mansions 
were  almost  the  only  private  residences  visited  by  Tit- 
mouse, who  spent  his  time  much  in  the  way  which  I  have 
already  described.  How  he  got  through  his  days  I  can 
hardly  tell.  At  his  lodgings,  he  got  up  very  late,  and  went 
to  bed  very  late.  He  never  read  any  thing  excepting  a 
song-book  lent  him  by  Snap,  or  a  novel,  or  some  such 
book  as  "  Boxiana,"  from  the  circulating  library.  Dawd- 
ling over  his  dress  and  his  breakfast,  then  whistling  and 
humming,  took  up  so  much  of  every  day  as  he  passed  at 
his  lodgings.  The  rest  was  spent  in  idling  about  the 
town,  looking  in  at  shop  windows,  and  now  and  then  going 
to  some  petty  exhibition.  When  evening  came,  he  was 
generally  joined  by  Snap,  when  they  would  spend  the 
night  together  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described. 
As  often  as  he  dared,  he  called  at  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap's  office  at  Saffron  Hill,  and  worried  them 
not  a  little  by  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
and  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  commencing  proceedings, 
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As  for  Huckaback,  by  the  way,  Titmouse  cut  him  entirely ; 
saying  that  he  was  a  devilish  low  fellow,  and  it  was  no 
use  knowing  him.  He  made  many  desperate  efforts,  both 
personally  and  by  letter,  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Titmouse,  but  in  vain.  I  may  as  well  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  as  soon  as  Snap  had  got  scent  of  the  little  money 
transaction  between  his  friend  and  Huckaback,  he  called 
upon  the  latter,  and  tendering  him  twelve  shillings,  de- 
manded up  the  document  which  he  had  extorted  from 
Titmouse.  Huckaback  held  out  obstinately  for  some  time 
— but  Snap  was  too  much  for  him,  and  talked  in  such  a 
formidable  strain  about  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  (!) 
and  fraud,  that  Huckaback  at  length  consented,  on  re- 
ceiving twelve  shillings,  to  deliver  up  the  document  to 
Snap,  on  condition  of  Snap's  destroying  it  on  the  spot. 
This  was  done,  and  so  ended  all  intercourse — at  least  on 
this  side  of  the  grave — between  Titmouse  and  Hucka- 
back. 

The  sum  allowed  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  to 
Titmouse  was  amply  sufficient  to  have  kept  him  in  com- 
fort ;  but  it  never  would  have  enabled  him  to  lead  the  kind 
of  life  which  I  have  described — and  he  would  certainly 
have  got  very  awkwardly  involved  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  Snap,  in  advancing  him,  from  time  to  time, 
such  sums  as  his  exigencies  required.  In  fact,  matters 
went  on  as  quietly  and  smoothly  as  possible,  for  several 
months — till  about  the  midddle  of  November,  when  an 
event  occurred,  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  total  demoli- 
tion of  all  his  hopes  and  expectations. 

He  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  Messrs.  Quirk  or 
Gammon  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  Snap  he  had  not  seen 
for  nearly  a  week.  At  length  he  ventured  to  make  his 
appearance  at  Saffron  Hill,  and  was  received  with  a 
startling  coldness,  a  stern  abruptness  of  manner,  that 
frightened  him  out  of  his  wits.  All  the  three  partners 
were  alike — as  for  Snap,  the  contrast  between  his  pre- 
sent and  his  former  manner  was  perfectly  shocking ;  he 
seemed  quite  another  person.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
full  statement  of  Titmouse's  claims  had  been  laid  before 
Mr.  Subtle,  the  leading  counsel  retained  in  his  behalf, 
for  his  opinion  ;  before  actually  commencing  proceedings ; 
and  the  partners  were  indeed  thunder-struck  on  receiv- 
ing that  opinion:  for  Mr.  Subtle  pointed  out  a  radical 
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deficiency  of  proof  in  a  matter  which,  as  soon  as  their 
attention  was  thus  pointedly  called  to  it,  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  Gammon  were  amazed  at  their  having  overlooked, 
and  still  more  at  its  having  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Tresayle,  Mr.  Mortmain,  and  Mr.  Frankpledge.  Mr. 
Quirk  hurried  with  the  opinion  to  the  first  two  gentle- 
men :  and,  after  a  long  interview  with  each,  they  owned 
their  fears  that  Mr.  Subtle  was  right,  and  that  the  defect 
seemed  incurable  ;  but  they  showed  their  agitated  clients, 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  neither  oversight  nor  igno- 
rance, inasmuch  as  the  matter  in  question  was  one  of 
evidence  only — one  which  a  nisi  priiis  lawyer,  with  a 
full  detail  of  "  proofs"  before  him,  could  hardly  fail  to 
light  upon — but  which,  it  would  be  found,  had  been  as- 
sumed and  taken  for  granted  in  the  cases  laid  before 
conveyancers.  They  promised  to  turn  it  over  in  their 
minds,  and  to  let  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  know  if 
any  thing  occurred  to  vary  their  impression.  Mr.  Tre- 
sayle and  Mr.  Mortmain,  however,  preserved  an  ominous 
silence.  As  for  Frankpledge,  he  had  a  knack,  somehow 
or  another,  of  always  coming  to  the  conclusion  wished 
and  hoped  for  by  his  clients;  and,  after  prodigious  pains, 
wrote  a  very  long  opinion,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  objection.  Neither  Mr.  Quirk  nor  Mr.  Gammon 
could  understand  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Frankpledge 
arrived  at  such  a  result;  but,  in  despair,  they  laid  his 
opinion  before  Mr.  Subtle,  in  the  shape  of  a  second  case 
for  his  opinion.  It  was,  in  a  few  days'  time,  returned  to 
them,  with  only  a  line  or  two — thus  : 

"  With  every  respect  for  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this 
opinion,  I  cannot  perceive  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  depart  from  the  view  I 
have  already  taken  of  this  case.  J.  S." 

Here  was  something  like  a  dead  lock. 

••  We're  done,  Gammon  !"  said  Quirk,  with  a  dismayed 
air.     Gammon  seemed  lost,  and  made  no  answer. 

"Does  any  thing — eh? — any  thing  occur  to  you? 
Gammon,  I  ivill  say  this  for  you — you're  a  long-headed 
fellow."     Still  Gammon  spoke  not. 

"  Gammon  !  Gammon  ! — I  really  believe — you  begin  to 
see  something." 
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M  It's  to  be  done,  Mr.  Quirk !"  said  Gammon  at  lengh, 
with  a  grave  and  apprehensive  look,  and  a  cheek  paler 
than  before. 

"  Eh  I  how  ?  Oh,  I  see  ! — Know  what  you  mean,  Gam- 
mon," replied  Quirk,  with  a  hurried  whisper,  glancing  at 
both  doors  to  see  that  they  were  safe. 

"  We  must  resume  our  intercourse  with  Titmouse,  and 
let  matters  go  on  as  before,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  very 
anxious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  determined  air. 

"  I — I  wonder  if  what  has  occurred  to  you  is  what 
has  occurred  to  me  ?"  inquired  Quirk,  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Mr.  Quirk." 

"  Gammon,  dear  Gammon,  no  mystery  !  You  know  I 
have  a  deep  stake  in  this  matter  !" 

"  So  have  I,  Mr.  Quirk,"  replied  Gammon,  with  a  sigh. 
"  However" — Here  the  partners  put  their  heads  close 
together,  and  whispered  to  each  other  in  a  low,  earnest 
tone,  for  some  minutes.  Quirk  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room  in  silence,  Gam- 
mon watching  him  calmly. 

To  his  inexpressible  relief  and  joy,  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  happening  of  the  above  colloquy,  Titmouse  found 
himself  placed  on  precisely  his  former  footing  with  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 

In  order  to  bring  on  the  cause  for  irial  at  the  next 
spring  assizes,  it  was  necessary  that  the  declaration  in 
ejectment  should  be  served  on  the  tenant  in  possession 
before  Hilary  term  ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  for  Snap  to  go  down  and  per- 
sonally effect  the  service  in  question.  In  consequence, 
also,  of  some  very  important  suggestions  as  to  the  evi- 
dence, given  by  the  junior  in  the  cause,  it  was  arranged 
that  Snap  should  go  down  about  a  week  before  the  time 
fixed  upon  for  effecting  the  service,  and  make  minute  inqui- 
ries as  to  one  or  two  facts  which  it  was  understood  could 
be  established  in  evidence.  As  soon  as  Titmouse  heard  of 
this  movement,  that  Snap  was  going  direct  to  Yatton,  the 
scene  of  his,  Titmouse's,  future  greatness,  he  made  the 
most  pertinacious  and  vehement  entreaties  to  Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Gammon  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him, 
even  going  down  on  his  knees.     There  was  no  resisting 
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this;  but  they  exacted  a  solemn  pledge  from  him  that  he 
would  place  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Snap:  go 
under  some  feigned  name,  and,  in  short,  neither  say  nor 
do  any  thing  tending  to  disclose  their  real  character  or 
errand. 

Snap  and  Titmouse  established  themselves  at  the 
Hare  and  Hounds  inn  at  Griiston ;  and  the  former  im- 
mediately began,  cautiously  and  quietly,  to  collect  such 
evidence  as  he  could  discover.  One  of  the  first  persons 
to  whom  he  went  was  old  Blind  Bess.  His  many  press- 
ing questions  at  length  stirred  up  in  the  old  woman's 
mind,  recollections  of  long-forgotten  names,  persons, 
places,  scenes,  and  associations,  thereby  producing  an 
agitation  not  easily  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  which  had  by 
no  means  subsided  when  Dr.  Tatham  and  Mr.  Aubrey 
paid  her  the  Christmas-day  visit,  which  has  been  already 
described. 

The  reader  has  had  already  pretty  distinct  indications 
of  the  manner  in  which  Titmouse  and  Snap  conducted 
themselves  during  their  stay  in  Yorkshire,  and  which,  I 
fear,  have  not  tended  to  raise  either  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  reader's  estimation.  Titmouse  manifested  a  very 
natural  anxiety  to  see  the  present  occupants  of  Yatton ; 
and  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  Snap  could  pre- 
vent him  from  sneaking  about  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hall,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  them.  His 
first  encounter  with  Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey  was  entirely 
accidental,  as  the  reader  may  remember  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  the  lady  on  horseback  near  Yatton,  and  the 
lady  whom  he  had  striven  to  attract  the  notice  of  in 
Hyde  Park,  were  one  and  the  same  beautiful  woman,  and 
that  that  beautiful  woman  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  sister  of  the  present  owner  of  Yatton — the  marvel- 
lous discovery  created  a  mighty  pother  in  his  little  feel- 
ings. The  blaze  of  Kate  Aubrey's  beauty,  in  an  instant 
consumed  the  images  of  both  Tabitha  Tagrag  and  Dora 
Quirk.  It  even  for  a  while  outshone  the  splendours  of 
ten  thousand  a-year;  such  is  the  inexpressible  and  incal- 
culable power  of  woman's  beauty  over  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  man — over  even  so  despicable  a  sample  of  him 
as  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

While  putting  in  practice  some  of  those  abominable 
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tricks  to  which,  under  Snap's  tutelage,  Titmouse  hau 
become  accustomed  in  walking  the  streets  of  London, 
and  from  which  even  the  rough  handling  they  had  got 
from  Farmer  Hazel  could  not  turn  him,  Titmouse  at 
length,  as  has  been  seen,  most  unwillingly  fell  foul  of 
that  fair  creature,  Catharine  Aubrey  herself;  who  seem- 
ed truly  like  an  angelic  messenger,  returning  from  her 
errand  of  sympathy  and  mercy,  and  suddenly  beset  by  a 
little  imp  of  darkness.  When  Titmouse  discovered  who 
was  the  object  of  his  audacious  and  revolting  advances, 
his  soul  was  petrified  within  him ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  shriek  of  Miss  Aubrey's  attendant  at  length 
startled  him  into  a  recollection  of  a  pair  of  heels,  to 
which  he  was  that  evening  indebted  for  an  escape  from 
a  most  murderous  cudgelling,  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  one  effect  not  contemplated  by  him  who 
inflicted  it,  viz.  the  retention  of  the  Aubreys  in  the  pos- 
session of  Yatton !  Titmouse  ran  for  nearly  half-a-mile 
on  the  high-road  towards  Grilston,  without  stopping. 
He  dared  not  venture  back  to  Yatton,  with  the  sound  of 
the  lusty  farmer's  voice  in  his  ears,  to  get  back  from  the 
Aubrey  Arms  the  horse  which  had  brought  him  that 
afternoon  from  Grilston,  to  which  place  he  walked  on, 
through  the  snow  and  darkness  ;  reaching  his  inn  in  a 
perfect  panic,  from  which,  at  length,  a  tumbler  of  stiff 
brandy  and  water,  with  two  or  three  cigars,  somewhat 
relieved  him.  Forgetful  of  the  solemn  pledge  which  he 
had  given  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  not  to 
disclose  his  name  or  errand,  and  it  never  once  occurring 
to  him  that,  if  he  would  but  keep  his  own  counsel,  Miss 
Aubrey  could  never  identify  him  with  the  ruffian  who 
had  assailed  her,  he  spent  the  interval  between  eight  and 
twelve  o'clock,  at  which  latter  hour  the  coach  by  which 
he  had  resolved  to  return  to  London  would  pass  through 
Grilston,  in  inditing  the  following  letter  to  Miss  Au- 
brey : 

"  Grilston,  January  6/A,  18 — . 

»•  Honoured  Miss, 

11  Hoping  No  Offence  Will  be  Taken  where  None  is- 
meant,  (which  am  Sure  of.)  This  I  send  To  say  Who 
I  Am,  which,  Is  the  Right  And  True  Owner  of  Yatton 
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which  You  Enjoy  Among  You  All  At  This  present 
(Till  The  Law  Give  it  to  Me)  Which  It  quickly  Will 
And  which  It  Ought  to  Have  done  When  I  were  First 
Born  And  Before  Yr.  Respect.  Family  ever  Came  into 
it,  And  Me  which  Yr.  hond.  Brother  Have  so  Unlawfully 
Got  Possession  Of  must  Come  Back  to  Them  Whose 
Due  It  is  wh.  Is  myself  as  will  be  Sone  provd.  And 
wh.  am  most  truly  Sorry  Of  on  your  Own  acct.  (Mean- 
ing hond.  Miss,  you  Alone)  as  Sure  As  Yatton  is 
Intirely  Mine  So  My  Heart  Is  yours  and  No  Longer 
my  Own  Ever  since  I  Saw  You  first  as  Can  Easily 
prove  but  wh.  doubtless  You  Have  forgot  Seeing  you 
Never  New,  seeing  (as  Mr.  Gammon,  My  Solliciter, 
And  a  Very  Great  Lawyer,  say)  Cases  Alter  Circum- 
stances, what  Can  I  say  More  Than  that  I  Love  you 
Most  Amazing  Such  As  Never  Thought  Myself  Capable 
of  Doing  Before  and  wh.  cannot  help  Ever  Since  I  First 
saw  Yor.  most  Lovely  and  Divine  and  striking  Face 
wh.  have  Stuck  In  my  Mind  Ever  Since  Day  and  Night 
Sleeping  and  Waking  I  will  Take  my  Oath  Never  Of 
Having  Lov'd  Any  one  Else,  Though  (must  Say)  have 
Had  a  Wonderful  Many  Offers  From  Females  of  The 
Highest  Hank  Since  My  Truly  Wonderful  Good  fortune 
got  Talked  About  every  Where  but  have  Refused  Them 
All  for  yr.  sake,  And  Would  all  the  World  But  you. 
When  I  Saw  You  on  Horseback  It  was  All  my  Sudden 
confusion  In  Seeing  you  (The  Other  Gent,  was  One  of 
my  Respec.  Solicitors)  wh.  Threw  Me  off  in  that  Ridi- 
culous way  wh.  was  a  Great  Mortification  And  made  My 
brute  Of  A  horse  go  on  so  For  I  remembered  You  and 
was  Wonderful  struck  with  Your  Improved  Appearance 
(As  that  Same  Gent,  can  Testify)  And  you  was  (Hond. 
Miss)  Quite  wrong  To-night  when  You  spoke  Uncom- 
mon Angry  To  Me,  seeing  If  I  had  Only  Known  what 
Female  It  was  (meaning  yourself  which  I  respect  so)  only 
So  Late  Alone  I  should  "Have  spoke  quite  Different  So 
hope  You  will  Think  Nothing  More  Of  that  Truly  Un- 
pleasant Event  Now  (Hond.  Madam)  What  I  have  To 
say  Is  if  You  will  Please  to  Condescend  To  Yield  To 
My  Desire  we  Can  Live  Most  uncommon  Comfortable  at 
Yatton  Together  wh.  Place  shall  Have  Great  Pleasure  in 
Marrying  You  From  and  I  may  (perhaps)  Do  Something 
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Handsome  for  yr.  respectable  Brother  And  Family,  wh. 
can  Often  Come  to  see  us  And  Live  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood, if  You  Refuse  me,  will  not  say  What  shall  Happen 
to  Those  which  (am  Told)  Gwe  me  a  precious  Long  Figure 
wh.  may  {perhaps)  Make  a  Handsome  Abatement  If  You 
and  I  Hit  it. 

"  Hoping    You    Will    Forget    what    Have    So    M  uch 
Grievd.  me  And  Write  pr.  return  of  Post. 
"  Am 
"  hond.  Miss. 
"  Yr.  most  Loving  &  Devoted  Slave 
"  (Till  Death) 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
"  {Private:') 

This  equally  characteristic  and  disgusting  production, 
its  infatuated  writer  sealed  twice,  and  then  left  it  with 
sixpence  in  the  hands  of  the  landlady  of  the  Hare  and 
Hounds,  to  be  delivered  at  Yatton  Hall  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  The  good  woman,  however,  having  no 
particular  wish  to  oblige  such  a  strange  puppy,  whom 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  having  a  good 
deal  to  attend  to — laid  the  letter  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  entirely  lost  sight  of  it  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Shortly 
after  the  lamentable  tidings  concerning  the  impending 
misfortunes  of  the  Aubrey  family  had  been  communicated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Grilston,  she  forwarded  the  letter 
— little  dreaming  of  the  character  in  which  its  writer  was 
likely  ere  long  to  re-appear  at  Grilston — with  one  or  two 
others,  a  day  or  two  after  Miss  Aubrey  had  had  the 
interview  with  her  brother  which  I  have  described  to 
the  reader  ;  but  it  lay  unnoticed  by  any  one — above  all, 
by  the  sweet  sufferer  whose  name  was  indicated  on  it — 
among  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  letters  and  papers 
which  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  on  the  library  table. 

Mr.  Aubrey  entered  the  library  one  morning  alone,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  many  matters  which  had  been 
long  neglected.  He  was  evidently  thinner:  his  face  was 
pale,  and  his  manner  dejected  :  still  there  was  about  him 
a  noble  air  of  calmness  and  resolution.  Through  the 
richly-pictured    old   stained-glass    window,   the    mottled 
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sunbeams  were  streaming  in  a  kind  of  tender  radiance 
upon  the  dear  old  familiar  objects  around  him.  All  was 
silent.  Having  drawn  his  chair  to  the  table,  on  which 
were  lying  a  confused  heap  of  letters  and  papers,  he  felt 
a  momentary  repugnance  1o  enter  upon  the  task  which 
he  had  assigned  to  himself,  of  opening  and  attending  to 
them  ;  and  walked  slowly  for  some  time  up  and  down 
the  room  with  folded  arms,  uttering  occasionally  profound 
sighs.  At  length  he  sat  down,  and  commenced  the  dis- 
heartening task  of  opening  the  many  letters  before  him. 
One  of  the  first  he  opened  was  from  Peter  Johnson — the 
old  tenant  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  ;  it  was  full  of  expressions  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect. Then  came  a  letter,  a  fortnight  old,  bearing  the 
frank  of  Lord  ,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.    He  opened  it  and  read  : 

"Whitehall,  16th  January,  18—. 

**  My  dear  Aubrey, 

"  You   will  remember  that  Lord  's  motion  stands 

for  the  28th.  We  all  venture  to  calculate  upon  receiving 
your  powerful  support  in  the  debate.     We  expect  to  be 

much   pressed  with   the  Duke  of 'a  affair,  which  you 

handled  shortly  before  the  recess  with  such  signal  ability 
and  success.  When  you  return  to  town,  you  must  expect 
a  renewal  of  certain  offers,  which  I*most  sincerely  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  will  not  be  again 
declined. 

"  Ever  yours  faithfully, 

"C . 

"  (Private  and  confidential.) 
"  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.  M.  P." 

Mr.  Aubrey  laid  down  the  letter  calmly,  as  soon  as  he 
had  read  it ;  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  seemed  lost 
int  hought  for  several  minutes.  Presently  he  re-applied 
himself  to  his  task,  and  opened  and  glanced  over  a  great 
many  letters  ;  the  contents  of  several  of  which  occasioned 
him  deep  emotion.  Some  were  from  persons  in  distress 
whom  he  had  assisted,  and  who  implored  a  continuance 
of  his  aid  ;  others  were  from  ardent  political  friends — 
same  sanguine,  others  desponding — concerning  the  pros- 
13* 
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pects  of  the  session.  Two  or  three  hinted  that  it  was 
every  where  reported  that  he  had  been  offered  one  of  the 
under-secretaryships,  and  had  declined  ;  but  that  it  was, 
at  the  king's  desire,  to  be  pressed  upon  him.  Many  letters 
were  on  private,  and  still  more  on  county  business  ;  and 
with  one  of  them  he  was  engaged,  when  a  servant  entered 
with  one  of  that  morning's  county  papers.  Tired  with 
his  task,  Mr.  Aubrey  rose  from  his  chair  as  the  servant 
gave  him  the  paper  ;  and,  standing  before  the  fire,  he  un- 
folded the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  and  glanced  listlessly  over 
its  miscellaneous  contents.  At  length  his  eye  lit  upon  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"  The  rumours  so  deeply  affecting  a  member  for  a  cer- 
tain borough  in  this  county,  and  to  which  we  alluded  in 
our  last  paper  but  one,  turn  out  to  be  well-founded.  A 
claimant  has  started  up  to  the  very  large  estates  at 
present  held  by  the  gentleman  in  question  ;  and  we  are 
very  much  misinformed  if  the  ensuing  spring  assizes  will 
not  effect  a  considerable  change  in  the  representation  of 
the  borough  alluded  to,  by  relieving  it  from  the  tory 
thraldom  under  which  it  has  been  so  long  oppressed. 
We  have  no  wish  to  bear  hard  upon  a  falling  man  ;  and, 
therefore,  shall  make  no  comment  upon  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  person  may  be  presumed  to  be,  who  must 
be  conscious  that  he  has  been  so  long  enjoying  the  just 
rights  of  others.  Some  extraordinary  disclosures  may  be 
looked  for  when  the  trial  comes  on.  We  have  heard  from 
a  quarter  on  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  reliance, 
that  the  claimant  is  a  gentleman  of  decided  whig  princi- 
ples, and  who  will  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  the  liberal 
cause." 

The  tears  very  nearly  forced  their  way  out  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's  eyes  on  reading  this  most  unfeeling  paragraph  : 
but  they  had,  with  a  strong  effort,  been  dispersed  just 
as  Miss  Aubrey  entered  the  room.  Her  brother  quietly 
folded  up  the  paper,  and  laid  it  aside,  fearful  lest  his 
sisier's  feelings  should  be  pierced  by  so  coarse  and  brutal 
a  paragraph,  which,  in  fact,  had  been  concocted  in  Lon- 
don in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
who  were,  as  before  stated,  interested  in  the  Sunday 
Flash,  which  was  in  some  sort  connected,  through  the 
relationship  of  the  editors,  with   the    Yorkshire   Stingo. 
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The  idea  had  been  suggested  by  Gammon,  of  attempting 
to  enlist  the  political  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the  county  in 
favour  of  their  client. 

44  Here  are  several  letters  for  you,  Kale,"  said  her 
brother,  picking  several  of  them  out.  The  very  first  she 
took  up,  it  having  attracted  her  attention  by  the  double 
seal,  and  the  vulgar  style  of  the  handwriting,  was  that 
from  Titmouse,  which  has  just  been  laid  before  the 
reader.  With  much  surprise  she  opened  the  letter,  her 
brother  being  similarly  engaged  with  his  own,;  and  iier 
face  getting  gradually  paler  as  she  went  on,  at  length  she 
flung  it  on  the  floor  with  a  passionate  air,  and  burst  into 
teats.  Her  brother,  with  astonishment,  exclaimed, — 
"  Dear  Kate,  what  is  it  ?"  and  he  rose  and  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  letter. 

"  Don't — dont't,  Charles  !"  she  cried,  putting  her  foot 
upon  it,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck.  "  It  is  an 
audacious  letter — a  vulgar,  a  cruel  letter,  dear  Charles  !" 
Her  emotion  increased  as  her  thoughts  recurred  to  the 
heartless  paragraph  concerning  her  brother  with  which 
the  letter  concluded.  "  I  could  have  overlooked  every 
thing  but  that.''''  said  she  unwittingly.  With  gentle  force 
he  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  painfully  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  effusion.  He  attempted  faintly  to  smile 
several  limes  as  he  went  on. 

"  Don't — don't,  dearest  Charles  !  I  can't  bear  it.  Don't 
smile — it's  very  far  from  your  heart ;  you  do  it  only  to 
assure  me." 

Here  Mr.  Aubrey  read  the  paragraph  concerning  him- 
self. His  face  turned  a  little  paler  than  before,  and  his 
lips  quivered  with  suppressed  emotion.  '*  He  is  evidently 
a  very  foolish  fellow  !"  he  exclaimed,  walking  towards 
the  window,  with  his  back  to  his  sister,  whom  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  how  much  he  was  affected  by  so  petty  an 
incident. 

"  What  does  he  allude  to,  Kate,  when  he  talks  of  your 
having  spoken  angrily  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
you  V  he  inquired,  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  returning 
to  her. 

11  O  dear ! — I  am  so  grieved  that  you  should  have 
noticed  it — but  since  you  ask  me" — and  she  told  him  the 
occurrence  alluded    to    in    the    letter.     Mr.  Aubrey  drew 
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himself  up  unconsciously  as  Kate  went  on,  and  she  per- 
ceived him  becoming  still  paler  than  before,  and  felt  the 
kindling  anger  of  his  eye. 

"Forget  it — forget  it,  dearest  Charles  ! — So  despicable 
a  being  is  really  not  worth  a  thought,"  said  Kate,  with 
increasing  anxiety  :  for  she  had  never  in  her  life  before, 
witnessed  her  brother  the  subject  of  such  powerful  emo- 
tions as  then  made  rigid  his  slender  frame.  At  length, 
drawing  a  long  breath — 

"  It  is  fortunate,  Kate,"  said  he  calmly,  "that  he  is  not  a 
gentleman,  and  that  I  endeavour  to  be — a  Christian."  She 
flung  her  arms  round  him,  exclaiming,  "  There  spoke  my 
own  noble  brother !" 

"  I  shall  preserve  this  letter  as  a  curiosity,  Kate,"  said 
he  presently  ;  and  with  a  pointed  significance  of  manner, 
that  arrested  his  sister's  attention,  he  added, — "It  is 
rather  singular,  but  some  time  before  you  came  in,  I 
opened  a  letter  in  which  your  name  is  mentioned — I 
cannot  say  in  a  similar  manner,  and  yet — in  short,  it  is 
from  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  enclosing  one " 

Miss  Aubrey  suddenly  blushed  scarlet,  and  trembled 
violently. 

"  Don't  be  agitated,  my  dear  Kate,  the  enclosure  is 
from  Lady  De  la  Zouch  :  and  if  it  be  the  same  strain 
of  kindness  that  pervades  Lord  De  la  Zouch's  letter  to 
m  e " 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  opened  and  read  it,  Charles," 
— she  faltered,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Come,  come,  dear  Kate — play  the  woman  !"  said  her 
brother  with  an  affectionate  air.  "  To  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  letters  that  1  believe  will  interest  you — 
very  deeply  gratify  and  interest  your  feelings — would 
be " 

"  I  know — I — I — suspect — I" faltered  Miss  Aubrey, 

with  much  agitation — "  I  shall  return." 

"Then  you  shall  take  these  letters  with  you,  and  read 
or  not  read  them  as  you  like,"  said  her  brother,  putting 
the  letters  into  her  hand  with  a  fond  and  sorrowful  smile, 
that  soon,  however,  flitted  away — and,  leading  her  to  the 
door,  he  was  once  more  alone ;  and,  after  a  brief  interval 
of  revery,  he  wrote  answers  to  such  of  the  many  letters, 
before  him  as  he  considered  earliest  to  require  them. 
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Notwithstanding  the  judgment  and  tenderness  with 
which  Dr.  Tatham  discharged  the  very  serious  duty 
which,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  afflicted  friends,  he  had  un- 
dertaken, of  breaking  to  Mrs.  Aubrey  the  calamity  with 
which  she  and  her  family  were  menaced,  the  effects  of 
the  disclosure  had  been  most  disastrous.  They  had  pa- 
ralysed her;  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  had  long  been  await- 
ing the  Issue,  in  sickening  suspense,  in  an  adjoiniug  room, 
was  hastily  summoned  in  to  behold  a  mournful  and  heart- 
rending spectacle.  His  venerable  mother — she  who  had 
given  him  life  at  the  mortal  peril  of  her  own ;  she  whom 
he  cherished  with  unutterable  tenderness  and  reverence  ; 
she  who  doted  upon  him  as  upon  the  light  of  her  eyes  ; 
from  whose  dear  lips  he  had  never  heard  a  word  of  un- 
kindness  or  severity  ;  whose  heart  had  never  known  an 
impulse  but  of  gentle,  noble,  unbounded  generosity  to- 
wards all  around  her — this  idolized  being  now  lay  sud- 
denly prostrated  and  blighted  before  him. 

Poor  Aubrey  yielded  to  his  long  nnd  violent  agony,  in 
the  presence  of  her  who  could  no  longer  hear,  or  see,  or 
be  sensible  of  what  was  passing  in  the  chamber. 

"  My  son,"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  after  the  first  burst  of  his 
friend's  grief  was  over,  and  he  knelt  down  beside  his 
mother,  with  her  hand  grasped  in  his,  "  despise  not  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord ;  neither  be  weary  of  his  correc- 
tion. 

"  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a 
father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth. 

"  The  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for  ever. 

"  But  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  com- 
passion, according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies. 

"  For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  chil- 
dren of  men." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Dr.  Tatham  could 
render  himself  audible  while  murmuring  these  soothing 
and  solemn  passages  of  scripture  in  the  ear  of  his  dis- 
tracted friend,  beside  whom  he  knelt. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  had  suffered  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  lay 
motionless  and  insensible;  her  features  slightly  disfigured, 
but  partially  concealed  beneath  her  long  silvery  gray 
hair,  which  had,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  fit,  strayed  from 
beneath  her  cap. 

"  But  what  am   I  about  1"    at  length  exclaimed  Mr, 
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Aubrey,  with  a  languid  and  alarmed  air — "  has  medical 
assistance " 

'•  Dr.  Goddart  and  Mr.  Whateley  are  both  sent  for  by 
several  servants,  and  will  doubtless  be  very  quickly  here," 
replied  Dr.  Tatham  ;  and  while  he  yet  spoke  Mr.  Whate- 
ley— who,  when  hastened  on  by  the  servant  who  had 
been  sent  for  him,  was  entering  the  park  on  a  visit  to 
young  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  was  also  seriously  ill  and  in 
peculiarly  critical  circumstances — entered  the  room,  and 
immediately  resorted  to  the  necessary  measures.  Soon 
afterwards,  also,  Dr.  Goddart  arrived  ;  but,  alas,  how 
little  could  they  do  for  the  venerable  sufferer. 

During  the  next,  and  for  many  ensuing  days,  the  lodge 
was  assailed  by  very  many  anxious  and  sympathizing 
inquirers,  who  were  answered  by  Waters,  whom  Mr. 
Aubrey — oppressed  by  the  number  of  friends  who  hur- 
ried up  to  the  Hall,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  him  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  dreadful  rumours  were 
correct — had  stationed  there  during  the  day  to  afford  the 
requisite  information.  The  Hall  was  pervaded  by  a  gloom 
that  could  be  felt.  Every  servant  had  a  wo-begone  look, 
and  moved  about  as  if  a  funeral  were  stirring.  Little 
Charles  and  Agnes,  almost  imprisoned  in  their  nursery, 
seemed  quite  puzzled  and  confused  at  the  strange  unusual 
seriousness,  and  quietness,  and  melancholy  faces  every 
where  about  them.  Kate  romped  not  with  them  as  had 
been  her  wont ;  but  would  constantly  burst  into  tears  as 
she  held  them  on  her  knee  or  in  her  arms,  trying  to 
evade  the  continual  questioning  of  Charles.  "  I  think  it 
will  be  time  for  me  to  cry  too  by-and-by  !"  said  he  to  her 
one  day,  with  an  air  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  that 
made  poor  Kate's  tears  flow  afresh.  Sleepless  nights 
and  days  of  sorrow  soon  told  upon  her  appearance.  Her 
glorious  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  erewhile,  as  it  were, 
had  filled  the  whole  Hall  with  gladness — where  were  they 
now  1  Ah,  me  !  the  rich  bloom  had  disappeared  from  her 
beautiful  cheek ;  but  her  high  spirit,  though  oppressed, 
was  not  broken,  and  she  stood  firmly  and  calmly  amid 
the  scowling  skies  and  lowering  tempests.  You  fancied 
you  saw  her  auburn  tresses  stirred  upon  her  pale  but 
calm  brow  by  the  breath  of  the  approaching  storm  ;  and 
that  she  also  felt  it,  but  trembled  not.     Her  heart  might 
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be,  indeed,  bruised  and  shaken  ;  but  her  spirit  was,  ay, 
unconquerable.  My  glorious  Kate,  how  my  heart  goes 
forth  towards  you  ! 

And  thou,  her  brother,  who  art  of  kindred  spirit ;  who 
art  supported  by  philosophy,  and  exalted  by  religion,  so 
that  thy  constancy  cannot  be  shaken  or  overthrown  by 
the  black  and  ominous  swell  of  trouble  which  is  increas- 
ing and  closing  around  thee,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  out- 
Jive  the  storm — and  yet  it  rocks  thee  ! 

A  month  or  two  may  see  thee  and  thine  expelled  from 
old  Yatton,  and  not  merely  having  lost  every  thing,  but 
with  a  liability  to  thy  successor  that  will  hang  round  thy 
neck  like  a  millstone.  What,  indeed,  is  to  become  of  you 
all  1  Whither  will  you  go]  And  your  suffering  mother, 
should  she  survive  so  long,  is  her  precious  form  to  be 
borne  away  from  Yatton  ? 

Around  thee  stand  those  who,  if  thou  fallest,  will  perish 
— and  that  thou  knowest ;  around  thy  calm,  sorrowful, 
but  erect  figure,  are  a  melancholy  group — thy  afflicted 
mother — the  wife  of  thy  bosom — thy  two  little  children — 
thy  brave  beautiful  sister — Yet  think  not,  Misfortune ! 
that  over  this  man  thou  art  about  to  achieve  thy  accus- 
tomed triumphs.  Here,  behold  thou  hast  a  man  to  con- 
tend with ;  nay,  more,  a  christian  man,  who  hath  calmly 
girded  up  his  loins  against  the  coming  fight ! 

'Twas  Sabbath  evening,  some  five  weeks  or  so  after 
the  happening  of  the  mournful  events  above  commemo- 
rated, and  Kate  having  spent  as  usual  several  hours  keep- 
ing watch  beside  the  silent  and  motionless  figure  of  her 
mother,  had  quitted  the  chamber  for  a  brief  interval  think- 
ing to  relieve  her  oppressed  spirits  by  walking,  for  a  little 
while,  up  and  down  the  long  gallery.  Having  slowly 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  once  or  twice,  she  rested 
against  the  little  oriel  window  at  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  gallery,  and  gazed,  with  saddened  eye,  upon  the  set- 
ting sun,  till  at  length,  in  calm  grandeur,  it  disappeared 
beneath  the  horizon.  'Twas  to  Kate  a  solemn  and 
mournful  sign ;  especially  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
deepening  shadows  and  gloom  of  evening.  She  sighed; 
and,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom,  gazed  with 
a  tearful  eye,  into  the  darkening  sky,  where  glittered  the 
brilliant   evening  star.     Thus  she  remained,  a  thousand 
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pensive  and  tender  thoughts  passing  through  her  mind, 
till  the  increasing  chills  of  evening  warned  her  to  retire. 
"  I  will  go,"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  walked  slowly 
along,  "  and  try  to  play  the  evening  hymn— I  may  not  have 
many  more  opportunities  !"  With  this  view,  she  gently 
opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and,  glancing  around 
found  that  she  should  be  alone.  The  fire  gave  the  only 
light.  She  opened  the  organ  with  a  sigh,  and  then  sat 
down  before  it  for  some  minutes  without  touching  the 
keys.  At  length  she  struck  them  very  gently,  as  if  fearful 
of  disturbing  those  who,  she  soon  recollected,  were  too 
distant  to  hear  her.  Ah  !  how  many  associations  were 
stirred  up  as  she  played  over  the  simple  and  solemn  air! 
At  length,  in  a  low  and  rather  tremulous  voice,  she  began  : 

uSoon  will  the  evening-  star,  with  silver  ray, 
Shed  its  mild  radiance  o'er  the  sacred  day  ; 
Resume  we  then,  ere  night  and  silence  reign, 
The  rites  which  holiness  and  heaven  ordain" — 

She  sung  the  last  line  somewhat  indistinctly;  and,  over- 
come by  a  flood  of  tender  recollections,  ceased  playing ; 
then,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  she  shed  tears.  At 
length  she  resumed — 

"Here  humbly  let  us  hope  our  Maker's  smile 
Will  crown  with  sweet  success  our  earthly  toil — 
And  here,  on  each  returning  Sabbath,  join" 

Here  poor  Kate's  voice  quivered — and,  after  one  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  sing  the  next  line,  she  sobbed, 
and  ceased  playing.  She  remained  for  several  minutes, 
her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief,  shedding  tears.  At 
length,  "  I'll  play  the  last  verse,"  thought  she,  "  and  then 
sit  down  before  the  fire  and  read  over  the  evening  ser- 
vice, (feeling  for  her  little  prayer  book,)  before  I  return  to 
poor  mamma."  With  a  firmer  hand  and  voice  she  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  Father  of  Heaven  !  in  whom  our  hopes  confide, 
Whose  power  defends  us,  and  whose  precepts  guide — 
In  life  our  guardian,  and  in  death  our  friend, 
Glory  supreme  be  thine  till  time  shall  end  !" 

She  played  and  sung  these  lines  with  a  kind  of  solemn 
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energy  ;  and  she  felt  as  if  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  had  trem- 
bled for  a  moment  upon  her  upturned  eye.  She  had  not 
been,  as  she  had  supposed,  alone ;  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room  had  been  all  the  while  sitting  her  brother — 
too  exquisitely  touched  by  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of 
his  sweet  sister,  to  apprise  her  of  his  presence.  Several 
times  his  feelings  had  nearly  overpowered  him  ;  and  as 
she  concluded,  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and  approaching 
her,  after  her  first  surprise  was  over,  "  Heaven  bless 
you,  dear  Kate  !"  said  he,  taking  her  little  hands  in  his 
own.     Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  moments. 

11 1  could  not  have  sung  a  line  or  played,  if  I  had  known 
that  you  were  here,"  said  she. 

"  I  thought  so,  Kate." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  have  heart  to  play  again." 

"  Be  assured,  Kate,  that  submission  to  the  will  of  God," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  as,  with  his  arm  round  his  sister,  they 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  "  is  the  great  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  troubles  of  life  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  are  sent.  Let  us  bear  up  a  while  ;  the  waters  will 
not  go  over  our  heads !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  his  sister  faintly,  and  in  tears. 

41  How  dip  you  leave  Agnes,  Charles  !" 

"  She  was  asleep ;    she  is  still  very  feeble" Here 

the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Miss  Aubrey's  maid 
entered  hastily,  exclaiming,  "  Are  you  here,  ma'am  ? — 
or,  sir  !M 

"  Here  we  are,"  they  replied,  hurrying  towards  her ; 
"  what  is  the  matter?" 

11  Oh,  madam  is  talking !  She  began  speaking  all  of  a 
sudden.  She  did,  indeed,  sir.  She's  talking,  and" — con- 
tinued the  girl,  almost  breathless. 

"My  mother  talking]"  exclaimed  Aubrey,  with  an 
amazed  air. 

"  Oh,  yes  sir  !  she  is — she  is,  indeed  !" 

Miss  Aubrey  sunk  into  her  brother's  arms,  overcome 
for  a  moment  with  the  sudden  and  surprising  intelligence. 

"  Rouse  yourself,  Kate  !"  he  exclaimed  with  animation; 
"  did  I  not  tell  you  that  Heaven  would  not  forget  us?  But 
I  must  hasten  up  stairs,  to  hear  the  joyful  sounds  with  my 
own  ears — and  do  you  follow  me  as  soon  as  you  can." 
Leaving  her  in  the  care  of  her  maid,  he  hastened  out  of 
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the  room  up  stairs  and  was  soon  at  the  door  of  his 
mother's  chamber.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  door- 
way, and  his  straining  ears  caught  the  gentle  tones  of  his 
mother's  voice,  speaking  in  a  low  but  cheerful  tone.  His 
knees  trembled  beneath  him  with  joyful  excitement. 
Fearful  of  trusting  himself  in  her  presence  till  he  had  be- 
come calmer,  he  noiselessly  sunk  on  the  nearest  chair, 
with  beating  heart  and  straining  ear — ay,  every  tone  of 
that  dear  voice  thrilled  through  his  heart.  But  I  shall  not 
torture  my  own  or  my  reader's  heart  by  dwelling  upon 
the  scene  that  ensued.  Alas  !  the  venerable  sufferer's 
tongue  was  indeed  loosed  ; — but  reason  had  fled !  He 
listened — he  distinguished  her  words. — She  supposed  that 
a^  her  children — dead  and  alive — were  romping  about 
her  ;  she  spoke  of  him  and  his  sister  as  she  had  spoken  to 
them  twenty  years  ago. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  this  sad  discovery,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  he  staggered  out  of  the  room ;  and 
motioning  his  sister,  who  was  entering,  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  communicated  to  her  the  mournful  condition 
of  her  mother. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  chief  corner-stone  suddenly  found  wanting  in  the 
glittering  fabric  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  fortune,  so  that  to  the 
eyes  of  its  startled  architects,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  it  seemed  momentarily  threatening  to  tumble 
about  their  ears,  was  a  certain  piece  of  evidence,  which, 
being  a  matter-of-fact  man,  I  should  like  to  explain  to  the 
reader  before  we  get  on  any  further.  In  order,  however, 
to  do  this  effectually,  I  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period 
in  history  than  has  yet  been  called  to  his  attention.  If  it 
shall  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  attract  the  hasty 
eye  of  the  superficial  and  impatient  ?ioi:  e/-reader,  I  make 
no  doubt  that  by  such  a  one  certain  portions  of  what  has 
gone  before,  and  which  could  not  fail  of  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  long-headed  people  as  being  not  thrown  in  for 
nothing,  (and  therefore  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  a  view 
to  subsequent  explanation,)  have  been  entirely  overlooked 
or  forgotten.  Now,  I  can  fancy  that  the  sort  of  reader 
whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  as  one  whose  curiosity  it  is  worth 
some  pains  to  excite  and  sustain,  has  more  than  once 
asked  himself  the  following  question,  viz. — 

"  How  did  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  first 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  the  precarious  tenure  by 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  held  the  Yatton  property  ?  Why,  it 
chanced  in  this  wise. 

Mr.  Parkinson  ofGrilston,  who  has  been  already  intro- 
duced to  the  reader,  succeeded  to  his  late  father,  in  one  of 
the  most  respectable  practices  as  a  country  attorney  and 
solicitor,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  highly  honourable, 
painstaking  man,  and  deservedly  enjoyed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  all  his  numerous  and  influential  clients.  Some 
twelve  years  before  the  period  at  which  this  history  com- 
mences, Mr.  Parkinson,  who  was  a  very  kind-hearted 
man,  had  taken  into  his  service  an  orphan  boy  oT  the 
name  of  Steggars,  at  first  merely  as  a  sort  of  errand-boy, 
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and  to  look  after  the  office.  He  soon,  however,  displayed 
so  much  sharpness,  and  acquitted  himself  so  creditably  in 
any  thing  he  happened  to  be  concerned  in,  a  little  above 
the  run  of  his  ordinary  duties,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  he  became  a  sort  of  clerk,  and  sat  and  wrote  at 
the  desk  it  had  formerly  been  his  sole  province  to  dust. 
Higher  and  higher  did  he  rise  in  process  of  time,  in  his 
master's  estimation ;  and  at  length  became  quite  a  facto- 
tum— as  such  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  busi- 
ness that  passed  through  the  office.  Many  interesting 
matters  connected  with  the  circumstances  and  connexions 
of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry  were  thus  con- 
stantly brought  under  his  notice,  and  now  and  then  set 
him  thinking  whether  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  could 
not,  in  some  way,  and  at  some  time  or  another,  be  turned 
to  his  own  advantage:  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  kindness  and  confidence  of  Mr. 
Parkinson,  who  Jittle  thought  that  in  Steggars  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  rogue  in  grain.  Such  being  his  character, 
and  such  his  opportunities,  this  worthy  made  a  practice 
of  minuting  down,  from  time  to  time,  any  thing  of  interest 
or  importance  in  the  affairs  which  thus  came  under  his 
notice — even  laboriously  copying  long  documents,  when 
he  thought  them  of  importance  enough  for  his  purpose, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  He  thus  silently  acquired 
a  mass  of  information  which  might  have  enabled  him  to 
occasion  great  annoyance,  and  even  inflict  serious  injury  ; 
and  the  precise  object  he  had  in  view,  was  either  to  force 
himself,  hereafter,  into  partnership  with  his  employer, 
(provided  he  could  get  regularly  introduced  into  the  pro- 
fession,) or  even  compel  his  master's  clients  to  receive 
him  into  their  confidence,  adversely  to  Mr.  Parkinson, 
making  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  the  secrets  of  which 
he  had  become  possessed.  So  careful  ought  to  be,  and 
indeed  generally  are,  attorneys  and  solicitors,  as  to  the 
characters  of  those  whom  they  thus  receive  into  their  em- 
ploy. On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  intended  mar- 
riage with  Miss  St.  Clair,  with  a  view  to  the  very  liberal 
settlements  which  he  contemplated,  a  full  abstract  of  his 
title  was  laid  by  Mr.  Parkinson  before  his  conveyancer, 
in  order  to  advise  and  prepare  the  necessary  instruments. 
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Owing  to  inquiries  suggested  by  the  conveyancer,  addi- 
tional statements  were  laid  before  him ;  and  produced  an 
opinion  of  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  description,  from 
which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  de- 
scendant of  Stephen  Dreddlington  is  now  in  existence : 
still,  as  it  is  by  no  means  physically  impossible  that  such 
a  person  may  be  in  esse,  it  would  no  doubt  be  important  to 
the  security  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  title,  to  establish  clearly  the 
validity  of  the  conveyance  by  way  of  mortgage,  executed 
by  Harry  Dreddlington,  and  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  Geoffrey  Dreddlington  on  his  paying  off  the 
money  borrowed  by  his  deceased  uncle  ;  since  the  descent 
ox"  Mr.  Aubrey  from  Geoffrey  Dreddlington  would,  in  that 
event,  clothe  him  with  an  indefeasible  title  at  law,  by 
virtue  of  that  deed  ;  and  any  equitable  rights  which  were 
originally  outstanding,  would  be  barred  by  lapse  of 
time.  But  the  difficulty  occurring  to  my  mind  on  this 
part  of  the  case  is,  that  unless  Harry  Dreddlington,  who 
executed  that  deed  of  mortgage,  survived  his  father,  (a 
point  on  which  I  have  no  information,)  the  deed  itself 
would  have  been  mere  waste  parchment,  as  the  convey- 
ance of  a  person  who  never  had  any  interest  in  the 
Yatton  property — and  of  course,  neither  Geoffrey  Dred- 
dlington, nor  his  descendant  Mr.  Aubrey,  could  derive  any 
right  whatever  under  such  an  instrument.  In  that  case, 
such  a  contingency  as  I  have  above  hinted  at— I  mean 
the  existence  of  any  legitimate  descendant  of  Stephen 
Dreddlington — might  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the 
rights  of  Mr.  Aubrey?' 

Every  line  of  this  opinion,  and  also  even  of  the  ab- 
stract of  title  upon  which  it  was  written,  did  this  quick- 
sighted  young  scoundrel  copy  out,  and  deposit,  as  a  great 
prize,  in  his  desk,  among  other  similar  notes,  and  memo- 
randa, little  wotting  his  master  the  while  of  what  he  was 
doing.  Some  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  Mr.  Parkinson  and  his  clerk,  Steggars, 
was  suddenly  determined  by  a  somewhat  untoward  event; 
viz.,  by  the  latter's  decamping  with  the  sum  of  £700 
sterling,  being  the  amount  of  money  due  in  a  mortgage 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  receive  from  a  client  of  Mr. 
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Parkinson's.  Steggars  fled  for  it — but  first  having  be- 
thought himself  of  the  documents  to  which  I  have  been 
alluding,  and  which  he  carried  with  him  to  London. 
Hot  pursuit  was  made  after  the  unfortunate  delinquent, 
who  was  taken  into  custody  two  or  three  days  after  his 
arrival  in  town,  while  he  was  walking  about  the  streets, 
with  the  whole  of  the  sum  which  he  had  embezzled, 
•minus  a  few  pounds,  upon  his  person,  in  bank  notes. 
He  quickly  found  his  way  into  Newgate.  His  natural 
sagacity  assured  him  that  his  case  was  rather  an  ugly 
one  ;  but  hope  did  not  desert  him. 

"  Well,  my  kiddy,"  said  the  grim-visaged  gray-headed 
turnkey,  as  soon  as  he  had  ushered  Steggars  into  his  snug 
little  quarters  ;  "  here  you  are,  you  see — isn't  you?" 

"  I  think  I  am,"  replied  Steggars,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well — and  if  you  want  to  have  a  chance  of  not 
going  across  the  water  till  you  are  many  years  older, 
you'll  get  yourself  defended,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
d'ye  see.  There's  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap — my  eyes ! 
how  they  do  thin  our  place,  to  be  sure !  The  only  thing's 
to  get  'em  soon ;  'cause,  you  see,  they're  so  run  after. 
Shall  I  send  them  to  you  7" 

Steggars  answered  eagerly  in  the  affirmative.  In  order 
to  account  for  this  spontaneous  good-nature  on  the  part 
of  Grasp,  (the  turnkey  in  question,)  I  must  explain  that 
old  Mr.  Quirk  had  for  years  secured  a  large  criminal 
practice  by  having  in  his  interest  most  of  the  officers  at- 
tached to  the  police  offices  and  Newgate,  to  whom  he 
gave,  in  fact,  systematic  gratuities,  in  order  to  get  their 
recommendations  to  the  persecuted  individuals  who  came 
into  their  power.  Very  shortly  after  Grasp's  messenger 
had  reached  Saffron  Hill,  with  the  intelligence  that  "there 
was  something  new  in  the  trap,"  old  Quirk  bustled 
down  to  Newgate,  and  was  introduced  to  Steggars, 
with  whom  he  was  closeted  for  some  time.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  his  new  companion,  whose  narrative  of 
his  flight  and  capture  he  listened  to  in  a  very  kind  and 
sympathizing  way,  and  promised  to  do  for  him  whatever 
his  little  skill  and  experience  could  do.  He  hinted,  how- 
ever, that  as  Mr.  Steggars  must  be  aware,  a  little  ready 
money  would  be  required,  in  order  to  fee  counsel — where- 
at Steggars  looked  very  dismal  indeed,  and  knowing  the 
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state  of  his  exchequer,  imagined  himself  already  on  ship- 
board, on  his  way  to  Botany  Bay.  Old  Mr.  Quirk  asked 
him  if  he  had  no  friends  who  would  raise  a  trifle  for  a 
"  chum  in  trouble," — and  on  answering  in  the  negative, 
he  observed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  respectable  old  gentle- 
man visibly  and  rapidly  cooling  down. 

"  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  poor  Steggars,  sud- 
denly, "  If  I  haven't  money,  I  may  have  money's  worth  at 
my  command  ; — I've  a  little  box,  that's  at  my  lodging, 
which  those  that  got  me  know  nothing  of — and  in  which 
there's  a  trifle  or  two  about  the  families  and  fortunes  of 
some  of  the  first  folk  in  Yatton,  that  would  be  precious 
well  worth  looking  after  to  those  that  know  how  to  fol- 
low up  such  matters." 

Old  Quirk  hereat  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  asked  his 
young  friend  how  he  got  possessed  of  such  secrets. 

"  Oh  fie  !  fie  !"  said  he,  gently,  as  soon  as  Steggars 
had  told  him  the  practices  of  which  I  have  already  put 
the  reader  in  possession. 

11  Ah — you  may  say  fie !  fie !  if  you  like,"  quoth 
Steggars,  earnestly;  "but  the  thing  is,  not  how  they 
were  come  by,  but  what  can  be  done  with  them,  now 
they're  got.  For  example,  there's  a  certain  member  of 
parliament  in  Yorkshire,  that,  high  as  he  may  hold  his 
head,  has  no  more  right  to  the  estates  that  yield  him  a 
good  ten  thousand  a-year  than  I  have,  but  keeps  some 
folk  out  of  their  own,  that  could  pay  some  other  folk  a 
round  sum  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting  their  own ;" 
and  that  was  only  one  of  the  good  things  he  knew  of. 
Here  old  Q,uirk  rubbed  his  chin,  hemmed,  fidgeted  about 
in  his  seat,  took  off  his  glasses,  wiped  them,  replaced 
them  :  and  presently  went  through  that  ceremony  again. 
He  then  said  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
cerned for  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in  Mr.  Steggars' 
"present  embarrassed  circumstances,"  but  who  had  al- 
ways been  able  to  command  at  least  a  five-pound  note 
at  starting,  to  run  a  heat  for  liberty. 

"  Come,  come,  old  gentleman,"  quoth  Steggars,  earn- 
estly, "  I  don't  want  to  go  over  the  water  before  my 
time,  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  I  see  you  know  the  value  of 
what   I've   got !     Such    a  gentleman   as  you   can  turn 
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every  bit  of  paper  I  have  in  my  box  into  a  fifty-pound 
note." 

11  All  this  is  moonshine,  my  young  friend,"  said  old 
Quirk,  in  an  irresolute  tone  and  manner. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  though  1  To  be  able  to  tell  the  owner  of  a 
fat  ten  thousand  a-year,  that  you  may  spring  a  mine 
under  his  feet  at  any  moment — eh  1 — and  no  one  ever 
know  how  you  came  by  your  knowledge.  And  if  they 
wouldn't  do  what  was  handsome,  couldn't  you  get  at  the 
right  heir — and  wouldn't  that — Lord  !  it  would  make  the 
fortunes  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  first  houses  in  the  profes- 
sion !" — Old  Quirk  got  a  little  excited. 

11  But  mind,  sir — you  see" — said  Steggars,  "  if  I  get 
off,  I'm  not  to  be  cut  out  of  the  thing  altogether — eh  1  I 
shall  look  to  be  taken  into  your  employ,  and  dealt 
handsomely  by" — 

"  Oh  lord !"  exclaimed  Quirk,  involuntarily — adding 
quickly — "  Yes,  yes  !  to  be  sure  !  only  fair ;  but  let  us 
first  get  you  out  of  your  present  difficulty,  you  know  !" 
Steggars,  having  first  exacted  from  him  a  written  pro- 
mise to  use  his  utmost  exertions  on  his  (Steggars')  be- 
half, and  secure  him  the  services  of  two  of  the  most 
eminent  Old  Bailey  counsel — viz.  Mr.  Bluster  and  Mr. 
Slang — gave  Mr.  Quirk  the  number  of  the  house  where 
his  precious  box  was,  and  a  written  order  to  the  landlord 
to  deliver  it  up  to  the  bearer,  after  which  Mr.  Quirk 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and,  having  quitted  the 
prison,  made  his  way  straight  to  the  house  in  question, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he  asked  for.  He 
faithfully  performed  his  agreement  with  Steggars ;  for 
he  retained  both  Bluster  and  Slang  for  him,  and  got  up 
their  briefs  with  care ;  but,  alas  !  although  these  eminent 
men  exerted  all  their  great  powers,  they  succeeded  not 
in  either  bothering  the  judge,  bamboozling  the  jury,  or 
browbeating  the  witnesses,  (the  principal  one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Parkinson) ;  Steggars  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life.  Enraged  at  this 
issue,  he  sent  a  message  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Quirk,  re- 
questing a  visit  from  him.  When  he  arrived,  Steggars, 
in  a  very  violent  tone,  demanded  that  his  papers  should 
be  returned  to  him.  'Twas  in  vain  that  Mr.  Quirk  ex- 
plained to  him  again  and  again  his  interesting  position 
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with  reference  to  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  effects — i.  e. 
that,  as  a  convicted  felon,  he  had  no  further  concern 
with  them,  and  might  dismiss  all  anxiety  on  that  score 
from  his  mind.  Steggars  hereat  got  more  furious  than 
before,  and  intimated  plainly  the  course  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  pursue — that,  if  the  papers  in  question  were 
not  given  up  to  him  as  he  desired,  he  should  at  once 
write  off  to  his  late  employer,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  acknow- 
ledge how  much  farther  he  (Steggars)  had  wronged  him 
and  his  clients  than  he  supposed  of.  Old  Quirk  very  feel- 
ingly represented  to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  any 
thing  that  he  thought  calculated  to  relieve  his  excited  feel- 
ings :  and  then  Mr.  Quirk  took  a  final  farewell  of  his  client, 
wishing  him  health  and  happiness. 

"  I  say,  Grasp  !"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  to  that  grim 
functionary,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  poor  Steggars  in 
his  cell,  "  that  bird  is  a  little  ruffled  just  now  !" 

"  Lud,  sir,  the  nat'ralist  thing  in  the  world,  consider- 
ing—" 

"  Well — if  he  should  want  a  letter  taken  to  any  one, 
whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  you'll  send  it  on 
to  Saffron  Hill — eh  :  Understand  ? — He  may  be  injuring 
himself,  you  know,"  and  old  Quirk  with  one  hand  clasped 
the  huge  arm  of  Grasp  in  a  familiar  way,  and  with  the 
fore-finger  of  the  other  touched  his  own  nose,  and  then 
winked  his  eye. 

"  All  right !"  quoth  Grasp,  and  they  parted.  Within 
a  very  few  hours'  time  Mr.  Quirk  received,  by  the  hand 
of  a  trusty  messenger  from  Grasp,  a  letter  written  by 
Steggars  to  Mr.  Parkinson  ;  a  long  and  eloquent  letter, 
to  the  purport  and  effect  which  Steggars  had  intimated. 
Mr.  Quirk  read  it  with  much  satisfaction,  for  it  disclosed 
a  truly  penitent  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  undo  as  much 
mischief  as  the  writer  had  done.  He  (Mr.  Quirk)  was 
not  iH  the  least  exasperated  by  certain  very  plain  terms 
in  which  his  own  name  was  mentioned  ;  but,  making  all 
due  allowances,  quietly  put  the  letter  into  the  fire  as  soon 
as  he  had  read  it.  In  due  time,  Mr.  Steggars,  whose 
health  had  suffered  from  close  confinement,  caught  fre- 
quent whiffs  of  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  having  set  out,  under 
most  favourable  auspices,  for  Botany  Bay ;  to  which  dis- 
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tant  but  happy  place,  he  had  been  thus  fortunate  in   se- 
curing so  early,  an  appointment  for  life. 

Such,  then,  were  the  cruel  means  by  which  Mr.  Quirk 
became  acquainted  with  the  exact  state  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
title:  on  first  becoming  apprised  of  which  Mr.  Gammon 
either  felt,  or  affected  great  repugnance  to  taking  any 
part  in  the  affair.  He  was  at  length,  however,  over- 
persuaded  by  Quirk  into  acquiescence  ;  and,  that  point 
gained,  worked  his  materials  with  a  caution,  skill,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  which  soon  led  to  important  results. 
Guided  by  the  suggestions  of  acute  and  experienced 
counsel,  after  much  pains  and  considerable  expense,  they 
succeeded  in  discovering  that  delectable  specimen  of 
humanity,  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  who  hath  already  figured 
so  prominently  in  this  history.  When  they  came  to  set 
down  on  paper  the  result  of  all  their  researches  and  in- 
quiries, in  order  to  submit  it  in  the  shape  of  a  case  for 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mortmain  and  Mr.  Frankpledge,  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  already  described,  it  looked 
perfect  on  paper,  as  many  a  faulty  pedigree  and  abstract 
of  title  had  looked  before,  and  will  yet  look.  It  was 
quite  possible  for  even  Mr.  Tresayle  himself  to  overlook 
the  defect  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Subtle. 
That  which  is  stated  to  a  conveyancer  as  a  fact — any 
particular  event,  for  instance,  as  of  a  death,  a  birth,  or  a 
marriage,  at  a  particular  time,  which  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  renders  highly  probable — he  may  easily  assume 
to  be  so.  But  when  the  same  statement  comes  under  the 
acute  and  experienced  eye  of  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  who 
knows  that  he  will  have  to  prove  his  case,  step  by  step, 
the  aspect  of  things  is  soon  changed.  The  first  prac- 
titioner at  the  common  law  before  whom  the  case  came, 
in  its  roughest  and  earliest  form,  in  order  that  he  might 
"  lick  it  into  shape,"  and  **  advise  generally"  preparatory 
to  its  "  being  laid  before  counsel,"  was  Mr.  Traverse, 
a  young  pleader,  whom  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  were 
disposed  to  take  by  the  hand.  He  wrote  a  very  showy, 
but  superficial  and  delusive  opinion ;  and  put  the  in- 
tended protege  of  his  clients,  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  hop, 
step,  and  jump,  into  possession  of  the  Yatton  estates. 
Quirk  was  quite  delighted  on  reading  it ;    but  Gammon 
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shook  his  head  with  a  somewhat  sarcastic  smile,  and 
said  he  would  at  once  prepare  a  case  for  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lynx,  whom  he  had  pitched  upon  as  the  junior 
counsel  in  any  proceedings  which  might  be  instituted  in 
a  court  of  law.  Lynx  (of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter) 
was  an  experienced,  hard-headed,  vigilant,  and  accurate 
lawyer;  the  very  man  for  such  a  case,  requiring,  as  it 
did,  most  patient  and  minute  examination.  With  an  eye 
fitted 


"  To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven," 

he  crawled,  as  it  were,  over  a  case ;  and  thus,  like  as 
one  can  imagine  that  a  beetle  creeping  over  the  floor  of 
St.  Paul's  would  detect  minute  flaws  and  fissures  that 
would  be  invisible  to  the  eye  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
himself,  spied  out  defects  that  much  nobler  optics  would 
have  overlooked.  To  come  to  plain  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, I  have  beside  me  the  original  opinion  written  by 
Mr.  Lynx ;  and  shall  treat  the  reader  to  a  taste  of  it — 
giving  him  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
ticklish  position  of  affairs  with  Mr.  Titmouse.  To  make 
it  not  altogether  unintelligible,  let  us  suppose  the  state  of 
the  pedigree  to  be  something  like  this  (as  far  as  concerns 
our  present  purposes) : — 

(Dreddlington.) 
T 


(Harry  D.) 


(Charles  D.) 
I 


(Stephen  D.) 


(Geoffrey  D.) 


(A  female  descendant  marries 
Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
through  whom  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse 
claims.) 

Be  pleased,  now,  unlearned  reader,  to  bear  in  mind 


(A  female  descendant  mar- 
ries Charles  Aubrey, 
Esq.,  father  of  the 
present  pos- 

r.) 
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that  "  Dreddlington"  at  the  top  of  the  above  table,  is  the 
common  ancestor ;  having  two  sons,  the  elder  "  Harry 
D. ;"  the  younger  "Charles  D. ;"  which  latter  has,  in  like 
manner,  two  sons,  "  Stephen  D."  the  elder  son,  and 
"  Geoffrey  D."  the  younger  son  ;  that  Mr.  Aubrey,  at 
present  in  possession,  claims  under  "  Geoffrey  D."  Now 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  Titmouse,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  establish  in  himself  a  clear  independent  title  to  the 
estates  ;  it  being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  (possession 
being  nine-tenths  of  the  law,)  to  falsify  Titmouse's  proofs, 
or  show  them  defective — "  because,"  saith  a  very  learned 
serjeant,  who  hath  writ  a  text-book  upon  the  Action  of 
Ejectment,  "  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  ejectment  must 
recover  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  not  the  weak- 
ness of  his  adversary's." 

Now,  things   standing  thus,  behold-  the  astute  Lynx 
advising  {inter  alia)  in  manner  following ;  that  is  to  say — 

"  It  appears  clear  that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  (i.  e. 
Tittlebat  Titmouse)  will  be  able  to  prove  that  Dreddling- 
ton  (the  common  ancestor)  was  seised  of  the  estate  at 
Yatton  in  the  year  1740 ;  that  he  had  two  sons,  Harry 
and  Charles,  the  former  of  whom,  after  a  life  of  dissipa- 
tion, appears  to  have  died  without  issue ;  and  that  from 
the  latter  (Charles)  are  descended  Stephen,  the  ancestor 
of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Geoffrey,  the  ancestor 
of  the  defendant.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  descent  of 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  from  Stephen,  can  be  made  out, 
as  there  appears  every  reason  to  expect  (on  this  point  he 
had  written  four  brief  pages),  a  clear  prima  facie  case 
will  be  established  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff. 
As,  however,  it  is  suspected  that  Harry  D.  during  his 
lifetime,  executed  a  conveyance  in  fee  of  the  property, 
in  order  to  secure  the  loan  contracted  by  him  from  Aaron 
Moses,  it  will  be  extremely  important  to  ascertain,  and, 
if  possible,  procure  satisfactory  evidence,  that  his  de- 
cease occurred  before  the  period  at  which,  by  his  father's 
death,  that  conveyance  could  have  become  operative 
upon  the  property:  since  it  is  obvious  that,  should  he 
have  survived  his  father,  that  instrument,  being  out- 
standing, may  form  a  complete  answer  to  the  case  of  the 
lessor  of  the  plaintiff.     The  danger  will  be  obviously  in- 
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creased,  should  the  debt  to  Aaron  Moses  prove  to  haye 
been  paid  off,  as  is  stated  to  be  rumoured,  by  Geoffrey  D. 
the  younger  son  of  Charles  D. :  for,  should  that  turn  out 
to  be  the  case,  he  would  probably  have  taken  a  convey- 
ance to  himself,  or  to  trustees  for  his  benefit,  from  Aaron 
Moses — which  being  in  the  power  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  would  enable  him  to  make  out  a  title  to  the  pro* 
perty  paramount  to  that  now  attempted  to  be  set  up  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  Every  possible  exertion,  there- 
fore,  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  of 
the  death  of  Harry  D.  The  registries  of  the  various 
parishes  in  which  the  families  may  have  at  any  time  re- 
sided, should  be  carefully  searched;  and  an  examination 
made  in  the  churches  and  churchyards,  of  all  tomb- 
stones, escutcheons,  &c.  belonging,  or  supposed  to  be- 
long, to  the  Dreddlington  family,  and  by  which  any  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  this  most  important  point.  It  ap- 
pears clear  that  Dreddlington  (the  common  ancestor)  died 
on  the  7th  August,  1742  : — the  question,  therefore,  simply 
is,  '  whether  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  (Harry)  took 
place  prior  or  subsequent  to  that  period.'  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  defendant  may  be  in  possession  of  some 
better  evidence  on  this  point  than  is  possessed  by  the 
lessor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  natural  presumption  certainly 
seems  to  be,  that  the  son,  being  the  younger  and  stronger 
man,  was  the  survivor." 

The  above  mentioned  opinion  of  Mr.  Lynx,  together 
with  that  of  Mr.  Subtle  entirely  corroborating  it,  (and 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  last  part  of  this  history,)  and 
a  pedigree,  was  lying  on  the  table,  one  day,  at  the  office 
at  Saffron  Hill,  before  the  anxious  and  perplexed  parties, 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon. 

Gammon  was  looking  attentively,  and  with  a  very 
chagrined  air,  at  the  pedigree;  and  Quirk  was  looking  at 
Gammon. 

"Now,  Gammon,"  said  the  former,  "just  let  me  see 
again  where  the  exact  hitch  is — eh  ?  Curse  me  if  I  can 
see  it." 

"See  it,  my  dear  sir?  here,  here!"  replied  Gammon, 
with  sudden  impatience,  putting  his  finger  two  or  three 
times  on  the  words  "  Harry  /)." 

"  Don't  be  so  sharp  with  one,  Gammon  !     I  know  as 
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well  as  you  that  that's  about  where  the  crack  is ;  but 
what  is  the  precise  thing  we're  in  want  of,  eh?" 

"  Proof,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  death  of  Harry  Dreddling- 
ton  some  time — no  matter  when — previous  to  the  7th  of 
August,  1742 ;  and  in  default  thereof,  Mr.  Quirk,  we  are 
all  flat  on  our  backs,  and  had  better  never  have  stirred  in 
the  business." 

"  You  know,  Gammon,  you're  a  decided  deal  better  up 
in  these  matters  than  I — (only  because  I've  not  been  able 
to  turn  my  attention  to  'em  lately) — so  just  tell  me,  in  a 
word,  what  good's  to  be  got  by  showing  that  fellow  to 
have  died  in  his  father's  lifetime'?" 

"  You  don't  show  your  usual  acuteness,  Mr.  Quirk," 
replied  Gammon,  blandly.  "  It  is  to  make  waste  paper 
of  that  conveyance  which  he  executed,  and  which  Mr. 
Aubrey  has,  and  with  which  he  may,  at  one  stroke,  cut  the 
ground  from  under  our  feet." 

"  The  very  thought  makes  one  feel  quite  funny — don't 
it,  Gammon !"  quoth  Quirk,  with  a  flustered  air. 

"  It  may  well  do  so,  Mr.  Quirk.  Now  we  are  fairly 
embarked  in  a  cause  where  success  will  be  attended  with 
so  many  splendid  results,  Mr.  Quirk — though  I'm  sure 
you'll  always  bear  me  out  in  saying  how  very  unwilling 
I  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  villany — hem" 

"  Gammon,  Gammon,  you're  always  harking  back  to 
that — I'm  tired  of  hearing  on't." 

"Well,  now  we're  in  it,  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
allow  ourselves  to  be  baffled  by  trifles.  The  plain  ques- 
tion is,  undoubtedly,  whether  we  are  to  stand  still,  or  go 
on."  Mr.  Quirk  gazed  at  Mr.  Gammon  with  an  anxious 
and  puzzled  look. 

"  How  d'ye  make  out— in  a  legal  way,  you  know, 
Gammon — when  a  man  died — I  mean,  of  a  natural 
death !"  inquired  Quirk,  who  was  familiar  enough  with 
the  means  of  proving  the  exact  hour  of  certain  violent 
deaths  at  Debtor's  Door. 

"  Oh  !  there  are  various  methods  of  doing  so,  my  dear 
sir,"  replied  Gammon,  carelessly.  "  Entries  in  family 
Bibles  and  prayer-books,  registers,  tombstones, — ay,  by 
the  way,  an  old  tombstone,"  continued  Gammon,  mu- 
singly, "  that  would  settle  the  business*" 

"  An  old  tombstone  !"  echoed  Quirk,  briskly,  "  Lord, 
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Gammon,   so  it  would  !     That's   an  idea — I   call  that  a 
decided  idea,  Gammon.     'Twould  be  the  very  thing  !" 
"  The  very  thing  !"  repeated  Gammon,  pointedly. 
They  remained  silent  for  some  moments. 
"  Snap  could  not  have  looked  about  him  sharp  enough, 
when  he  was  down  at  Yatton  ?"   at  length  observed  Quirk, 
in   a   low  tone,    flushing    all  over   as  he  uttered  the   last 
words,  and   felt  Gammon's   cold  gray  eye  settled  on  him 
like  that  of  a  snake. 

"  He  could  not,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gammon, 
while  Quirk  continued  gazing  earnestly  at  him,  now  and 
then  wriggling  about  in  his  chair,  rubbing  his  chin,  and 
drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  table.  "  And  now 
that  you've  suggested  the  thing,  it's  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
— you  know,  it  would  have  been  an  old  tombstone — a 
sort  of  fragment  of  a  tombstone,  perhaps — so  deeply  sunk 
in  the  ground,  probably,  as  easily  to  have  escaped  obser- 
vation, eh?  Does  not  it  strike  you  so,  Mr.  Quirk?" 
All  this  was  said  by  Gammon  in  a  musing  manner,  and 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice  ;  and  he  was  delighted  to 
find  his  words  sinking  into  the  eager  mind  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Ah,  Gammon  !"  exclaimed  Quirk,  with  a  sound  of 
partly  a  sigh,  and  partly  a  whistle,  (the  former  being  the 
exponent  of  the  true  state  of  his  feelings,  i.  e.  anxiety — the 
latter  of  what  he  wished  to  appear  the  state  of  his  feelings, 
t.  e.  indifference.) 
"Yes,  Mr    Quirk?" 

"  You're  a  deep  devil,  Gammon — I  will  say  that  for 
you  !"  replied  Quirk,  glancing  towards  each  door,  and,  as 
it  were,  unconsciously  drawing  his  chair  a  little  closer  to 
that  6f  Gammon. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir  !"  said  Gammon,  with  a  deferential 
and  deprecating  smile,  "  you  give  me  credit  for  an  acute- 
ness  I  feel  i  do  not  deserve  !  If,  indeed,  I  had  not  had 
your  sagacity   to  rely  upon,   ever  since  I  have  had    the 

honour   of  being  connected  with  you ah,  Mr.  Quirk, 

you  know  you  lead — I  follow " 

"  Gammon,  Gammon  !     Come— your  names's  Oily — " 

"  In  moments  like  these,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  say  nothing  that 

I  do  not  feel,"  interrupted  Gammon,  gravely,  putting  to 

his   nose  the  least  modicum  of  snuff  which  he  could  take 
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with  the  tip  of  his  finger  out  of  the  huge  box  of  Mr.  Quirk, 
who,  just  then,  was  thrusting  immense  pinches  every  half 
minute  up  his  nostrils. 

"  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  find  that  same 
tombstone,  Gammon  !"  said  Quirk,  in  almost  a  whisper, 
and  paused,  looking  intently  at  Gammon. 

"  I  think  this  is  a  different  kind  of  snuff  from  that 
which  you  usually  take,  Mr.  Quirk,  isn't  it?"  inquired 
Gammon,  as  he  inserted  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the 
box. 

""The  same — the  same,"  replied  Quirk,  mechanically. 

"  You  are  a  man  better  equal  to  serious  emergencies 
than  any  man  I  ever  came  near,"  said  Gammon  ;  "  I  per- 
ceive that  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  as  indeed 
you  always  do." 

"Tut!  Stuff,  Gammon;  you're  every  bit  as  good  a 
hand  as  I  am."  Gammon  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  'Tis  that  practical  sagacity  of  yours,"  said  Gammon 
— "you  know  it  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you — that  has 
raised  you  to  your  present  professional  eminence." 

He  paused,  and  looked  very  sincerely  at  his  senior 
partner. 

11  Well,  I  must  own  T  think  I  do  know  a  trick  or  two." 

"Ah,  and  further,  there  are  some  clever  men  that  can 
never  keep  their  own  counsel  ;  but  like  a  hen  that  has 
just  laid  an  egg,  and  then  goes  foolishly  cackling  about 
every  where,  and  then  her  egg  is  taken  away." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Quirk;  "that's  devilish  good, 
Gammon  ! — Capital ! — Gad,  I  think  I  see  the  hen  !— 
Ha,  ha  !" 

"Ha,  ha!"  echoed  Gammon,  gently.  "But  to  be 
serious,  Mr.  Quirk  ;  what  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that 
I  thoroughly  appreciate  your  admirable  caution  in  not 
confiding  to  any  one — even  to  me — the  exact  means  by 
which  you  intend  to  extricate  us  from  our  present  dilem- 
ma."    Here  Quirk  got  very  fidgety. 

"  Hem  !  But — hem  !  Ay — a — a,"  he  grunted,  looking 
with  an  uneasy  air  at  his  calm  astute  companion  ;  "  I 
didn't  mean  so  much  as  all  that,  either,  Gammon ;  for 
two  heads,  in  my  opinion,  are  better  than  one.  You 
must  own  that,  Gammon!"  said  he,  not  at  all  relishing 
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the  heavy  burthen  of  responsibility  which  he  felt  that  Gam- 
mon was  about  to  devolve  upon  his  (Quirk's)  shoulders, 
exclusively. 

11  Tis  undoubtedly  rather  a  serious  business  on  which 
we  are  now  entering."  said  Gammon  ;  "  and  I  have  al- 
ways admired  a  saying  which  you  years  ago  told  me  of 
that  great  man,  Machiavel" — Oh,  Gammon !  Gammon  ! 
You  well  know  that  poor  old  Mr.  Quirk  never  heard 
of  the  name  of  that  same  Machiavel  till  this  moment! — 
"  That,  '  when  great  affairs  are  stirring,  a  master-move 
should  be  confined  to  the  master-mind  that  projects  it.' 
I  understand  !  I  see !  I  will  not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the 
precise  means,  by  which  you  will  make  it  appear,  in  due 
time,  (while  I  am  engaged  getting  up  the  subordinate, 
but  very  harassing  details  of  the  general  ease,)  that  Henry 
Dreddlington  died  before  the  1th  of  August,  1742." 
Here,  taking  out  his  watch — "  Bless  me — two  o'clock !  I 
ought  to  have  been  at  Messrs.  Gregson's  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Stop — a  moment  or  two  can't  signify  !  It — it,"  said 
Quirk  hesitatingly,  "  it  was  you,  wasn't  it,  that  thought 
of  the  tombstone  V* 

"  I ! — My  dear  Mr.  Quirk,"  interrupted  Gammon,  with 
a  look  of  astonishment. 

"  Come,  come — honour  among  thieves,  you  know, 
Gammon  !"  said  Quirk,  trying  to  laugh. 

«  No — it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  attempted  to  take 

the  credit  of" said  Gammon  ;  when  a  clerk,  entering, 

put  an  end  to  the  colloquy  between  the  partners,  each  of 
whom,  presently,  was  sitting  alone  in  his  own  room — 
for  Gammon  found  that  he  was  too  late  to  think  of  keep- 
ing his  engagement  with  Messrs.  Gregson ;  if  indeed  he 
had  ever  made  any,  which  he  had  not.  Mr.  Quirk  sate 
in  a  musing  posture  for  nearly  half  an  hour  after  he  and 
Gammon  had  separated.  "  Gammon  is  a  deep  one  ! 
I'll  be  shot  if  ever  there  was  his  equal,"  said  Quirk  to 
himself,  at  length ;  and  starting  off  his  chair,  with  his 
hands  crossed  behind  him,  he  walked  softly  to  and  fro. 
"I  know  what  he's  driving  at — though  he  thought  I 
didn't!  He'd  let  me  scratch  my  hands  in  getting  the 
blackberries,  and  then  he'd  come  smiling  in  to  eat  'em! 
15* 
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But — share  and  share  alike — share  profit,  share  danger, 
Master  Gammon: — you  may  find  that  Caleb  Quirk  is  a 
match  for  Oily  Gammon— I'll  have  you  in  for  it,  one  way 
or  another !"  Here  occurred  a  long  pause  in  his 
thoughts.  "Really,  I  doubt  the  thing's  growing  un- 
manageable— the  prize  can't  be  worth  the   risk  ! — Risk, 

indeed,  'fore   Gad — its   neither   more  nor  less  than" 

Here  a  certain  picture,  hanging  covered  with  black  crape, 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Alibi  House,  seemed  to  have 
glided  down  from  its  station,  and  to  stand  before  his 
eyes  with  the  crape  drawn  aside — a  ghastly  object — 
eugh  !  He  shuddered,  and  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes. 
"  Devilish  odd  that  I  should  just  now  have  happened  to 
think  of  it!"  he  inwardly  exclaimed,  sinking  into  his  chair 
in  a  sort  of  cold  sweat. 

"  D — n  the  picture !"  at  length  he  exclaimed  almost 
aloud,  getting  more  and  more  flustered — "  I'll  burn  it ! — 
It  shan't  disgrace  my  drawing-room  any  longer  !"  Here 
Quirk  almost  fancied  that  some  busy  little  fiend  sat 
squatting  before  the  grisly  picture,  writing  the  words 
"  Caleb  Quirk"  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  a  sort  of  sick- 
ness came  over  him  for  a  moment.  Presently  he  started 
up,  and  took  down  one  of  several  well-worn  dingy-look- 
ing books  that  stood  on  the  shelves — a  volume  of  Burns' 
Justice.  Resuming  his  seat,  he  put  on  his  glasses,  and 
with  a  little  trepidation  turned  to  the  head  "Forgery," 
and  glanced  over  it.  At  length  his  eye  hit  upon  a  para- 
graph that  seemed  suddenly  to  draw  his  heart  up  into  his 
throat;  producing  a  sensation  that  made  him  involuntarily 
clap  his  hand  upon  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  Gammon  !"  he  muttered,  drawing  off  his  glasses, 
sinking  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  towards  the  door 
that  opened  into  Gammon's  room  ;  in  which  direction  he 
extended  his  right  arm,  and  shook  his  fist.  "  You  pre- 
cious villain  !" — "  I've  an  uncommon  inclination,"  at 
length  thought  he,  "  to  go  down  slap  to  Yorkshire — say 
nothing  to  any  body — make  peace  with  the  enemy,  and 
knock  up  the  whole  thing! — for  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds — a  trifle  to  the  Aubrey's,  I'm  sure.  Were  /  in 
his  place,  I  shouldn't  grudge  it ;  and  why  should  he  ? — 
By  Jove,"  he  got  a  little  heated — "  that  would  be,  as 
Gammon  has  it,  a  master-move!  and  confined,  egad!  to 
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the  master  mind  that  thought  of  it!-~Why  should  he 
ever  know  of  the  way  in  which  the  thing  blew  up? — 
Really  'twould  be  worth  half  the  money  to  do  Gammon 
so  hollow  for  once — By  George  it  would  ! — Gammon, 
that  would  slip  Caleb  Quirk's  neck  so  slily  into  the 
halter,  indeed  !" 

11  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  sud- 
denly re-entering  ^he  room  after  about  an  hour's  absence, 
during  which  he  too  had,  like  his  senior  partner,  been 
revolving  many  things  in  his  mind — "  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  I  had  better  immediately  go  down  to  Yatton, 
alone.'" 

Hereat  Mr.  Quirk  opened  both  his  eyes  and  his  mouth 
to  their  very  widest ;  got  very  red  in  the  face ;  and 
stared  at  his  placid  partner  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
fear  and  wonder.  "  Hang  me,  Gammon  !"  at  length  he 
exclaimed,  desperately,  slapping  his  fist  upon  the  table 
— "If  I  don't  think  you're  the  very  devil  himself!" — 
and  he  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  verily  believing,  in  the 
momentary  confusion  of  his  thoughts,  that  what  had 
been  passing  through  his  mind  was  known  to  Gammon  ; 
or  that  what  had  been  passing  through  his  (Quirk's) 
mind,  had  also  been  occurring  to  Gammon,  who  had  re- 
solved upon  being  beforehand  in  putting  his  purposes 
into  execution.  Gammon  w^as  at  first  completely  con- 
founded by  Quirk's  reception  of  him,  and  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  with  his  hands  elevated,  in  silence.  Then 
he  approached  the  table,  and  his  eye  caught  the  well- 
thumbed  volume  of  Burns'  Justice,  open  at  the  head 
"forgery!" — and  the  quick-sighted  Gammon  saw  how 
matters  stood  at  a  glance — the  process  by  which  the  re- 
sult he  had  just  witnessed,  had  been  arrived  at. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Quirk,  what  new  vagary  now  ?"  he  in- 
quired, with  an  air  of  smiling  curiosity. 

"  Vagary  be !"    growled   old    Quirk,    sullenly, 

without  moving  in  his  chair. 

Gammon  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  eyeing  him  with 
a  keen  scrutiny.  "  What !"  at  length  he  inquired,  good- 
humouredly,  "  do  you  then  really  grudge  me  any  share 
in  the  little  enterprise  V1 

"  Eh  1"  quickly  interrupted  Quirk,  pricking N  up  his 
ears.     "  Do  you  intend  to  play  Machiavel — eh  V1 
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"  What  must  you  go  down  alone  to  Yatton  for,  Gam- 
mon 1"  inquired  Quirk,  anxiously. 

"  Why,  simply  as  a  sort  of  pioneer — to  reconnoitre  the 
churchyard — eh  1  I  thought  it  might  have  been  of  ser- 
vice ;  but  if~" 

"Gammon,  Gammon,  your  hand!  I  understand,"  re- 
plied Quirk,  evidently  vastly  relieved — most  cordially 
shaking  the  cold  hand  of  Gammon. 

"  But  understand,  Mr.  Quirk,"  said  he,  in  a  very  pe- 
remptory manner,  "  no  one  upon  earth  is  to  know  of  my 
visit  to  Yatton  except  yourself." 

He  received  a  solemn  pledge  to  that  effect ;  and  pre- 
sently the  partners  separated,  a  little  better  satisfied  with 
each  other.  Though  not  a  word  passed  between  them 
for  several  days  afterwards  on  the  topic  chiefly  discussed 
during  the  interview  above  described,  the  reader  may 
easily  imagine  that  neither  of  them  dropped  it  from  his 
thoughts.  Mr.  Quirk  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Houndsditch,  (a  perfect  hotbed  of  clients,) 
where  resided  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion, who  had  been  placed,  from  time  to  time,  under 
considerable  obligations  by  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  in  respect  of  professional  services  rendered 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends.  One  of  them, 
in  particular,  had  a  painful  consciousness  that  it  was  in 
old  Mr.  Quirk's  power  at  any  time/by  a  whisper,  to  place 
his — the  aforesaid  Israelite's — neck  in  an  unsightly  noose 
that  every  now  and  then  might  be  seen  daagling  from  a 
beam  opposite  Debtor's  Door,  Newgate,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  him,  therefore,  every  considera- 
tion of  interest  and  gratitude  combined  to  render  subser- 
vient to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  Mr.  Quirk.  He  was  a 
most  ingenious  little  fellow,  and  had  a  great  taste  for  the 
imitative  arts — so  strong  a  taste,  in  fact,  that  it  had  once 
or  twice  placed  him  in  some  jeopardy  with  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  of  the  law,  who  characterized  the  noble  art  in 
which  he  excelled  by  a  very  ugly  and  formidable  word, 
and  annexed  the  most  barbarous  penalties  to  its  practice. 
What  passed  between  him  and  old  Quirk  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  interviews,  I  know  not ;  but  one  afternoon 
the  latter,  on  returning  to  his  office,  without  saying  any 
thing  to  any  body,  having  bolted  the  door,  took  out  of 
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his  pocket  several  little  pieces  of  paper,  containing  pretty- 
little  picturesque  devices  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
with  antique  letters  and  figures  on  them — crumbling 
pieces  of  stone,  some  looking  more  and  some  less  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with  grass ;  possibly  they 
were  designs  for  ornaments  to  be  added  to  that  tasteful 
structure,  Alibi  House — possibly  intended  to  grace  Miss 
Quirk's  album.  However  this  might  be,  after  he  had 
looked  at  them  and  carefully  compared  them  one  with 
another  for  some  time,  he  folded  them  up  in  a  sheet  of 
paper,  sealed  it  up — with  certainly  not  the  steadiest  hand 
in  the  world — and  then  deposited  it  in  an  iron  safe. 

Yatton,  the  recovery  of  which  was  the  object  of  these 
secret  and  formidable  movements  and  preparations,  not 
to  say  machinations,  was  all  this  while  the  scene  of  deep 
affliction.  The  lamentable  condition  of  his  mother 
plunged  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  wife  and  sister  into  profounder 
grief  than  had  been  occasioned  by  the  calamity  which 
menaced  them  all  in  common.  Had  he  been  alone,  he 
would  have  encountered  the  sudden  storm  of  adversity 
with  unshrinking,  nay  cheerful  firmness  ;  but  could  it  be 
so,  when  he  had  ever  before  him  those  whose  ruin  was 
involved  in  his  own  ? — Poor  Mrs.  Aubrey,  his  wife, 
having  been  two  or  three  weeks  confined  to  her  bed, 
during  which  time  certain  fond  hopes  of  the  husband  had 
been  blighted,  was  almost  overpowered,  when,  languid 
and  feeble,  supported  by  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  she  first 
entered  the  bedroom  of  the  venerable  sufferer.  What  a 
difference,  indeed,  was  there  between  the  appearance  of 
all  of  them  at  that  moment,  and  on  the  Christmas  day 
when,  a  happy  group,  they  were  cheerfully  enjoying  the 
festivities  of  the  season  !  Kate  was  now  pale,  and  some- 
what thinner;  her  beautiful  features  exhibited  a  care- 
worn expression  ;  yet  there  was  a  serene  lustre  in  her 
blue  eye,  and  a  composed  resolution  in  her  air,  which 
bespoke  the  superiority  of  her  soul.  What  it  had  cost 
her  to  bear  with  any  semblance  of  self-possession,  or  for- 
titude, the  sad  spectacle  now  presented  by  her  mother  ! 
What  a  tender  and  vigilant  nurse  was  she,  to  one  who 
could  no  longer  be  sensible  of,  or  appreciate  her  inten- 
tions !     How  that  sweet  girl  humoured  all  her  mother's 
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little  eccentricities  and  occasional  excitement,  and  ac- 
commodated herself  to  every  varying  phasis  of  her  men- 
tal malady !  She  had  so  schooled  her  sensibilities  and 
feelings  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  perfect  cheerfulness 
and  composure  in  her  mother's  presence,  on  occasions 
which  forced  her  brother,  and  his  shaken  wife,  to  turn 
aside  with  an  eye  of  agony — overcome  by  some  touching 
speech  or  wayward  action  of  the  unconscious  sufferer, 
who  constantly  imagined  herself,  poor  soul !  to  be  living 
over  again  her  early  married  life  ;  and  that  in  her  little 
grandchildren  she  beheld  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate  as  in 
their  childhood!  She  would  gently  chide  Mr.  Aubrey, 
her  husband,  for  his  prolonged  absence,  asking  many 
times  a  day  whether  he  had  returned  from  London. 
Every  morning  old  Jacob  Jones  was  shown  into  her 
chamber,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
in  happier  days,  to  attend  upon  her.  The  faithful  old 
man's  eyes  would  be  blinded  with  tears,  and  his  voice 
choked,  as  he  was  asked  how  Peggy  got  over  her  yes- 
terday's journey ;  and  listened  to  questions,  messages, 
and  directions,  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  twenty 
years  before,  about  villagers  and  tenants  who  had  long 
lain  mouldering  in  their  humble  graves — their  way  thither 
cheered  and  smoothed  by  her  Christian  charity  and  bene- 
volence !  'Twas  a  touching  sight  to  see  her  two  beauti- 
ful grandchildren,  in  whose  company  she  delighted, 
brought,  with  a  timorous  and  half-reluctant  air,  into  her 
presence.  How  strange  must  have  seemed  to  them  the 
gayety  of  the  motionless  figure  always  lying  in  the  bed  ; 
a  gayety  which,  though  gentle  as  gentle  could  be,  yet 
sufficed  not  to  assure  the  little  things,  or  set  them  at  their 
ease.  Though  her  mild  features  ever  smiled  upon  them, 
and  her  voice  was  cheerful,  still,  'twas  from  a  prostate 
figure  that  never  moved,  and  was  always  surrounded  by 
calm,  quiet  figures,  with  sorrowful  constraint  in  their 
countenances  and  gestures  !  Charles  would  stand  watch- 
ing her,  with  apprehensive  eye — the  finger  of  one  hand 
raised  to  his  lip,  while  his  other  retained  the  hand  that 
had  brought  him  in,  as  if  fearful  of  its  quitting  hold  of 
him  ;  the  few  words  he  could  be  brought  to  speak  were 
in  a  subdued  tone  and  hurried  utterance;  and  when, 
having  been  lifted  up  to  kiss  his  grandmamma,  he  and 
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his  sister  were  taken  out  of  the  chamber,  their  little  breasts 
would  heave  a  sigh,  which  showed  how  relieved  they  were 
from  their  recent  constraint. 

How  wofully  changed  was  every  thing  in  the  once 
cheerful  old  Hall !  Mr.  Aubrey  sitting  in  the  library,  in- 
tently engaged  upon  books  and  papers — Mrs.  Aubrey  and 
Kate  now  and  then,  arm  in  arm,  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  the  galleries,  or  one  of  the  rooms,  or  the  hall,  not 
with  their  former  sprightly  gayety,  but  pensive,  and  often 
in  tears,  and  then  returning  to  the  chamber  of  their  suf- 
fering parent.  Ail  this  was  sad  work,  indeed,  and  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  herald  in  coming  desolation  ! 

But  little   variation  occurred  for  several  weeks  in   the 
condition  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  except  that  she  grew  visibly 
feebler.     One  morning,  however,   about  six  weeks  after 
her  seizure,  from  certain  symptoms,  the  medical  men  in- 
timated their  opinion  that  some  important  change  was  on 
the  eve  of  taking  place,  for  which  they  prepared  the  family. 
She   had   been  very  restless  during  the  night.     After  fre- 
quent  intervals   of  uneasy  sleep,  she  would   awake  with 
evident  surprise  and  bewilderment.      Sometimes  a  pecu- 
liar smile  would  flit  over  her  emaciated  features  ;  at  others, 
they  would  be  overcast  with  gloom,  and  she  would  seem 
struggling  to  suppress  tears.     Her  voice,  too,  when  she 
spoke,  was  feeble  and  tremulous  ;  and  she  would  sigh  and 
shake  her  head  mournfully.     Old  Jacob  Jones  not  being 
introduced   at   the   accustomed   hour,   she  asked  for  him. 
When  he   made  his   appearance   she  gazed  at  him  for  a 
moment  or  two  with  a  puzzled  eye,  exclaiming,  "  Jacob  ! 
Jacob  !  is  it  you,"  in  a  very  loV  lone  ;    and   then   she 
closed  her  eyes,  apparently  falling  asleep.     Thus  passed 
the    day ;    her  daughter   and    daughter-in-law   sitting   on 
either  side   the  bed,  where  they  had   so  long   kept  their 
anxious  and  affectionate  vigils — Mr.  Aubrey  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed — and  Dr.  Goddart  and  Mr.  Whateley  in 
frequent  attendance.     Towards   the  evening,  Dr.  Tatham 
also,  as  had  been  his  daily  custom  through  her  illness, 
appeared,  and  in  a  low  tone  read  over  the  service  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick.    Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
obliged  to   quit  the   chamber  in  order  to  attend  to   some 
very  pressing  matter  of  business  ;  and  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  nearly  an  hour,  intending  almost  every  moment 
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to  return  to  his  mother's  chamber,  when  Dr.  Tatham  en- 
tered, as  Mr.  Aubrey  was  subscribing  his  name  to  a  letter, 
and,  with  a  little  earnestness,  said — "  Come,  my  friend,  let 
us  return  to  your  mother;  methinks  she  is  on  the  eve  of 
some  decisive  change:  the  issue  is  with  God."     Within  a 
few  moments  they  were  both   at  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Au- 
brey.     A  large  chamber-lamp,  standing  on  a  table   at  a 
little  distance  from  the  bed,  diffused  a  soft  light  over  the 
room,   rendering  visible   at  a  glance   the   silent  and   sad 
group  collected  round  the  bed,  all  with  their  eyes  directed 
towards  the  venerable  figure  who  lay  upon  it.     Mr.  Au- 
brey sat  beside  his  wife,  close  to  his  mother;  and  taking 
her  thin  emaciated  hand  into  his  own,  gently  raised  it  to 
his  lips.     She  seemed  dozing ;  but  his  action  appeared  to 
rouse   her  for  a  moment.     Presently  she  fixed   her   eye 
upon  him — its  expression,  the  while,  slowly  but  percepti- 
bly changing,  and  exciting  strange   feelings  within  him. 
He  trembled,  and  removed   not  his  eye  from  hers.     He 
turned  very  pale — for  the  whole  expression  of  his  mother's 
countenance,    which    was   turned   full   towards   him,    was 
changing.     Through  the  clouded  windows  of  the  falling 
fabric,  behold  !  its  long-imprisoned  tenant,  the  soul,  had 
arisen  from  its  torpor,  and  was  looking  at  him.     Reason 
was  reappearing.     It  was,  indeed,  his  mother,  and  in  her 
right  mind,  that  was  gazing  at  him.  He  scarcely  breathed. 
At  length  surprise  and  apprehension  yielded  before  a  gush 
of  tendernesss  and  love.     With  what  an  unutterable  look 
was  his  mother  at  that  moment  regarding  him.     His  lip 
quivered — his  eye  overflowed — and,  as  he  felt  her  fingers 
very   gently  compressing  his   own,   his   tears   fell  down. 
Gently  leaning  forward,  he  kissed  her  neck,  and  sunk  on 
one  knee  beside  the  bed. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  son  V  said  she,  in  a  very  low  tone,  but 
in  her  own  voice,  and  it  stirred  up  instantly  a  thousand 
fond  recollections,  almost  overpowering  him.  He  kissed 
her  hand  with  fervent  energy,  but  spoke  not.  She  conti- 
nued gazing  at  him  with  mingled  solemnity  and  fondness. 
Her  eye  seemed  brightening  as  it  remained  fixed  upon 
him.  Again  she  spoke  in  a  very  low  but  clear  voice — 
every  thrilling  word  being  heard  by  every  one  around 
her — "  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden 
bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain, 
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or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern, — Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it."  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken  ; 
and  which  fell  upon  those  who  heard  them,  as  though 
they  were  listening  to  one  from  the  dead. 

"  My  mother ! — my  mother !"  at  length  faltered  Aubrey. 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  son  !"  said  she  solemnly.  "  And 
Catharine,  my  daughter — God  bless  thee" — she  presently 
added,  gently  turning  round  her  head  towards  the  quarter 
whence  a  stifled  sob  issued  from  Miss  Aubrey,  who  rose, 
trembling,  and,  leaning  over,  kissed  her  mother.  "  Agnes, 
are  you  here — and  your  little  ones? — God  bless" — Her 
voice  got  fainter,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Mr.  Whateley  gave 
her  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  she  presently  revived. 

"  God  hath  been  very  good  to  you,  madam,"  said  Dr. 
Tatham,  observing  her  eye  fixed  upon  him,  "  to  restore 
you  thus  to  your  children." 

"  I  have  been  long  absent — long  ! — I  wake,  my  chil- 
dren, but  to  bid  you  farewell  for  ever  upon  earth." 

"  Say  not  so,  my  mother — my  precious  mother  !"  ex- 
claimed her  son,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  repress  his 
emotions. 

u  I  do,  my  son  !     Weep  not  for  me  ;  I  am  old,  and  am 
summoned  away  from  among  you" — She  ceased,  as   if. 
from  exhaustion  ;  and  no  one  spoke  for  some  minutes. 

"  It  may  be  that  God  hath  roused  me,  as  it  were,  from 
the  dead,  to  comfort  my  sorrowful  children  with  words  of 
hope,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  much  more  power  and  dis- 
tinctness than  before.  "  Hope  ye  then  in  God ;  for  ye 
shall  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  your  counte- 
nance, and  your  God !" 

"  We  will  remember,  my  mother,  your  words  !"  fal- 
tered her  son. 

"  Yes,  my  son — if  days  of  darkness  be  at  hand" — She 
ceased.  Again  Mr.  Whateley  placed  to  her  white  lips  a 
glass  with  some  reviving  fluid — looking  ominously  at  Mr. 
Aubrey,  as  he  found  that  she  continued  insensible.  Miss 
Aubrey  sobbed  audibly ;  indeed,  ail  present  were  power- 
fully affected.  Again  Mrs.  Aubrey  revived,  and  swal- 
lowed a  few  drops  of  wine  and  water.  A  heavenly 
serenity  diffused  itself  over  her  emaciated  features. 

vol.  II.  16 
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"  We  shall  meet  again,  my  loves  ! — I  can  no  longer  see 
you  with  the  eyes  of" — Mr.  Whateley  observing  a  sudden 
change,  came  nearer  to  her. 

"Peace!  peace!"  she  murmured,  almost  inarticulately. 
A  dead  silence  ensued,  interrupted  only  by  smothered 
sobs.  Her  children  sunk  on  their  knees,  and  buried  their 
faces  in  their  hands,  trembling. 

Mr.  Whateley  made  a  silent  signal  to  Dr.  Tatham,  that 
life  had  ceased — that  the  beloved  spirit  had  passed  away. 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  with  tre- 
mulous solemnity.  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  their  feelings,  wept  bitterly  :  and, 
overpowered  with  grief,  were  supported  out  of  the  room 
by  Dr.  Tatham  and  Mr.  Aubrey.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Aubrey  was  no 
more,  universal  reverence  was  testified  for  her  memory, 
and  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  survivors,  by  even  those 
high  and  low,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  family.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Plume  the  undertaker,  who 
had  received  orders  from  Mr.  Aubrey  to  provide  a  simple 
and  unexpensive  funeral,  submitted  to  him  a  list  of  more 
than  thirty  names  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county, 
who  had  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  family  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
Mrs.  Aubrey's  remains  to  the  grave.  After  much  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Aubrey  accepted  of  this  spontaneous  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.  'Twas  a 
memorable  and  melancholy  day  on  which  the  interment 
took  place — one  never  to  be  forgotten  at  Yatton.  What 
can  be  more  chilling  than  the  gloomy  bustle  of  a  great 
funeral,  especially  in  the  country  ;  and  when  the  deceased 
is  one  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  holiest  feelings 
of  all  who  knew  her  1"  What  person  was  there,  for  miles 
around,  who  could  not  speak  of  the  courtesies,  the  chari- 
ties, the  goodness  of  Madam  Aubrey  1 

"  When  the  ear  heard  her,  then  it  blessed  her ;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  her,  it  gave  witness  to  her : 

"Because  she  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
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"  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came 
upon  her,  and  she  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy. 

»•  She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  she  to  the 
lame. 

"  She  was  a  mother  to  the  poor." 

Pale  as  death,  the  chief  mourner,  wrapped  in  his  black 
cloak,  is  stepping  into  the  mourning-coach.  No  one 
speaks  to  him;  his  face  is  buried  in  his  handkerchief; 
his  heart  seems  breaking.  He  thinks  of  her  whose  dear 
dust  is  before  him  ; — then  of  the  beloved  beings  whom  he 
has  left  alone  in  their  agony  till  his  return — his  wife 
and  sister.  The  procession  is  moving  slowly  on — long, 
silent  rows  of  the  tenantry  and  villagers,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  not  a  dry  eye  among  them,  nor  a  syl- 
lable spoken — stand  on  each  side  of  the  way  ;  no  sound 
heard  but  of  horses'  feet,  and  wheels  crushing  along  the 
wet  gravel — for  the  day  is  most  gloomy  and  inclement. 
As  they  quit  the  gates,  carriage  after  carriage  follows  in 
the  rear ;  and  the  sorrowful  crowd  increases  around  them. 
Many  have  in  their  hands  the  Bibles  and  prayer-books 
which  had  been  given  them  by  her  who  now  lies  in  yon- 
der hearse  ;  and  a  few  can  recollect  the  day  when  the 
late  lord  of  Yatton  led  her  along  from  the  church  to  the 
Hall,  his  young  and  blooming  bride,  in  pride  and  joy — 
and  they  are  now  going  to  lay  her  beside  him  again. 
They  enter  the  little  churchyard,  and  are  met  by  good 
Dr.  Tatham,  in  his  surplice,  bareheaded,  and  with  book 
in  hand;  with  full  eye  and  quivering  lip  he  slowly  pre- 
cedes the  body  into  the  church.  His  voice  frequently 
trembles,  and  sometimes  he  pauses,  while  reading  the 
service.  Now  they  are  standing  bareheaded  at  the  vault's 
mouth — the  last  sad  rites  are  being  performed  ;  and  pro- 
bably, as  is  thinking  the  chief  mourner,  over  the  last  of 
his  race  who  will  rest  in  that  tomb  ! 

Long  after  the  solemn  ceremony  was  over,  the  little 
churchyard  remained  filled  with  mournful  groups  of  vil- 
lagers and  tenants,  who  pressed  forward  to  the  dark 
mouth  of  the  vault,  to  take  the  last  look  at  the  coffin 
which  contained  the  remains  of  her  whose  memory  would 
live    long    in   all    their  hearts.     "  Ah,  dear  old  madam," 
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quoth  Jonas  Higgs  to  himself,  as  he  finished  his  dreary 
day's  labours,  by  temporarily  closing  up  the  mouth  of  the 
vault,  "  they  might  have  turned  thee,  by  and  by,  out  of 
yonder  Hall,  but  they  shall  not  touch  thee  here  /" 

Thus  died,  and  was  buried,  Madam  Aubrey  ;  and  she  is 
not  yet  forgotten. 

How  desolate  seemed  the  Hall,  the  next  morning,  to 
the  bereaved  inmates,  as,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  they 
met  at  the  cheerless  breakfast  table  !  Aubrey  kissed  his 
wife  and  sister — who  could  hardly  answer  his  brief  in- 
quiries. The  gloom  occasioned  throughout  the  Hall,  for 
the  last  ten  days,  by  the  blinds  being  constantly  drawn 
down,  now  that  they  were  drawn  up,  had  given  way  to 
a  staring  light  and  distinctness,  that  almost  startled  and 
offended  the  eyes  of  those  whose  hearts  were  dark  with 
sorrow  as  ever.  Every  object  reminded  them  of  the  ab- 
sence of  one — whose  chair  stood  empty  in  its  accustomed 
place.  There,  also,  was  her  Bible,  on  the  little  round 
table  near  the  window.  The  mourners  seemed  relieved 
by  the  entrance,  by  and  by,  of  the  children  ;  but  they, 
also,  were  in  mourning !  Let  us,  however,  withdraw 
from  this  scene  of  suffering,  where  every  object,  every 
recollection,  every  association,  causes  the  wounded  heart 
to  bleed  afresh. 

Great  troubles  seem  coming  upon  them  ;  and  now  that 
they  have  buried  the  dead  out  of  their  sight,  and  when 
time  shall  begin  to  pour  his  balm  into  their  present 
smarting  wound,  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  look  these 
troubles  in  the  face,  calmly  and  with  fortitude,  not  for- 
getful of  the  last  words  of  her  for  whom  they  now  mourn 
so  bitterly,  and  whom,  beloved  and  venerable  being  !  God 
hath  mercifully  taken  away  from  the  evil  days  that  are  to 
come. 

After  much  and  anxious  consideration,  they  resolved 
to  go,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  morning,  to  church,  where 
neither  Mrs.  Aubrey  nor  Kate  had  been  since  the  illness 
of  her  mother.  The  little  church  was  crowded  ;  almost 
every  one  present,  besides  wearing  a  saddened  counte- 
nance, exhibited  some  outward  mark  of  respect  in  their 
dress — some  badge  of  mourning — such  as  their  little 
means  admitted  of.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  were 
hung  in  black,  as  also  was  Mr.  Aubrey's  pew — an  object 
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of  deep  interest  to  the  congregation,  who  expected  to  see 
at  least  some  member  of  the  family  at  the  Hall.  They 
were  not  disappointed.  A  little  before  Dr.  Tatham  took 
his  place  in  the  reading-desk,  the  well-known  sound  of 
the  family  carriage  wheels  was  heard,  as  it  drew  up  be- 
fore the  gate  :  and  presently  Mr.  Aubrey  appeared  at  the 
church-door  with  his  wife  and  sister  on  either  arm ;  all 
of  them,  of  course,  in  the  deepest  mourning— Mrs.  and 
Miss  Aubrey's  countenances  concealed  beneath  their  long 
crape  veils.  For  some  time  after  taking  their  seats,  they 
seemed  oppressed  with  emotion,  evidently  weeping.  Mr. 
Aubrey,  however,  exhibited  great  composure,  though  his 
countenance  bore  the  traces  of  the  suffering  he  had  under- 
gone. Mrs.  Aubrey  seldom  rose  from  her  seat;  but  Kate 
stood  up,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  her  white  handkerchief,  however,  might  be  seen 
frequently  raised  to  her  eyes,  beneath  her  black  veil.  As 
the  service  went  on,  she  seemed  to  have  struggled  with 
some  success  against  her  feelings.  To«  relieve  herself  for 
a  moment  from  its  oppressive  closeness,  she  gently  drew 
aside  her  veil ;  and  thus,  for  a  few  minutes,  exhibited  a 
countenance  inexpressibly  beautiful.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, long  bear  to  face  a  congregation,  every  one  of  whom 
she  felt  to  be  looking  on  her,  and  those  beside  her,  with 
affectionate  sympathy ;  and  rather  quickly  drew  her  veil 
again  over  her  face,  without  again  removing  it.  There 
was  one  person  present,  on  whom  the  brief  glimpse  of 
her  beauty  had  produced  a  prodigious  impression.  As 
he  gazed  at  her,  the  colour  gradually  deserted  his  cheek; 
and  his  eye  remained  fixed  upon  her,  even  after  she  had 
drawn  down  her  veil.  He  experienced  emotions  such 
as  he  had  never  known  before.  So  that  was  Miss  Au- 
brey ! 

Gammon — for  he  it  was,  and  he  had  gone  thither 
under  the  expectation  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  some 
of  the  Aubrey  family— generally  passed  for  a  cold-blooded 
person  ;  and  in  fact,  few  men  living  had  more  control  over 
their  feelings,  or  more  systematically  checked  any  mani- 
festations of  them ;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
person  and  circumstances  of  Miss  Aubrey — for  by  a  hur- 
ried inquiry  of  the  person  next  to  him  he  learned  that  it 
was  she—- which  excited  new  feelings  in  him.  Her  slight- 
16* 
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est  motion  his  eye  watched  with  an  intense  eagerness ; 
and  faint,  half-formed  schemes,  purposes,  and  hopes, 
passed  in  rapid  confusion  through  his  mind,  as  he  fore- 
saw that  circumstances  would  hereafter  arise  by  means 
of  which — 

"  Good  God  !  how  very — very  beautiful  she  is  !"  said 
he  to  himself,  as,  the  service  over,  her  graceful  figure,  fol- 
lowing her  brother  and  his  wife  with  slow  sad  step,  ap- 
proached the  pew  in  which  he  was  standing,  on  her  way 
to  the  door.  He  felt  a  sort  of  cold  shudder,  as  her  black 
dress  rustled  past,  actually  touching  him.  What  was  he 
doing  and  meditating  against  that  lovely  being]  And 
for  whom — disgusting  reptile  ! — for  Titmouse  ]  He  al- 
most blushed  with  a  conflict  of  emotions,  as  he  followed 
almost  immediately  after  Miss  Aubrey,  never  losing  sight 
of  her,  till  her  brother,  having  handed  her  into  the  car- 
riage, got  in  after  her,  and  they  drove  off.  towards 
the  Hall.  The  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  Gammon  on  this  occasion,  nor  to  connect 
it  with  a  great  trial  at  the  approaching  York  assizes.  As 
he  walked  back  to  Grilston  to  his  solitary  dinner,  he  was 
lost  in  thought ;  and,  on  arriving  at  the  inn,  repaired  at 
once  to  his  room,  where  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Flash,  which  had,  according  to  orders,  been  sent  to  him 
from  town,  under  his  assumed  name  "  Gibson."  He  ate 
but  little,  and  that  mechanically ;  and  seemed  to  feel,  for 
once,  little  or  no  interest  in  his  newspaper.  He  had 
never  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  eulogia  upon  Miss 
Aubrey  of  the  little  idiot  Titmouse,  nor  of  Snap,  of  whom 
he  entertained  but  a  very  little  higher  opinion  than  of  Tit- 
mouse. One  thing  was  clear,  that  from  that  moment, 
Miss  Aubrey  formed  a  new  element  in  Gammon's  calcula- 
tions :  and  for  aught  I  know,  may  occasion  very  different 
results  from  those  originally  contemplated  by  that  calm 
and  crafty  person. 

As  it  proved  a  moonlight  night,  he  resolved  at  once  to 
set  about  the  important  business  which  had  brought  him 
into  Yorkshire ;  and  for  that  purpose  set  off  about  eight 
o'clock  on  his  walk  to  Yatton.  About  ten  o'clock  he 
might  have  been  seen  gliding  into  the  churchyard,  like 
a  dangerous  snake.  The  moon  continued  to  shine — 
and  at  intervals  with   brightness  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
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pose,  which  was  simply  to  reconnoitre,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  little  churchyard — to  ascertain  what  it  might 
contain,  and  ivhat  were  its  capabilities.  At  length  he 
approached  the  old  yew  tree,  against  whose  huge  trunk 
he  leaned  with  folded  arms,  apparently  in  a  revery. 
Hearing  a  noise  as  of  some  one  opening  the  gate  by 
which  he  had  entered,  he  glided  further  into  the  gloom 
behind  him  ;  and  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  came,  he  beheld  some  one  entering  the  church- 
yard. His  heart  beat  quickly  ;  and  he  suspected  that  he 
had  been  watched ;  yet  there  was  surely  no  harm  in 
being  seen  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  looking  about  him  in  a 
country  churchyard.  It  was  a  gentleman  who  entered, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning ;  and  Gammon  quickly  re- 
cognised in  him  Mr.  Aubrey — the  brother  of  her  whose 
beautiful  image  still  shone  before  his  mind's  eye.  What 
could  he  be  wanting  there? — at  that  time  of  night  1 
Gammon  was  not  kept  long  in  doubt ;  for  the  stranger 
slowly  bent  his  steps  towards  a  large  rjigh  tomb,  in  fact 
the  central  object  next  to  the  yew  tree,  in  the  churchyard 
—and  stood  gazing  at  it  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"  That  is,  no  doubt,  where  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  buried 
the  other  day,"  thought  he,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  stranger,  who  presently  raised  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  and  for  some  moments  seemed  indulging  in 
great  grief.  Gammon  distinctly  heard  either  a  sob  or  a 
sigh.  "  He  must  have  been  very  fond  of  her,"  thought 
Gammon ; — "  Well,  if  we  succeed,  the  excellent  old  lady 
will  have  escaped  a  great  deal  of  trouble — that's  all."  **  If 
we  succeed  .'"  That  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  for 
a  few  moments  lost  sight  of,  namely,  his  own  object  in 
coming  thither:  and  he  felt  a  sudden  chill  of  remorse, 
which  increased  upon  him  till  he  almost  trembled,  as  his 
eye  continued  fixed  on  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  he  thought  also 
of  Miss  Aubrey — and  the  misery — the  utter  ruin  into 
which  he  was  seeking  to  plunge  them  both — the  unhal- 
lowed means  which  they — which  he — contemplated  re- 
sorting to  for  that  purpose. 

Gammon's  condition  was  becoming  every  moment 
more  serious ;  for  virtue,  in  the  shape  of  Miss  Aubrey, 
began  to  shine  every  moment  in  more  radiant  loveliness 
before  him — and  he  almost  felt  an  inclination  to  sacrifice 
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every  person  connected  with  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  if  it  would  give  him  a  chance  of  winning 
the  favour  of  Miss  Aubrey.  Presently,  however,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  evidently  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  bent  his  steps 
slowly  back  again,  and  quitted  the  churchyard.  Gam- 
mon watched  his  figure  out  of  sight,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time  since  Mr.  Aubrey's  appearance,  breathed  freely. 
Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  his  presence,  Gammon  be- 
gan to  take  calmer  and  juster  views  of  his  position  ;  and 
he  reflected,  that  if  he  pushed  on  the  present  affair  to  a 
successful  issue,  he  should  be  much  more  likely  than  by 
prematurely  ending  it,  to  gain  his  objects.  He  therefore 
resumed  the  survey  of  the  scene  around  him  ;  and 
which  presented  appearances  highly  satisfactory,  judging 
from  the  expression  which  now  and  then  animated  his 
countenance.  At  length  he  wandered  round  to  the  other 
end  of  the  church,  where  a  crumbling  wall,  half  covered 
with  ivy,  indicated  that  there  had  formerly  stood  some 
building  apparently  of  earlier  date  than  the  church. 
Such  was  the  fact;  Gammon  soon  found  himself  stand- 
ing in  a  sort  of  inclosure,  which  had  once  been  the  site 
of  an  old  chapel.  And  here  he  had  not  been  long  mak- 
ing his  observations,  before  he  achieved  a  discovery  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature  ;  one  so  unlikely,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  happened ;  one  so  calculated  to 
baffle  ordinary  calculations  concerning  the  course  of 
events,  that  the  reader  may  well  disbelieve  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  him,  and  treat  it  as  absurdly  improbable. 

In  short,  not  to  keep  him  is  -suspense,  Gammon  posi- 
tively discovered  evidence  of  the  death  of  Harry  Dred- 
dlington  in  his  father's  lifetime,  by  means  of  just  such  a 
looking  tombstone  as  he  had  long  imaged  to  himself;  and 
as  he  had  resolved  that  old  Quirk  should  have  got  pre- 
pared, before  the  cause  came  into  court.  He  almost 
stumbled  over  it.  'Twas  an  old  slanting  stone,  scarce 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  partly  covered  with  moss,  and 
partly  hid  by  rubbish  and  old  damp  grass.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  enough  to  enable  Gammon,  kneeling  down, 
to  decipher,  beyond  all  doubt,  what  was  requisite  to  es- 
tablish that  part  of  the  case  which  had  been  wanting.  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  was  disposed  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  not  dreaming.     When,  at  length,  he  took  out  pencil 
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and  paper,  his  hands  trembled  so  much  that  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  making  an  exact  copy  of  the  inestimable  in- 
scription. Having  done  this,  he  drew  a  long  breath  as 
he  replaced  the  pencil  and  papers  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
almost  fancied  he  heard  a  whispering  sound  in  the  air — 
"  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff."  Quitting  the  churchyard,  he 
walked  back  to  Grilston  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than  that 
at  which  he  had  come,  his  discovery  having  wonderfully 
elated  him,  and  pushed  all  other  thoughts  entirely  out  of 
his  mind.  But,  thought  he,  doubtless  the  other  side  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  tombstone — they  can 
hardly  be  supposed  ignorant  of  it  ;  they  must  have  looked 
up  their  evidence  as  well  as  we — and  their  attention  has 
been  challenged  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  proof 
of  the  time  of  the  death  of  Harry  Dreddlington  ; — well — if 
ihey  are  aware  of  it,  they  know  that  [it  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  them,  and  turns  their  conveyance,  on  which, 
doubtless,  they  are  relying,  into  waste  paper;  if  they  are 
not,  and  are  under  the  impression  that  that  deed  is  valid 
and  effectual,  our  proof  wjll  fall  on  them  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. "  Gad," — he  held  his  breath,  and  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road — "  how  immensely  important  is  this 
little  piece  of  evidence  !  Why,  if  they  knew  of  it — why, 
in  Heaven's  name,  is  it  there  still  ?  What  easier  than  to 
have  got  rid  of  it  ? — why,  they  may  still :  what  can  that 
stupid  fellow  Parkinson,  have  been  about?  Yet,  is  it  be- 
cause it  has  become  unimportant  on  account  of  their  beino- 
in  possession  of  other  evidence  ?  What  can  they  have 
against  so  plain  a  case  as  ours  is,  with  this  evidence  ? 
Gad,  I'll  not  lose  one  day's  time  ;  but  I'll  have  half-a-dozen 
competent  witnesses  to  inspect,  and  speak  to  that  same 
tombstone  in  court."  Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  hastened  homeward  ; 
and  on  his  arrival,  late  as  it  was — only  the  yawning  ostler 
being  up  to  let  him  in — he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  off 
to  Mr.  Quirk,  and  made  it  into  a  parcel  to  go  by  the  mail 
in  the  morning,  acquainting  him  with  the  truly  providen- 
tial discovery  he  had  just  made,  and  urging  him  to  set 
about  getting  up  the  briefs  for  the  trial,  without  delay  ; 
he,  himself,  purposing  to  stop  at  Grilston  a  day  or  two 
longer,  to  complete  one  or  two  other  arrangements  of  an 
important   nature.     As   soon  as   Mr.  Quirk  had  read  this 
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letter  he  devoutly  thanked  God  for  his  goodness  ;  and, 
hurrying  to  his  strong-box,  unlocked  it,  took  out  a  small 
sealed  packet,  and  committed  it  to  the  flames. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  occasioned  by  the  communication  by  Mr. 
Parkinson  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  set  about  ac- 
quainting himself,  as  minutely  as  he  could,  with  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  He  had  requested  Mr.  Parkinson  to 
obtain  from  one  of  the  counsel  in  London,  Mr.  Crystal,  a 
full  account  of  the  case,  in  an  elementary  form,  for  his 
own  guidance  ;  and  on  obtaining  a  remarkably  clear  and 
luminous  statement,  and  also  consulting  the  various  au- 
thorities cited  in  it — such,  at  least,  as  could  be  supplied 
to  him  by  Mr.  Parkinson — the  vigorous  practical  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Aubrey,  aided  by  his  patient  application, 
soon  mastered  the  whole  case,  and  enabled  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  peril  in  which  he  was  placed.  Since  he  could 
derive  no  title  through  the  conveyance  of  Harry  Dred- 
dlington  (which  had  been  got  in  by  Geoffrey  Dreddling- 
ton)  owing  to  the  death  of  the  former  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  as  he  (Mr.  Aubrey)  understood  from  his  advisers 
could  be  easily  proved  by  the  present  claimant  of  the 
property,  the  right  of  accession  of  Geoffrey  Dreddlington's 
descendants  depended  entirely  upon  the  faci  whether  or 
not  Stephen  Dreddlington  had  really  died  without  issue  ; 
and  as  to  that,  certain  anxious  and  extensive  inquiries 
instituted  by  Messrs.  Runnington  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  in 
pursuance  of  the  suggestions  of  their  able  and  experienced 
counsel,  had  led  them  to  entertain  serious  doubts  con- 
cerning the  right  of  Geoffrey's  descendants  to  enter  into 
possession.  By  what  means  his  opponents  had  obtained 
their  clue  to  the  state  of  his  title,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
advisers  could  frame  a  plausible  conjecture.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  Stephen  Dreddlington,  who  was  known 
to  have  been  a  man  like  his  uncle  Harry,  of  wild  and  ec- 
centric habits,  and  to  have  been  supposed  to  leave  no 
issue,  might  have  married  privately  some  woman  of  infe- 
rior station,  and  left  issue  by  her,  who,  living  in  obscurity, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  family  property, 
could  have  no  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  or  ascertain- 
ing their  position  with  reference  to  the  estates,  till  some 
acute    and    enterprising    attorneys,   like    Messrs.    Quirk, 
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Gammon  and  Snap,  happening  to  get  hold  of  them,  and 
family  papers  in  their  possession,  had  taken  up  their  case. 
When,  with  impressions  such  as  these,  Mr.  Aubrey  pe- 
rused and  re-perused  the  opinions  of  the  conveyancer 
given  on  the  occasion  of  his  (Mr.  Aubrey's)  marriage,  he 
was  confounded  at  the  supineness  and  indifference  which 
he  had  even  twice  exhibited,  and  felt  disposed  now  greatly 
to  overvalue  the  importance  of  every  adverse  circum- 
stance. The  boldness,  again,  and  systematic  energy 
with  which  the  case  of  the  claimant  was  prosecuted,  and 
the  eminent  legal  opinions  which  were  alleged,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  to  concur  in  his  favour,  af- 
forded additional  grounds  for  rational  apprehension.  He 
looked  the  danger,  however,  full  in  the  face,  and  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  prepared  for  the  evil  day  which 
might  so  soon  come  upon  him.  Certain  extensive  and 
somewhat  costly  alterations  which  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  commencing  at  Yatton,  he  abandoned.  But  for 
the  earnest  interference  of  friends,  he  would  have  at 
once  given  up  his  establishment  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and 
applied  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  order  to  retire  from 
political  life.  Considering  the  possibility  of  his  soon  being 
declared  the  wrongful  holder  of  the  property,  he  contracted 
his  expenditure  as  far  as  he  could,  without  challenging 
unnecessary  public  attention;  and  paid  into  his  banker's 
hands  all  his  Christmas  rents,  sacredly  resolving  to  abstain 
from  drawing  out  one  farthing  of  what  might  soon  be 
proved  to  belong  to  another.  At  every  point  occurred  the 
dreadful  question — If  I  am  declared  never  to  have  been  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  property,  how  am  I  to  discharge  my 
frightful  liabilities  to  him  who  is?  Mr.  Aubrey  had  nothing 
except  the  Yatton  property.  He  had  but  an  insignificant 
sum  in  the  funds ;  Mrs.  Aubrey's  settlement  was  out  of 
lands  at  Yatton,  as  also  was  the  little  income  bequeathed 
to  Kate  by  her  father.  Could  any  thing,  now,  be  con- 
ceived more  dreadful,  under  these  circumstances,  than  the 
mere  danger — the  slightest  probability — of  their  being 
deprived  of  Yatton  ? — and  with  a  debt  of, — at  the  very 
least,  sixty  thousand  pounds,  due  to  him  who  had  been 
wrongfully  kept  out  of  his  property?  That  was  the  mill- 
stone which  seemed  to  drag  them  all  to  the  bottom. 
Against  that,  what  could  the  kindness  of  the  most  gene- 
rous friends,  what  could  his  own  most  desperate  exertions, 
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avail  1  All  this  had  poor  Aubrey  constantly  before  his 
eyes,  together  with — his  wife,  his  sister,  his  children. 
What  was  to  become  of  them  ?  It  was  long  before  the 
real  nature  and  extent  of  his  danger  became  known 
amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours.  When,  however, 
they  were  made  aware  of  it,  an  extraordinary  interest  and 
sympathy  were  excited  throughout  almost  the  whole 
county.  Whenever  his  attorney,  Mr.  Parkinson,  appeared 
in  public,  he  was  besieged  by  most  anxious  inquiries  con- 
cerning his  distinguished  client,  whose  manly  modesty 
and  fortitude,  under  the  pressure  of  his  sudden  and  almost 
unprecedented  difficulty  and  peril,  endeared  him  more  than 
ever  to  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  his 
position.  With  what  intense  and  absorbing  interest  were 
the  ensuing  assizes  looked  for !     At  length  they  arrived. 

The  ancient  city  of  York  exhibited,  on  the  commis- 
sion day  of  the  spring  assizes  for  the  year  18 — ,  the 
usual  scene  of  animation  and  excitement.  The  high 
sheriff,  attended  by  an  imposing  retinue,  went  out  to 
meet  the  judges,  and  escorted  them,  amidst  the  shrill 
clangour  of  trumpets,  to  the  castle,  where  the  commis- 
sion was  opened  with  the  usual  formalities.  The  judges 
were  Lord  Widdrington,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grayley,  a  puisne  judge  of 
the  same  court — both  admirable  lawyers.  The  former 
was  possessed  of  the  more  powerful  intellect.  He  was, 
what  may  be  called  a  great  scientific  lawyer,  referring 
every  thing  to  principle,  as  extracted  from  precedent. 
Mr.  Justice  Grayley  was  almost  unrivalled  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  law ;  his  governing  maxim 
being  ita  lex  scripla.  Here  his  knowledge  was  equally 
minute  and  accurate,  and  most  readily  applied  to  every 
case  brought  before  him.  Never  sate  there  upon  the 
bench  a  more  pains-taking  judge — one  more  anxious  to 
do  right  equally  in  great  things  as  in  small.  Both  were 
men  of  rigid  integrity ;  'tis  a  glorious  thing  to  be  able  to 
add — wThen,  for  centuries,  have  other  than  men  of  rigid 
integrity  sate  upon  the  English  bench  1  Lord  Widdring- 
ton, however,  in  temper  was  stern,  arbitrary,  and  over- 
bearing, and  his  manners  were  tinctured  with  not  a  little 
coarseness  ;  while  his  companion  was  a  man  of  exem- 
plary amiability,  affability,  and  forbearance.     Lord  Wid- 
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drington  presided  at  the  civil  court  (where,  of  course, 
would  come  on  the  important  cause  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested,) and  Mr.  Justice  Grayley  in  the  criminal  court. 

Soon  after  the  sitting  of  the  court,  on  the  ensuing 
morning — "  Will  your  lordship  allow  me,"  rose  and 
inquired  the  sleek,  smiling,  and  portly  Mr.  Subtle,  dead 
silence  prevailing  as  soon  as  he  had  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  cause  about  which  he  was  inquiring,  "  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  cause  of  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Titmouse 
v.  Jolter, — a  special  jury  cause,  in  which  there  are  a  great 
many  witnesses  to  be  examined  on  both  sides — and  to 
ask  that  a  day  may  be  fixed  for  it  to  come  on  !" 

"  Whom  do  you  appear  for,  Mr.  Subtle  !"  inquired  his 
lordship. 

"  For  the  plaintiff,  my  lord." 

11  And  who  appears  for  the  defendant !" 

"  The  attorney-general  leads  for  the  defendant,  my 
lord,"  replied  Mr.  Sterling,  who,  with  Mr.  Crystal,  was 
also  retained  for  the  defendant. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  can  agree  between  yourselves 
upon  a  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  similar  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  any  other  special  jury  cause  that  may 
require  it.  After  due  consultation,  Monday  week  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  fixed  by  his  lordship  for 
the  trial  of  the  cause.  During  the  Sunday  preceding  it, 
York  was  crowded  with  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  county,  who  felt  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  great  cause  of  the  assizes.  About 
mid-day  a  dusty  travelling  carriage  and  four  dashed  into 
the  streets  from  the  London  road,  and  drove  up  to  the 
principal  inn ;  it  contained  the  attorney-general  (who 
just  finished  reading  his  brief  as  he  entered  York)  and 
his  clerk.  The  attorney-general  was  a  man  of  striking 
and  highly  intellectual  countenance;  but  he  looked,  on 
alighting,  somewhat  fatigued  with  his  long  journey.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  talents,  and  also  a 
first-rate  lawyer — one  whose  right  to  take  the  woolsack, 
whenever  it  should  become  vacant,  was  recognised  by 
all  the  profession.  His  professional  celebrity,  and  his 
coming  down  special  on  the  present  occasion,  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  wrell  known  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  his   client,  Mr.  Aubrey — whence  it  might 
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be  inferred  that  his  great  powers  would  be  exerted  to 
their  utmost — was  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  interest, 
if  that  were  possible,  of  the  occasion  which  had  brought 
him  down  at  so  great  an  expense,  and  to  sustain  so 
heavy  a  responsibility  as  the  conduct  of  a  cause  of  such 
magnitude. 

He  came  to  lead  against  a  formidable  opponent.  Mr. 
Subtle  was  the  leader  of  the  northern  circuit,  a  man 
of  matchless  tact  and  practical  sagacity,  and  most  con- 
summately skilful  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause.  The  only 
thing  he  ever  looked  at  was  the  verdict,  to  the  gaining 
of  which  he  directed  all  his  energies,  and  sacrificed 
every  other  consideration.  As  for  display,  he  despised 
it.  A  speech,  as  such,  was  his  aversion.  He  entered 
into  a  friendly,  but  exquisitely  crafty  conversation  with 
the  jury  ;  for  he  was  so  quick  at  perceiving  the  effect,  of 
his  address  on  the  mind  of  each  of  the  twelve,  and  dex- 
terous in  accommodating  himself  to  what  he  detected  to 
be  the  passing  mood  of  each,  that  they  felt  as  if  they 
were  all  the  while  reasoning  with,  and  being  convinced 
by  him.  His  placid,  smiling,  handsome  countenance, 
his  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  insinuating  address,  full  of 
good-natured  cheerful  confidence  in  his  cause,  were  irre- 
sistible. He  flattered,  he  soothed,  he  fascinated  the  jury, 
producing  an  effect  upon  their  minds  which  they  often 
felt  indignant  at  his  opponent  attempting  to  efface.  In 
fact,  as  a  nisi  prius  leader  he  was  unrivalled,  as  well  in 
stating  as  in  arguing  a  case,  as  well  in  examining  as 
cross-examining  a  witness.  It  required  no  little  practical 
skill  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  Mr.  Subtle's  skill 
in  the  management  of  a  cause ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
with  such  a  smiling,  careless,  unconcerned  air,  in  the 
great  pinch  and  strain  of  a  case,  equally  as  in  the  pettiest 
details,  that  you  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  none  but 
the  easiest  and  most  straightforward  cases  fell  to  his  lot. 

Titmouse,  Titmouse,  methinks  the  fates  favoured  you 
in  assigning  to  you  Mr.  Subtle  ! 

Next  came  Mr.  Quicksilver,  a  man  of  great  but  wild 
energy,  who  received  what  may  be  called  a  muffling 
retainer.  What  a  contrast  was  he  to  Mr.  Subtle !  The 
first  and  the  last  thing  he  thought  of  in  a  cause,  was — 
himself     His  delight  was  to  make  the  jury  feel  as  if  a 
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whirlwind  was  raging  about  them,  and  he  the  spirit  who 
had  raised  it.  His  object  was  either  to  dazzle  or  terrify 
them.  He  wrapped  himself  round  in  the  gleaming  gar- 
ment of  display;  the  gaudy  patchwork  of  multifarious 
superficial  acquirements ;  this  was  the  strange,  noisy 
object,  flinging  about  wildly,  in  all  directions,  the  fire- 
brands and  arrows  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  that  oc- 
cupied their  eye  and  ear  till  he  had  ceased !  neither  he 
nor  they  were  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  dismayed  and 
injured  client,  till  reminded  of  him  by  the  adverse  charge 
of  the  judge,  accompanied  by  a  slight  sneer  and  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  from  Mr.  Subtle.  As  for  law,  probably 
there  was  no  man  in  court,  wearing  wig  and  gown, 
who  was  not  his  superior,  or  at  least  his  equal.  Why, 
then,  was  such  a  man  retained  in  the  cause]  'Twas 
a  fancy  of  Quirk's,  a  vast  political  admirer  of  Quicksil- 
ver's, who  had  made  one  or  two  most  splendid  speeches 
for  him  in  libel  cases  brought  against  the  Sunday  Flash. 
Gammon  most  earnestly  expostulated,  but  Quirk  was 
inexorable ;  and  himself  carried  his  retainer  to  Mr. 
Quicksilver.  Gammon,  however,  was  somewhat  con- 
soled by  the  reflection,  that  this  wild  elephant  would  be 
in  a  manner  held  in  check  by  Mr.  Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  prevent  any  serious  mischief  from 
happening.  Lynx  possessed  the  qualities  which  his 
name  would  suggest  to  you.  I  have  partly  described 
him  already.  He  was  a  man  of  minute  accuracy  ;  and 
"  got  up"  every  case  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  if  his 
life  had  depended  on  the  result.  Nothing  escaped  him. 
He  kept  his  mind  constantly  even  with  the  current  of 
the  cause.  He  was  a  man  to  steer  a  leader,  if  ever  that 
leader  should  get,  for  an  instant,  on  the  wrong  tack,  or 
be  uncertain  as  to  his  course.  His  suggestion  and  inter- 
ference— rare,  indeed,  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Subtle,  in- 
cessant with  Mr.  Quicksilver, —  were  always  worth  attend- 
ing to,  and  consequently  received  with  deference. 

For  Mr.  Aubrey  also  was  retained  a  formidable  bar. 
Mr.  Attorney-General  was  a  man  much  superior  in  point 
of  intellect  and  legal  knowledge,  to  Mr.  Subtle.  His 
mind  was  distinguished  by  its  tranquil  power.  He  had 
a  rare  and  invaluable  faculty  of  arraying  before  his 
mind's  eye  all  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  most  intri- 
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cate  case,  and  contemplating  them,  as  it  were,  not  suc- 
cessively, but  simultaneously.  His  perception  was  quick 
as  light ;  and,  at  the  same  time — rare,  most  rare  ac- 
complishment ! — his  judgment  sound,  his  memory  sig- 
nally retentive.  Inferior,  possibly,  to  Mr.  Subtle  in  rapid 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  momentary  advantages,  he 
was  sagacious  where  ,Mr.  Subtle  was  only  ingenious. 
Mr.  Attorney-General  had  as  much  weight  with  the 
judge  as  Mr.  Subtle  with  the  jury.  With  the  former, 
there  was  a  candour  and  straightforwardness — a  digni- 
fied simplicity — which  insensibly  won  the  confidence  of 
the  judge ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  himself  obliged  to 
be  ever  on  his  guard  against  the  slippery  sophistries  of 
Mr.  Subtle,  whom  he  thus  got  to  regard  with  constant 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Sterling,  the  second  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
was  a  king's  counsel,  and  a  rival  of  Mr.  Subtle  upon  the 
circuit.  He  was  a  man  of  great  power;  and  on  impor- 
tant occasions,  no  man  at  the  bar  could  acquit  himself 
with  more  distinction.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  eloquent 
and  impressive,  perhaps  deficient  in  vivacity ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  clear  and  powerful  intellect ;  prompt  in  seizing 
the  bearings  of  a  case  ;  a  capital  lawyer  ;  and  possessing, 
even  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  imperturbable  self-pos- 
session. 

Mr.  Crystal,  with  all  his  faults  of  manner  and  bearing, 
was  an  honourable,  high-minded  man  ;  clear-sighted  and 
strong-headed  ;  an  accurate  and  ready  lawyer  ;  vigilant 
and  acute — but  of  him  I  have  spoken  before. 

See,  then,  the  combatants  :  for  Titmouse — Mr.  Subtle, 
Mr.  Quicksilver,  Mr.  Lynx  ;  for  Mr.  Aubrey — Mr.  At- 
torney-General, Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal. 

The  consultation  of  each  party  was  long  and  anxious. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  evening,  at  Mr.  Sub- 
tie's  lodgings,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Mortmain,  whom  they  brought  down  to 
watch  the  case,  made  their  appearance  shortly  after  Mr. 
Quicksilver  and  Mr.  Lynx. 

"  Our  case  seems  complete  noiv,,y  said  Mr.  Subtle, 
casting  a  penetrating  and  most  significant  glance  at 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon,  and  then  at  his  juniors,  to 
whom,  before  the  arrival  of  their  clients  and  Mr.  Mort- 
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main,  he  had  been  mentioning  the  essential  link  which, 
a  month  before,  he  had  pointed  out  as  missing',  and  the 
marvellous  good  fortune  by  which  they  had  been  able  to 
supply  it  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

44  That  tombstone's  a  godsend,  Subtle,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
Quicksilver,  with  a  grim  smile.  Lynx  neither  smiled 
nor  spoke.  He  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  person.  So  as 
the  case  came  out  clear  and  nice  in  court,  he  cared  about 
nothing  more.  But  whatever  might  be  the  insinuation 
or  suspicion  implied  in  the  observation  of  Mr.  Subtle,  the 
reader  must,  by  this  time,  be  well  aware  how  little  it  was 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

44 1  shall  open  it  very  quietly,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  putting 
into  his  pocket  his  penknjfe,  with  which  he  had  been 
paring  his  nails,  while  Mr.  Quicksilver  had  been  talking 
very  fast.  "What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Lynx?  Had  I 
better  allude  boldly  to  the  conveyance  executed  by  Harry 
Dreddlington,  and  which  becomes  useless  as  soon  as  we 
prove  his  death  in  his  father's  lifetime  ?" 

44  Ah  !  there's  that  blessed  tombstone  again,"  interposed 
Quicksilver. 

44  Or," — resumed  Mr.  Subtle, — 4' content  myself  with 
barely  making  out  our  pedigree,  and  let  it  come  from  the 
other  side  ?" 

44 1  think,  perhaps,  that  the  latter  would  be  the  quieter 
and  safer  course,"  replied  Lynx. 

44  By  the  way,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  suddenly, 
addressing  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap,  44  how  do 
we  come  to  know  any  thing  about  the  mortgage  executed 
by  Harry  Dreddlington  ?" 

44  Oh  !  that  you  know,"  replied  Quirk,  quickly,  "we 

first  got  scent  of  in  Mr.  "     Here  he  paused  suddenly, 

and  turned  quite  red. 

44  It  was  suggested,"  said  Gammon,  calmly,  4'  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  whose  opinions  we  have  taken  in  the 
case — I  forget  by  whom — that  from  some  recital,  it  was 
probable  that  there  existed  such  an  instrument  ;  and  that 
put  us  on  making  inquiry." 

44  Nothing  more  likely,"  added  Mortmain,  44  than  that  it, 
or  an  abstract,  or  minute  of  it,  should  get  into  Stephen 
Dreddlington's  hands." 

17* 
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11  AhJ  well  !  well ! — I  must  say  there's  rather  an  air  of 
mystery  about  the  case.  But — about  that  tombstone — 
what  sort  of  witnesses  will  speak — " 

"  Will  that  evidence  be  requisite,"  inquired  Lynx,  **  in 
the  plaintiff's  case?  All  we  shall  have  to  do,  will  be  to 
prove  the  fact  that  Harry  died  without  issue,  of  which 
there's  satisfactory  evidence  ;  and  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  will  become  material  only  if  they  put  in  the 
conveyance  of  Harry." 

"True — true;  ah  !  I'll  turn  that  over  in  my  mind. 
Rely  upon  it,  I'll  give  Mr.  Attorney-General  as  little  to  lay 
hold  of  as  possible.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Lynx,  for  the  hint. 
Now,  gentlemen,  one  other  question.  What  kind  of  look- 
ing people  are  the  witnesses  who  prove  the  later  steps  of 
the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  Respectable  ?— Eh  ? — 
You  inow  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  credit  they  may 
obtain  with  the  jury." 

"  They're  very  decent,  creditable  persons,  you  will  find, 
sir,"  said  Gammon. 

"  Good,  good.     Who  struck  the  special  jury  ?" 

"  We  did,  sir." 

11  Well,  I  must  say  that  was  a  very  prudent  step  for 
you  to  take  !  considering  the  rank  in  life  and  circumstances 
of  the  respective  parties  !  However,  to  be  sure,  if  you 
didn't,  they  would — so — well  ;  good  night,  gentlemen, 
goodnight."  So  the  consultation  broke  up  ;  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap  returned  home  to  their  inn,  in  a 
very  serious  and  anxious  mood. 

"  You're  a  marvellous  prudent  person,  Mr.  Quirk," 
said  Gammon,  in  a  somewhat  fierce  whisper,  as  they 
walked  along,  "  I  suppose  you  would  have  gone  on  to 
explain  the  little  matter  of  Steggars,  and  so  have  had  our 
briefs  thrown  at  our  heads — " 

"  Well,  well,  that  was  a  slip."  Here  they  reached  their 
inn.  Titmouse  was  staying  there  ;  and,  in  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  absence,  he  had  got  very  drunk,  and 
was  quarrelling  under  the  archway  with  Boots  ;  so  they 
ordered  him  to  bed,  they  themselves  sitting  up  till  a  very 
late  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  consultation  at  the  attorney-general's  had  taken 
place  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  within  an   hour 
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after  his  arrival ;  and  had  been  attended  by  Messrs.  Ster- 
ling, Cyrstal,  and  Mansfield, —  by  Mr.  Runnington,  and 
Mr.  Parkinson,  and  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  the  attorney- 
general  received  with  the  most  earnest  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  friendship  ;  listening  to  every  question  and 
every  observation  of  his  with  the  utmost  deference. 

"  It  would  be  both  idle  and  unkind  to  disguise  from 
you,  Aubrey,"  said  he,  »■  that  our  position  is  somewhat 
precarious.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  chance  we  may 
have  of  breaking  down  the  plaintiff's  case :  for  we  have 
but  a  slender  case  of  our  own.  I  suppose  they  can  bring 
proof  of  the  death  of  Harry  Dreddlington  in  his  father's 
lifetime  !*' 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  there  is  an 
old  tombstone  behind  Yatton  church  which  establishes  that 
fact  beyond  all  doubt ;  and,  a  week  or  two  ago,  no  fewer 
than  five  or  six  persons  have  been  carefully  inspecting 
it ;  doubtless  they  will  be  called  as  witnesses  to-mor- 
row." 

"  I  feared  as  much.  Then  are  ours  more  than  watch- 
ing briefs.  Depend  upon  it,  they  would  not  have  carried 
on  the  affair  with  so  high  a  hand,  if  they  had  not  pretty 
firm  ground  under  foot?  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  are  tolerably  well-known  in  town — not  over-scru- 
pulous eh,  Mr.  Runnington !" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Attorney,  you  are  right.  I  don't  doubt 
they  are  prepared  to  go  all  lengths." 

"  Well,  we'll  sift  their  evidence  pretty  closely  at  any 
rate.  So  you  really  have  reason  to  fear,  as  you  inti- 
mated when  you  entered  the  room,  that  they  have  valid 
evidence  of  Stephen  Dreddlington  having  left  issue  V1 

"  Mr.  Snap  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  this  morn- 
ing, that  they  would  prove  issue  of  Stephen  Dreddlington, 
and  issue  of  that  issue,  as  clean  as  a  whistle — that  was 
his  phrase." 

"  We  mustn't  take  all  for  gospel  that  he  would  say." 

"  They've  got  two  houses  filled  with  witnesses,  I  un- 
derstand," said  Mr.  Runnington. 

"  Do  they  seem  Yorkshire  people,  or  strangers  V 

*  Why,  most  of  them  that  I  have  seen,"  replied  Par- 
kinson, "  seem  strangers." 

"  Ah,  they  will  prove,  I  suppose,  the  later  steps  of  the 
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pedigree,  when  Stephen  Dreddlington  married  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  native  country." 

They  then  entered  into  a  very  full  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  case  ;  after  which — "  Well"  said  the  attor- 
ney-general, evidently  fatigued  with  his  long  journey,  and 
rising  from  his  chair,  "  we  must  trust  to  what  will  turn 
up  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  ex- 
pected to  dine  with  the  bar  to-day,"  he  added,  "  but  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  say  at  seven  o'clock,  I  shall  be 
here,  and  at  your  service,  if  any  thing  should  be  required." 
Then  the  consultation  broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey  had,  at 
their  earnest  entreaty,  brought  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate 
from  Yatton,  on  Saturday  ;  for  they  declared  themselves 
unable  to  bear  the  dreadful  suspense  in  which  they  should 
be  left  at  Yatton.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  these  their 
very  reasonable  wishes,  he  had  engaged  private  lodgings 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  On  quitting  the  consulta- 
tion, which,  without  at  the  same  time  affecting  over- 
strictness,  he  had  regretted  being  fixed  on  Sunday — but 
the  necessity  of  the  case  appeared  to  warrant  it — he 
repaired  to  the  magnificent  Minster,  where  the  evening 
prayers  were  being  read,  and  where  were  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate.  They  were  chanting  the  prayers  as  he  en- 
tered, and  was  placed  in  a  stall  nearly  opposite  to  where 
those  whom  he  loved  so  fondly  were  standing.  The 
psalms  allotted  for  the  evening  were  those  in  which  the 
royal  sufferer,  David,  was  pouring  forth  the  deepest  sor- 
rows of  his  heart ;  and  their  appropriateness  to  his  own 
state  of  mind,  added  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  melt- 
ing melody  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  his  ears, 
excited  in  him,  and  he  perceived,  also,  in  those  opposite, 
the  deepest  emotion.  The  glorious  pile  was  beginning 
to  grow  dusky  with  the  stealing  shadows  of  evening; 
and  the  solemn  and  sublime  strains  of  the  organ,  during 
the  playing  of  the  anthem,  filled  the  minds  of  all  present, 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  sensibility,  with  mingted 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  awe.  Those  in  whom  we  are 
so  deeply  interested,  felt  their  minds  at  once  subdued 
and  elevated  :  and,  as  they  quitted  the  darkening  fabric 
through  which  the  pealing  tones  of  the  organ  were  yet 
reverberating,  they  could  not  help  inquiring,  Should  they 
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ever  enter  it  again,  and  in  what  altered  circumstances 
might  it  be  1 

To  return,  however — though  it  is,  indeed,  like  descend- 
ing from  the  holy  mountain  into  the  bustle  and  hubbub 
of  the  city  at  its  foot — Mr.  Parkinson,  being  most  unex- 
pectedly and  unfortunately  summoned  to  Grilston  that 
afternoon,  in  order  to  send  up  some  deeds  of  one  of  his 
distinguished  clients  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diately effecting  a  mortgage,  set  off  in  a  post-chaise,  at 
top  speed,  in  a  very  unenviable  frame  of  mind ;  and 
by  seven  o'clock  was  seated  in  his  office  at  Grilston, 
busily  turning  over  a  great  number  of  deeds  and  papers, 
in  a  large  tin  case,  with  the  words  "  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Yelverton,"  painted  on  the  outside.  Having 
turned  over  almost  every  thing  inside,  and  found  all  that 
he  wanted,  he  was  going  to  toss  back  again  all  the  deeds 
which  were  not  requisite  for  his  immediate  purpose, 
when  he  happened  to  see  one  lying  at  the  very  bottom, 
which  he  had  not  before  observed.  It  was  not  a  large, 
but  an  old  deed — and  he  took  it  up  and  hastily  exa- 
mined it. 

We  have  seen  a  piece  of  unexpected  good  fortune  on 
the  part  of  Gammon  and  his  client ;  and  the  reader  will 
not  be  disappointed  at  finding  something  of  a  similar 
kind  befalling  Mr.  Aubrey,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Mr.  Parkinson's  journey,  which  he  had  execrated  a  hun- 
dred times  over,  as  he  came  down,  produced  a  discovery 
which  made  him  tremble  all  over  with  agitation  and  ex- 
citement, and  begin  to  look  upon  it  as  almost  owing  to 
an  interference  of  Providence.  The  deed  he  looked  at 
bore  an  endorsement  of  the  name  of  "  Dreddlington." 
After  a  hasty  glance  over  its  contents,  he  tried  to  recol- 
lect by  what  accident  a  document  belonging  to  Mr. 
Aubrey,  could  have  found  its  way  into  the  box  contain- 
ing Lord  Yelverton's  deeds;  and  it  at  length  occurred  to 
him  that  about  a  twelvemonth  before,  Mr.  Aubrey  had 
proposed  advancing  several  thousand  pounds  to  Lord 
Yelverton,  on  mortgage  of  a  portion  of  his  lordship's 
property — but  which  negotiation  had  afterwards  been 
broken  off;  that  Mr.  Aubrey's  title-deeds  happened  to  be 
at  the  same  time  open  and  loose  in  his  office — and  he 
recollected  having  considerable  trouble  in  separating  the 
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respective  documents  which  had  got  mixed  together. 
This  one,  after  all,  had  been  by  some  accident,  over- 
looked, till  it  turned  up  in  this  most  timely  and  extraor- 
dinary manner !  Having  hastily  effected  the  object 
which  had  brought  him  back  to  Grilston,  he  ordered  a 
post-chaise  and  four,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  thundering  back,  at  top  speed,  on  his  way  to  York, 
which,  the  horses  reeking  and  foaming,  he  reached  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock.  He  jumped  out  with  the  precious 
deed  in  his  pocket,  the  instant  that  his  chaise  door  was 
opened,  and  ran  off,  without  saying  more  than — "  I'm 
gone  to  the  attorney-general's."  This  was  heard  by 
many  passers-by  and  persons  standing  round ;  and  it 
spread  far  and  wide  that  something  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance had  transpired,  with  reference  to  the  great  eject- 
ment cause  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  Soon  afterwards,  messen- 
gers and  clerks,  belonging  to  Mr.  Runnington  and  Mr. 
Parkinson,  were  to  be  seen  running  to  and  fro,  summon- 
ing Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  also 
Mr.  Aubrey,  to  a  second  consultation  at  the  attorney- 
general's.  About  eleven  o'clock,  they  were  all  assembled. 
The  deed  which  had  occasioned  all  this  excitement  was 
one  calculated  indeed  to  produce  that  effect;  and  it  filled 
the  minds  of  all  present  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
In  a  word,  it  was  a  deed  of  confirmation  by  old  Dred- 
dlington,  the  father  of  Harry  Dreddlington,  of  the  con- 
veyance by  the  latter  to  Geoffrey  Dreddlington,  who,  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned  to  the  reader,  had  got  an 
assignment  of  that  conveyance  to  himself.  After  the 
attorney-general  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  account 
to  be  given  of  the  deed — the  custody  from  whence  it 
came,  namely,  the  attorney  for  the  defendant ;  Mr.  Par- 
kinson undertaking  to  swear,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  whatever  deeds  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  he  possessed,  he 
had  taken  from  the  muniment  room  at  Yatton,  the  second 
consultation  broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  hearing  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  instrument  explained  by  the 
attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  all  his  counsel, 
in  short,  concurring  in  opinion  as  to  the  triumphant 
effect  which  this  instrument  would  produce  on  the  mor- 
row, may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  it,  in  the  excitement 
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of  the  moment,  as  almost  a  direct  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

A  few  moments  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  the  occasional  shrill  blasts  of  the  trumpets 
announced  that  the  judges  were  on  their  way  to  the 
castle,  the  approaches  to  which  were  crowded  with  car- 
riages and  pedestrians  of  a  highly  respectable  appear- 
ance. As  the  castle  clock  finished  striking  nine,  Lord 
Widdrington  took  his  seat,  and  the  swearing  of  the  spe- 
cial jury  commenced.  The  court  was  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation ;  all  the  chief  places  being  filled  with  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  the  county.  The  benches  on  each 
side  of  the  judge  were  occupied  by  ladies,  who — espe- 
cially the  Countess  ofOldacre  and  the  Lady  De  La  Zouch 
— evinced  a  painful  degree  of  anxiety  and  excitement  in 
their  countenances  and  demeanour.  The  bar  also  mus- 
tered in  great  force;  the  crown  court  being  quite  deserted, 
although  a  great  murder  case  was  going  on  there.  The 
civil  court  was,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  point  of  at- 
traction, not  only  on  account  of  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  tried,  but  of  the  keen  contest  that  was  ex- 
pected between  the  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Subtle. 

The  former,  as  he  entered — his  commanding  features 
gazed  at  by  many  an  anxious  eye  with  hope,  and  a  feel- 
ing that  on  his  skill  and  learning  depended  that  day  the 
destination  of  the  Yatton  properly — bowed  to  the  judge, 
and  then  nodded  and  shook  hands  with  several  of  the 
counsel  nearest  him  ;  then  he  sat  down,  and  opening  his 
bag,  took  out  his  huge  brief,  and  began  turning  over  its 
leaves  with  a  calm  and  attentive  air,  occasionally  turn- 
ing round  and  conversing  with  his  juniors.  Every  one 
present  observed  that  the  defendant's  counsel  and  attor- 
neys wore  the  confident  looks  of  winning  men  ;  while 
their  opponents,  quick-sighted  enough,  also  observed  the 
circumstance,  and  looked,  on  that  account  alone,  a  shade 
more  anxious  than  when  they  had  entered  the  court. 
Mr.  Subtle  requested  Mr.  Gammon,  whose  ability  he  had 
soon  detected,  to  sit  immediately  beneath  him  ;  next  to 
Gammon  sat  Quirk,  then  Snap,  and  beside  him,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, with  a  staring  sky-blue  flowered  silk  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  a  gaudy  waistcoat,  a  tight  surtout,  and 
white   kid    gloves.      He   looked   exceedingly   pale,    and 
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dared  hardly  interchange  a  word,  even  with  Snap,  who 
was  just  as  irritable  and  excited  as  his  senior  partners. 
It  was  quickly  known  all  over  the  court  who  Titmouse 
was.  Mr.  Aubrey  scarcely  showed  himself  in  court  all 
day,  though  he  stood  at  the  door  near  the  bench,  and 
could  hear  all  that  passed  ;  Lord  De  La  Zouch  and  one 
or  two  other  personal  friends  standing  with  him,  engaged, 
from  time  to  time,  in  anxious  conversation.  The  jury 
having  been  sworn,  Mr.  Lynx  rose,  and  in  a  few  hurried 
sentences,  intimated  the  nature  of  the  pleadings  in  the 
cause.  The  attorney-general  then  rose,  and  requested 
that  all  the  witnesses  might  leave  the  court.  As  soon  as 
the  little  disturbance  occasioned  by  this  move  had  ceased, 
Mr.  Subtle  rose,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone,  said 
"  May  it  please  your  Lordship — gentlemen  of  the  jury- 
in  this  cause  1  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you  as 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  and  it  now  becomes  my  duty 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  nature  of  his  case.  It 
is  impossible,  gentlemen,  not  to  notice  the  unusual  inte- 
rest excited  by  the  cause ;  and  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  very  large  estates  in  this  county  which  are 
sought  this  day  to  be  transferred  to  a  comparative 
stranger  from  the  family  who  have  long  enjoyed  them, 
and  of  whom  I  am  anxious  to  say  every  thing  respectful; 
for  you  will  very  soon  find  that  the  name  on  the  record 
is  that  of  only  the  nominal  defendant;  and  although  all 
that  is  professed  to  be  this  clay  sought  for,  is  a  very  tri- 
fling portion  of  the  property,  your  verdict  will  undoubt- 
edly decide  the  question  as  to  the  true  ownership,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  large  estates  now  held  by  the  gentle- 
man who  is  the  substantial  defendant — I  mean  Mr. 
Aubrey,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Yatton."  Aware  of  the  watchful  and  formidable  oppo- 
nent who  would  in  due  time  answer  him,  and  also  of 
being  himself  entitled  to  the  general  reply — to  the  last 
word. — Mr.  Subtle  proceeded  to  state  t|ie  nature  of  the 
plaintiff's  case  with  the  utmost  brevity  and  clearness. 
Scarcely  any  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  pens  of 
the  short-hand  writers,  and  of  the  council  taking  their 
notes.  Mr.  Subtle,  having  handed  up  two  or  three  copies 
of  the  pedigree  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the  judge 
and  jury,  pointed   out  with   distinctness   and  precision 
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every  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  he  intended  to 
lay  before  the  jury  ;  and  having  done  this — having  pre- 
sented as  few  salient  points  of  attack  to  his  opponent  as 
he  possibly  could — he  sat  down,  professing  his  entire 
ignorance  of  what  case  could  be  set  up  in  answer  to  that 
which  he  had  opened.  He  had  not  been  on  his  legs 
quite  half  an  hour;  and  when  he  ceased — how  he  had 
disappointed  every  one  present,  except  the  judge  and  the 
bar  !  Instead  of  a  speech  befitting  so  great  an  occasion 
— impressive  and  eloquent — here  had  been  a  brief,  dry 
statement  of  a  few  uninteresting  facts — dates,  births, 
deaths,  marriages — -without  a  single  touch  of  feeling  or 
ray  of  eloquence.  The  momentary  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  audience,  however — almost  all  of  whom,  it 
may  easily  be  believed,  were  in  the  interests  of  the  Au- 
breys— quickly  yielded  to  one  of  satisfaction  and  relief; 
as  they  thought  they  might  regard  so  meager  a  speech 
as  heralding  in  as  meager  a  case.  As  soon  as  he  had 
sat  down,  Mr.  Quicksilver  rose  and  called  the  first  wit- 
ness. "We're  safe !"  whispered  the  attorney  general  to 
Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal;  and  the  witness  having 
been  sworn,  they  resumed  their  seats  and  their  writing. 
He  and  the  subsequent  one  established  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary and  formal  points — the  attorney-general  scarcely 
rising  to  put  a  question  to  them.  The  third  witness  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Subtle  with  apparent  unconcern,  but 
really  with  exquisite  anxiety.  From  the  earnestness 
and  attention  with  which  the  words  of  the  witness  were 
watched  and  taken  down  by  both  the  judge  and  the 
counsel,  who  knew  much  better  than  the  audience 
where  the  strain  of  the  case  commenced,  it  must  have 
appeared  to  the  latter,  that  either  Mr.  Subtle  under-esti- 
mated, or  his  opponents  over-estimated,  the  value  of  the 
evidence  now  in  process  of  being  extracted  by  Mr.  Subtle, 
in  short,  easy,  pointed  questions,  and  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir,"  gruffly  interposed  Lord  Widdiington, 
addressing  the  witness. 

"  Take  time,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  blandly, 
fearful  of  ruffling  or  discomposing  an  important  witness. 
The  attorney-general  rose  to  cross  examine  ;  he  pressed 
him  quietly   but  closely  ;  varied  the  shape  of  his  ques- 
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tions  ;  now  he  soothed,  then  he  flattered  ;  but  sat  down, 
evidently  having  produced  no  impression.  Thus  it  was 
with  one  or  two  succeeding  witnesses  ;  the  attorney -gene- 
ral, on  each  occasion,  resuming  his  seat  after  his  abortive 
efforts  with  perfect  composure.  At  length,  however,  by 
a  very  admirable  and  well-sustained  fire  of  cross-ques- 
tioning, he  completely  demolished  a  material  witness  ;  and 
the  hopes  of  all  interested  in  behalf  of  his  clients  rose  high. 
Mr.  Subtle,  who  had  been  all  the  while  paring  his  nails, 
and  from  lime  to  time  smiling  with  a  careless  air,  (though 
you  might  as  safely  have  touched  a  tigress  suckling  her 
cubs,  as  attempted  at  that  moment  to  disturb  Mr.  Subt'e, 
so  absorbed  was  he  with  intense  anxiety,)  knowing  that 
he  could  establish  the  same  facts  by  another,  and,  as  he 
believed  a  better  witness,  did  not  re-examine  ;  but  calling 
that  other,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  him  all  that  the  other  had  failed  in,  and  in 
baffling  all  the  attempts  of  the  attorney-general  to  affect 
his  credit  or  disturb  his  equanimity.  At  length,  another 
witness  being  in  the  box — 

11  My  lord,  I  object  to  that  question,"  said  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  as  Mr.  Subtle,  amidst  many  indifferent  and 
apparently  irrelevant  questions,  quietly  slipped  in  one  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance,  had  it  been  answered  as 
he  desired.  'Twas  quite  delightful  to  see  the  attorney- 
general  and  his  experienced  and  watchful  juniors,  all 
rise  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  showing  how  vain 
were  the  tricks  and  ingenuity  of  their  sly  opponent.  Mr. 
Attorney-General  stated  his  objection  briefly  and  point- 
edly ;  Mr.  Subtle  answered  him,  followed  by  Quicksilver 
and  Lynx  ;  and  then  Mr.  Attorney-General  replied  with 
great  force  and  clearness.  This  keen  encounter  of  their 
wits  over — 

"  I  shall  allow  the  question  to  be  put,"  said  Lord  Wid- 
drington,  after  a  pause — "  but  I  have  great  doubts  as  to 
its  propriety.  I  will,  therefore,  take  a  note  of  Mr.  Attor- 
ney-General's objection." 

Four  or  five  similar  conflicts  arose  during  the  course  of 
the  plaintiff's  case  ; — now  concerning  the  competency  of 
a  witness — then  as  to  the  admissibility  of  a  document,  or 
the  propriety  of  a  particular  question.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  there  were  displayed  on  both  sides  consummate 
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logical  skill  and  acuteness,  especially  by  the  two  leaders. 
Distinctions  the  most  delicate  were  suggested  with  sud- 
denness, and  as  promptly  encountered  ;  the  most  artful 
manoeuvres  to  secure  dangerous  admissions  resorted  to, 
and  baffled  ;  the  more  recondite  principles  of  evidence 
brought  to  bear  with  admirable  readiness  on  both  sides. 
To  deal  with  them,  required  indeed,  the  practised,  pene- 
trating, and  powerful  intellect  of  Lord  Widdrington. 
Some  points  he  disposed  of  promptly,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parlies  ;  on  others  he  hesitated,  and  at  length  re- 
served them.  Though  none  but  the  more  experienced  and 
able  members  of  the  bar  could  in  the  least  degree  enter 
into  and  appreciate  the  nature  of  these  conflicts,  they 
were  watched  with  untiring  attention  and  eagerness  by 
all  present — both  ladies  and  gentlemen — by  the  lowly  and 
the  distinguished.  And  though  the  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ings of  all  was  manifest  by  a  mere  glimpse  round  the 
court,  yet  any  momentary  display  of  eccentricity  on  the 
part  of  a  witness,  or  petulance  or  repartee  on  the  part  of 
counsel,  would  occasion  a  momentary  merriment  that 
really  served  only  as  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  strained  feel- 
ings, or  instantly  disappeared.  The  tombstone  part  of 
the  case  was  got  through  easily  ;  scarce  any  attempt  being 
made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  counsel,  to  resist  or  in- 
terfere with  it.  But  the  great — the  hottest  part  of  the  fight 
— occurred  on  that  point  of  the  case,  where  Titmouse's 
descent  from  Stephen  Dreddlington  was  sought  to  be 
established.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  very  wild 
person,  whose  movements  were  very  difficult  to  be  traced 
or  accounted  for,  had  entered  the  navy,  and  ultimately 
died  at  sea,  as  had  always  been  imagined,  single  and 
childless.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  so  far  from  such 
being  the  case,  he  had  married  a  person  at  Portsmouth, 
of  inferior  station  ;  and  that  by  her  he  had  a  daughter, 
only  two  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  at  sea, 
as  has  been  stated.  Both  mother  and  daughter,  after 
undergoing  great  privation,  and  no  notice  being  taken  of 
the  mother  by  any  of  her  late  husband's  family,  removed 
to  the  house  of  an  humble  and  distant  relative,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  afterwards  died,  leaving  her  daughter  only  fif- 
teen years  old.  When  she  grew  up,  she  lived  in  some 
menial  capacity  at   Cumberland,  and    ultimately    married 
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one  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  who,  after  living  for  some 
years  a  cordvvainer  at  Whitehaven,  found  his  way  to 
Grilston,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
town  he  had  lived  for  some  years,  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances. There  he  had  married  ;  and  about  two  years 
afterwards  his  wife  died,  leaving  a  son — our  friend  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse.  Both  of  them  afterwards  came  to  London  ; 
where,  in  four  or  five  years  time,  the  father  died,  leaving 
the  little  Titmouse  to  flutter  and  hop  about  in  the  wide 
world  as  best  he  could.  The  little  documentary  evidence 
of  which  Gammon,  at  his  first  interview  with  Titmouse, 
found  him  possessed,  proved  at  the  trial,  as  Gammon  had 
foreseen,  of  essential  importance.  The  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  part  of  the  case,  and  which  took  till  two  o'clock 
on  the  ensuing  afternoon  to  get  through,  was  subjected  to 
a  most  determined  and  skilful  opposition  by  the  attorney- 
general,  but  in  vain.  The  case  had  been  got  up  with  the 
utmost  care,  under  the  excellent  management  of  Lynx  ; 
and  Mr.  Subtle's  consummate  tact  and  ability  brought  it  at 
length  fully  and  distinctly  out  before  the  jury. 

"  That,  my  lord,"  said  he,  as  he  sat  down  after  re- 
examining his  last  witness,  "  is  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff."  On  this  the  judge  and  jury  withdrew,  for 
a  short  time,  to  obtain  refreshments.  During  their  ab- 
sence, the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal, 
and  Mr.  Mansfield,  might  have  been  seen,  with  their 
heads  all  laid  close  together,  engaged  in  anxious  consul- 
tation— a  group  gazed  at  by  the  eager  eyes  of  many  a 
spectator  whose  beating  heart  wished  their  cause  God- 
speed. The  attorney-general  then  withdrew  for  a  few 
moments,  also  to  seek  refreshments  ;  and  returning  at  the 
same  time  with  the  judge,  after  a  moment's  pause,  rose 
and  opened  the  defendant's  case.  His  manner  was  calm 
and  impressive;  his  person  was  dignified  ;  and  his  clear, 
distinct  voice  fell  on  the  listening  ear  like  the  sound  of 
silver.  After  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  simple  allusion 
to  the  distinguished  character  of  his  friend  and  client, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  to  whose  eminent  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  bore  his  personal  testimony,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  now  at  stake,  he  proceeded — "  On 
every  account,  therefore,  I  feel  sensible,  gentlemen,  to  an 
unusual   and   most    painful  extent,  of  the    very    great  re- 
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sponsibility  now  resting  upon  my  learned  friends  and 
myself;  lest  any  miscarriage  of  mine  should  prejudice  in 
any  degree  the  important  interests  committed  to  us,  or 
impair  the  strength  of  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  you  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey;  a  case  which,  I  assure 
you,  unless  some  extraordinary  mischance  should  befall 
us,  will  I  believe  annihilate  that  which,  with  so  much 
pains  and  ability,  has  just  been  laid  before  you  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Subtle,  and  establish  the  defendant  in 
the  safe  possession  of  that  large  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  most  unexpected  litigation.  But, 
gentlemen,  before  proceeding  so  far  as  that,  it  is  fitting 
that  1  should  call  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  sort  of 
evidence  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  supported; 
and  I  am  very  sanguine  of  success,  in  showing  you  that 
the  plaintiff's  witnesses  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  to 
which  they  lay  claim ;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is 
no  such  case  made  out  for  the  defendant  to  answer." 
He  then  entered  into  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  piaintiff's 
evidence,  contrasting  each  conflicting  portion  with  the 
other,  with  singular  force  and  cogency;  and  commenting 
with  powerful  severity  upon  the  demeanour  and  character 
of  many  of  the  witnesses.  On  proceeding,  at  length, 
to  open  the  case  of  the  defendant — "  And  here,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  "  I  am  reminded  of  the  observation  with 
which  my  learned  friend  concluded — that  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  case  which  I  meant  to  set  up  in 
answer  to  that  which  he  had  opened  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff.  Gentlemen,  it  would  have  been  curious,  in- 
deed, had  it  been  otherwise — had  my  friend's  penetrating 
eye  been  able  to  inspect  the  contents  of  our  sD"ong-box 
— and  so  become  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which 
my  client  rests  his  title  to  the  property.  He  has,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  entitling  himself  to  information  on 
that  point ;  and  he  shall  have  it — and  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent." Here  Mr.  Subtle  cast  a  glance  of  smiling  incre- 
dulity towards  the  jury,  and  defiance  towards  the  attor- 
ney-general :  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand,  however, 
and  his  juniors  looked  very  anxious.  u  Gentleman,  I 
will  now  concede  to  him  every  inch  of  the  case  which 
he  has  been  endeavouring  to  make  out ;  that  he  has  com- 
18* 
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pletely  established  his  pedigree.  Mind,  gentlemen,  I  con- 
cede this  only  Tor  the  purpose  of  the  case  which  I  am 
about  to  lay  before  you."  He  then  mentioned  the  con- 
veyance by  Harry  Dreddlington  of  all  his  interests 

"  You  forget  that  he  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  Mr. 
Attorney-General,"  interposed  Mr.  Subtle,  with  a  placid 
smile,  and  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  suddenly  relieved 
from  a  vast  pressure  of  anxiety. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  gentlemen,  not  a  bit  of  it — 'tis  a  part 
of  my  case.  My  learned  friend  is  quite  right ;  Harry 
Dreddlington  did  die  in  his  father's  lifetime: — but — " 
Here  Mr.  Subtle  gazed  at  the  attorney-general  with  un- 
affected curiosity ;  and,  when  the  latter  came  to  mention 
"  the  deed  of  confirmation  by  the  father  of  Harry  Dred- 
dlington," an  acute  observer  might  have  observed  a  slight 
change  of  colour  in  Mr.  Subtle.  Mr.  Quicksilver  went 
on  writing — for  he  was  entirely  out  of  his  depth,  and 
therefore  occupied  himself  with  thinking  over  an  article 
he  was  writing  for  some  political  review.  Mr.  Lynx 
looked  at  the  attorney- general  as  if  he  expected  every 
instant  to  receive  a  musket-ball  in  his  breast. 

"What,  'confirm'  a  nullity,  Mr.  Attorney-General!" 
interrupted  Mr.  Subtle,  laying  down  his  pen,  with  a  smile 
of  derision  ;  but  a  moment  or  two  afterwards,  "  Mr  Mort- 
main," said  he  in  a  hasty  whisper,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  this  ?  Tell  me — in  four  words."  Mortmain,  his  eye 
glued  to  the  face  of  the  attorney-general  the  while,  mut- 
tered hastily  something  about — operating  as  a  new  grant 
— as  a  new  conveyance. 

"Pshaw  !  I  mean  what's  the  answer  to  it?"  muttered 
Mr.  Subtle,  impatiently ;  but  his  countenance  preserved 
its  expression  of  smiling  nonchalance. 

"  You'll  oblige  me,  Mr.  Mortmain,"  he  by  and  by 
whispered,  in  a  quiet  but  peremptory  tone,  "  by  giving 
your  utmost  attention  to  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  deed — so  that  I  may  shape  my  objection  to  it  pro- 
perly when  it  is  tendered  in  evidence.  If  it  really  have 
the  effect  attributed  to  it,  and  which  I  suspect  is  the  case, 
we  may  as  well  shut  up  our  briefs.  I  thought  there 
must  be  something  or  other  in  the  back-ground." 

Gammon  saw  the  real  state  of  Mr.  Subtle's  mind,  and 
his  cheek  turned  pale,  but  he  preserved  a  smile  on  his 
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countenance,  as  he  sat  with  his  arms  folded.  Quirk 
eyed  him  with  undisguised  agitation,  scarce  daring  to 
look  up  at  Mr.  Subtle.  Titmouse,  seeing  a  little  dismay- 
in  his  camp,  turned  very  white  and  cold,  and  sat  still, 
scarce  daring  to  breathe.  Snap  looked  like  a  terrier 
going  to  have  his  teeth  pulled  out.  At  length  the  attor- 
ney-general, after  stating  that,  in  addition  to  the  case 
which  he  had  intimated,  as  resting  mainly  on  the  deed 
of  confirmation,  he  should  proceed  to  prove  the  pedigree 
of  Mr.  Aubrey,  sat  down,  having  spoken  about  two  hours 
and  a  half,  expressing  his  conviction  that  when  the  de- 
fendant's evidence  should  have  been  closed,  the  jury, 
under  his  lordship's  direction,  would  return  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  and  without  leaving  the  jury-box,  where, 
by  their  long  and  patient  attention,  they  had  so  honour- 
ably acquitted  themselves  of  the  important  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  constitution. 

"James  Parkinson!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sterling,  quietly 
but  distinctly,  as  the  attorney-general  sat  down.  "Do 
you  produce,"  inquired  Mr.  Sterling,  as  soon  as  the  wit- 
ness had  been  sworn,  "  a  conveyance,  specifying  that  by 
Harry  Dreddlington  to  Moses  Aaron,"  &c.  It  was 
proved  and  put  in,  without  much  opposition.  So  also 
was  another — the  assignment  from  Moses  Aaron  to 
Geoffrey  Dreddlington. 

"  Do  you  also  produce  a  deed  between  Harry  Dred- 
dlington the  elder  and  Geoffrey  Dreddlington  1"  and  he 
mentioned  the  date  and  names  of  all  the  parties.  Mr. 
Parkinson  handed  in  the  important  document. 

"  Stay,  stay ;  where  did  you  get  that  deed,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son 1"  inquired  Mr.  Subtle. 

"From  my  office  at  Grilston,  where  I  keep  many  of 
Mr.  Aubrey's  title-deeds." 

"  When  did  you  bring  it  hither  t* 

"  About  ten  o'clock  last  night,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
trial." 

44  How  long  has  it  been  at  your  office  V* 

"  Ever  since  I  fetched  it,  a  year  or  two  ago,  with  other 
deeds,  from  the  muniment-room  at  Yatton  Hall." 

44  How  long  have  you  been  solicitor  to  Mr.  Aubrey  ?" 

"  For  these  ten  years  ;  and  my  father  was  solicitor  to 
his  father  for  twenty-five  years." 

44  Will  you  swear  that  this  deed  was  at  your  office  be- 
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fore  the  proceedings  in  this  action  were  brought  to  your 
notice  8" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world.  It  never 
attracted  any  more  notice  from  me  than  any  other  of 
Mr.  Aubrey's  deeds,  till  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in 
consequence  of  these  proceedings." 

"  Has  any  one  access  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  deeds  at  your 
office  but  yourself?" 

11  None  that  I  know  of;  I  keep  all  the  deeds  of  my 
clients  that  are  at  my  office  in  their  respective  boxes,  and 
allow  no  one  access  to  them,  except  under  my  immediate 
notice  and  in  my  presence." 

Then  Mr.  Subtle  sat  down. 

"  My  lord,  we  now  propose  to  put  in  this  deed,"  said 
the  attorney-general,  unfolding  it. 

•*  Allow  me  to  look  at  it,  Mr.  Attorney,"  said  Mr. 
Subtle.  It  was  handed  to  him  :  and  his  juniors  and  Mr. 
Mortmain,  rising,  were  engaged  most  anxiously  in  scru- 
tinizing it  for  some  minutes.  Mortmain  having  looked 
at  the  stamp  sate  down,  and  opening  his  bag,  hastily 
drew  out  an  old  well-worn  volume,  which  contained  all 
the  stamp  acts  that  had  ever  been  passed  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Third,  when,  I  believe,  the  first  of  those 
blessings  was  conferred  upon  this  country.  First  he 
looked  at  the  deed — then  at  his  book — then  at  the  deed 
again  ;  and  at  length  might  be  seen,  with  earnest  ges- 
tures, putting  Mr.  Subtle  in  possession  of  his  opinion  on 
the  subject.  "My  lord,"  said  Subtle,  at  length,  "I  ob- 
ject to  this  instrument  being  received  in  evidence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  insufficiency  of  the  stamp."  He  then  men- 
tioned the  character  of  the  stamp  affixed  to  the  deed, 
and  read  the  act  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  that  the 
deed  bore  date  ;  and,  after  a  few  additional  observations, 
sate  down,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Quicksilver,  and 
Mr.  Lynx.  Then  arose  the  attorney-general,  having  in 
the  mean  time  carefully  looked  at  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  submitted  to  his  lordship  that  the  stamp  was  suffi- 
cient ;  being  followed  by  his  juniors. 

Mr.  Subile  replied  at  some  length. 

"  I  entertain  some  difficulty  on  the  point,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  and  will  consult  with  my  brother  Grayley." 
Taking  with  him  the  deed,  and  Mortmain's  Stamp 
Acts,  his  lordship  left  the  court,  and  was  absent  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour ;  half  an  hour — three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
and  at  length  returned. 

"  I  have  consulted,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  seat,  amidst  the  profoundest  silence,  "  my  brother 
Grayley,  and  we  have  very  fully  considered  the  point. 
My  brother  happens,  fortunately,  to  have  by  him  a  manu- 
script note  of  a  case  in  which  he  was  counsel,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  in  which  the  exact  point  arose 
which  exists  in  the  present  case."  He  then  read,  out  of 
a  thick  manuscript  book  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Mr.  Justice  Grayley,  the  particulars  of  the  case  al- 
luded to,  and  which  were  certainly  precisely  similar  to 
those  then  before  him.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the 
stamp  had  been  held  sufficient;  and  so  he  and  his  brother 
Grayley  were  of  opinion  was  the  stamp  in  the  deed  then 
before  him.  The  cloud  which  had  settled  upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  attorney-general  and  his  party,  here  flitted 
over  to  those  of  his  opponents. 

"  Your  lordship  will  perhaps  take  a  note  of  the  objec- 
tion," said  Mr.  Subtle,  somewhat  chagrined.  The  judge 
did  so. 

"  Now,  then  we  propose  to  put  in  and  read  this  deed," 
said  the  attorney-general  with  a  smile,  holding  out  his 
hand  towards  Mr.  Lynx,  who  was  spelling  over  it  very 
eagerly — "  I  presume  my  learned  friend  will  require  only 
the  operative  parts" — here  Lynx,  with  some  excitement, 
called  his  leader's  attention  to  something  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  deed :  up  got  Quicksilver  and  Mort- 
main ;  and  presently — 

44  Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Attorney,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mr.  Subtle,  with  a  little  elation  of  manner — "  I  have  an- 
other, and  I  apprehend  a  clearly  fatal  objection  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  this  deed,  till  my  learned  friend  shall  have 
accounted  for  an  erasure" — 

"  Erasure  !"  echoed  the  attorney-general  with  much 
surprise.  "  Allow  me  to  see  the  deed  ;"  and  he  took  it 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  which,  however,  disappeared 
as  he  looked  more  and  more  closely  at  the  instrument ; 
Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal,  also,  looking  extremely 
serious. 

"  I've  hit  them  now"  said  Mr.  Subtle  to  those  behind 
him,  as  he  leaned  back,  and  looked  with  no  little  triumph 
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at  his  opponents.  From  what  apparently  inadequate  and 
trifling  causes  often  flow  great  results.  The  plain  fact 
of  the  case  was  merely  this.  The  attorney's  clerk  in 
copying  out  the  deed,  which  was  one  of  considerable 
length,  had  written  four  or  five  words  by  mistake;  and, 
fearing  to  exasperate  his  master,  by  rendering  necessary 
a  new  deed  and  stamp,  and  occasioning  trouble  and  de- 
lay, neatly  scratched  out  the  erroneous  words,  and  over 
the  erasure  wrote  the  correct  ones.  As  he  was  the  party 
who  was  entrusted  with  seeing  to  and  witnessing  the 
execution  of  the  instrument,  he  of  course  took  no  notice  of 
the  alteration,  aiid — see  the  result!  The  ownership  of  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year  about  to  turn  upon  the  effect 
of  this  erasure ! 

"Hand  me  up  the  deed,"  said  the  judge ;  and  inspected 
it  minutely  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Has  any  one  a  magnifying-glass  in  court?"  inquired 
the  attorney-general,  with  a  look  of  increasing  anxiety. 
No  one  happened  to  have  one. 

"  Is  it  necessary,  Mr.  Attorney,"  said  Lord  Widdring- 
ton,  handing  down  the  instrument  to  him  with  an  ominous 
look. 

"  Well — you  object,  of  course,  Mr.  Subtle — as  1  un- 
derstand you — that  this  deed  is  void,  on  account  of  an 
erasure  in  a  material  part  of  it  1"  inquired  Lord  Wid- 
drington. 

"  That  is  my  objection,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  sit- 
ting down. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Attorney,"  continued  the  judge,  turning 
to  the  attorney-general,  prepared  to  take  a  note  of  any 
observations  he  might  offer.  The  spectators — the  whole 
court — were  aware  that  the  great  crisis  of  the  case  had 
arrived  :  and  there  was  a  sickening  silence.  The  attor- 
ney-general, with  perfect  calmness  and  self-possession, 
immediately  addressed  the  court  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion. That  there  was  an  erasure,  which,  owing  to  the 
hurry  with  which  the  instrument  had  been  looked  at,  had 
been  overlooked,  was  indisputable  ;  of  course  the  attor- 
ney-general's argument  was,  that  it  was  an  erasure  in  a 
part  not  material ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  spoke 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  argues  contra  spem.  What 
he  said,  however,  was  pertinent  and  forcible;  the  same 
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might  be  said  of  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal ;  but  they 
were  all  plainly  gravelled.  Mr.  Subtle  replied  with  cruel 
cogency:  Mr.  Quicksilver  seized  the  opportunity — not 
choosing  to  see  that  the  judge  was  with  them — to  make 
a  most  dangerous  but  showy  speech ;  Mr.  Subtle  sitting 
beside  him  in  the  utmost  distress,  looking  as  if  he  could 
have  withered  him  with  a  word.  In  consequence  of 
some  very  unguarded  admissions  of  Quicksilver,  down 
came  upon  him  Lord  Widdrington  ;  and  Mr.  Subtle — 
the  only  time  during  the  whole  cause  in  which  the  lost 
his  self-command — uttered  a  half-stifled  curse  at  the  folly 
of  Quicksilver,  that  could  be  heard  by  half  the  bar,  per- 
haps even  by  the  judge,  who  greatly  relished  the  expo- 
sure he  was  making  of  Quicksilver's  indiscretion.  At. 
length  he  sate  down,  with  a  somewhat  foolish  air,  Mr. 
Subtle  turning  his  back  full  upon  him  before  the  whole 
court ;  but  when  Lynx  rose,  and  in  a  business-like  wTay, 
with  only  a  word  or  two,  put  the  point  again  fully  before 
Lord  Widdrington,  the  scowl  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  brow  of  Mr.  Subtle. 

11  Well,"  said  Lord  Widdrington,  when  Mr.  Lynx  had 
done,  "  I  own  I  feel  no  doubt  at  all  upon  the  matter;  but 
as  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  I 
will  just  see  how  it  strikes  my  brother  Grayley."  With 
this  he  took  the  deed  in  his  hand,  and  quitted  the  court. 
He  touched  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  passing  to  his  private  room, 
holding  the  deed  before  him.  After  an  absence  of  about 
ten  minutes,  Lord  Widdrington  returned. 

"  Silence  !  silence  there  !"  bawled  the  crier ;  and  the 
bustle  had  soon  subsided  into  profound  silence. 

44 1  entertain  no  doubt,  nor  does  my  brother  Grayley," 
said  Lord  Widdrington,  44  that  I  ought  not  to  receive  this 
deed  in  evidence,  without  accounting  for  an  erasure  oc- 
curring in  a  mainly  essential  part  of  it.  Unless,  there- 
fore, you  are  prepared,  Mr.  Attorney,  with  evidence  as  to 
this  point,  I  shall  not  receive  the  deed." 

There  was  a  faint  buzz  all  over  the  court — a  buzz  of 
excitement,  anxiety,  and  disappointment.  The  attorney- 
general  consulted  for  a  moment  or  two  with  his  friends. 

44  Undoubtedly,  my  lord,  we  are  not  prepared  with  any 
evidence  to  explain  an  appearance  which  has  taken  us 
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entirely  by  surprise.    After  this  length  of  time,  my  lord,  of 
course" — 

•♦  Certainly — it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  parties — a 
great  misfortune.  Of  course  you  tender  the  deed  in  evi- 
dence ]"  he  continued  taking  a  note. 

f*  We  do,  my  lord,  certainly." 

You  should  have  seen  the  faces  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  as  they  looked  at  Mr.  Parkinson, 
with  an  agitated  air,  returning  the  rejected  deed  to  the 
bag  from  which  it  had  been  lately  taken  with  so  confident 
and  triumphant  an  air! — The  remainder  of  the  case, 
which  had  been  opened  by  the  attorney-general  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Aubrey,  was  then  proceeded  with  ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  their  assumed  calmness,  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
tress of  his  counsel  were  perceptible  to  all.  They  were 
not  long  in  establishing  the  descent  of  Mr.  Aubrey  from 
Geoffrey  Dreddlington.  It  was  necessary  to  do  so  ;  for 
grievously  as  they  had  been  disappointed  in  failing  to 
establish  the  title  paramount,  founded  upon  the  deed  of 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  it  was  yet  an  important 
question  for  the  jury,  whether  they  believed  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  plaintiff  to  show  title  in  himself. 

**  That,  my  lord,  is  the  defendant's  case,"  said  the  at- 
torney-general, as  his  last  witness  left  the  box  ;  and  Mr. 
Subtle  then  rose  to  reply.  He  felt  how  unpopular  was 
his  cause ;  that  almost  every  countenance  around  him 
bore  a  hostile  expression.  Privately,  he  loathed  his  case 
when  he  saw  the  sort  of  person  for  whom  he  was  strug- 
gling. All  his  sympathies  — for  he  was  a  very  proud, 
haughty  man — were  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  by 
name  and  reputation  he  well  knew  ;  with  whom  he  had 
often  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  conspicuous 
before  him,  sate  his  little  monkey-client,  Titmouse — a 
ridiculous  object;  and,  calculated,  if  there  was  any  scope 
for  the  influence  of  prejudice,  to  ruin  his  own  cause  by 
the  exhibition  of  himself  before  the  jury.  That  was  the 
vulgar  idiot  who  was  to  turn  the  admirable  Aubreys  out 
of  Yatton,  and  send  them  beggared  into  the  world  ! — But 
Mr.  Subtle  was  a  high-minded  English  advocate ;  and  if 
he  had  seen  Miss  Aubrey  in  all  her  loveliness,  and  knew 
how  all  depended  upon  his   exertions,  he  could  hardly 
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have  exerted  himself  more  successfully  than  he  did  on 
the  present  occasion.  And  such,  at  length,  was  the 
effect  which  that  exquisitely  skilful  advocate  produced,  in 
his  address  to  the  jury,  that  he  began  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  feelings  of  most  around  him ;  even  the  eye 
of  scornful  beauty  began  to  direct  fewer  glances  of  indig- 
nation and  disgust  upon  Titmouse,  as  Mr.  Subtle's  irre- 
sistible rhetoric  drew  upon  their  sympathies  in  his  behalf. 
"  My  learned  friend,  the  attorney-general,  gentlemen, 
dropped  one  or  two  expressions  of  a  somewhat  dispa- 
raging tendency,  in  alluding  to  my  client,  Mr.  Titmouse; 
and  shadowed  forth  a  disadvantageous  contrast  between 
the  obscure  and  ignorant  plaintiff  and  the  gifted  defen- 
dant. Good  God,  gentlemen !  and  is  my  humble  client's 
misfortune  to  become  his  fault  1  If  he  be  obscure  and 
ignorant,  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  society,  de- 
prived of  the  blessings  of  a  superior  education — if  he 
have  contracted  vulgarity,  whose  fault  is  itl  Who  has 
occasioned  itl  Who  plunged  him  and  his  parents  be- 
fore him  into  an  unjust  property  and  obscurity,  from 
which  Providence  is  about  this  day  to  rescue  him,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  his  own!  Gentlemen,  if  topics 
like  these  must  be  introduced  into  the  case,  I  ask  you, 
who  is  accountable  for  the  present  condition  of  my  unfor- 
tunate client !  Is  he,  or  are  those  who  have  been,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  but  still  unjustly,  so  long  revelling  in 
the  wealth  that  is  his?  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  every 
thing  that  is  manly  and  generous,  I  challenge  your  sym- 
pathy, your  commiseration  for  my  client."  Here,  Tit- 
mouse, who  had  been  staring  up  open-mouthed  for  some 
time  at  his  eloquent  advocate,  and  could  be  kept  quiet  no 
longer  by  the  most  vehement  efforts  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  rose  up,  in  an  excited  manner,  ex- 
claiming, "  Bravo  !  bravo !  bravo,  sir  !  'Pon  my  life, 
capital !  It's  quite  true— bravo  !  bravo !"  His  astounded 
advocate  paused  at  this  unprecedented  interruption. 
"  Take  the  puppy  out  of  court,  sir,  or  I  will  not  utter 
one  word  more,"  said  he  in  a  fierce  whisper  to  Mr. 
Gammon. 

"  Who  is  that  1  Leave  the  court,  sir  !  Your  conduct 
is  most  indecent,  sir  !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  commit 
you,  sir  !"   said   Lord  Widdrington,  directing  an  awful 
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look  down  on  the  offender,  who  had  turned  of  a  ghastly- 
white. 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  lord,  I'll  never  do  it  again," 
he  groaned,  clasping  his  hands,  and  verily  believing  that 
Lord  Widdrington  was  going  to  take  the  estate  away 
from  him. 

Snap  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  of  court, 
and  after  the  excitement  occasioned  by  this  irregular  in- 
terruption had  subsided,  Mr.  Subtle  resumed : 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  perceive  that 
you  are  moved  by  this  little  incident ;  and  it  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  your  superior  feelings.  Inferior  persons, 
destitute  of  sensibility  or  refinement,  might  have  smiled 
at  eccentricities  which  occasion  you  only  feelings  of 
greater  commiseration.  I  protest  gentlemen" — his  voice 
trembled  for  a  moment,  but  he  soon  resumed  his  self-pos- 
session ;  and,  after  a  long  and  admirable  address,  sat 
down,  confident  of  the  verdict. 

"If  we  lose  the  verdict,  sir,"  said  he,  bending  down,  and 
whispering  into  the  ear  of  Gammon,  "we  may  thank  that 
execrable  little  puppy  for  it."  Gammon  changed  colour, 
but  made  no  reply. 

Lord  Widdrington  then  commenced  summing  up  the 
case  to  the  jury,  with  his  usual  care  and  perspicuity. 
Nothing  sould  be  more  beautiful  than  the  ease  with  which 
he  extricated  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  meshes  in 
which  they  had  been  involved  by  Mr.  Subtle  and  the  at- 
torney-general. As  soon  as  he  had  explained  to  them  the 
general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  case,  he  placed 
before  them  the  facts  proved  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  defendant :  every  one  in  court  trembling  for 
the  result,  if  the  jury  took  the  same  view  which  they  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  take.  He  suggested  that  they 
should  retire  to  consider  the  case,  taking  with  them  the 
pedigrees  which  had  been  handed  in  to  them ;  and  added, 
that,  if  they  should  require  his  assistance,  he  should  re- 
main in  his  private  room  for  an  hour  or  two.  Both  judge 
and  jury  then  retired,  it  being  about  eight  o'clock.  Can- 
dles were  lit  in  the  court,  which  continued  crowded  to  suf- 
focation. Few  doubted  which  way  the  verdict  would  go. 
Fatigued  as  must  have  been  most  of  the  spectators  with  a 
two  days'  confinement  and  excitement — ladies  as  well  as 
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gentlemen — scarce  a  person  thought  of  quitting  till  the 
verdict  had  been  pronounced.  After  an  hour  and  a  half's 
absence,  a  cry  was  heard — "  Clear  the  way  for  the  jury;" 
and  one  or  two  officers,  with  their  wands,  obeyed  the  di- 
rections. As  the  jury  were  re-entering  their  box,  strug- 
gling with  a  little  difficulty  through  the  crowd,  Lord  Wid- 
drington  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  bench. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  the  goodness,"  said  the 
associate,  "  to  answer  to  your  names.  Sir  Godolphin 
Fitzherbert ;"  and,  while  their  names  were  thus  called 
over,  all  the  counsel  took  their  pens,  and  turning  over 
their  briefs  with  an  air  of  anxiety,  prepared  to  indorse  on 
them  the  verdict.  As  soon  as  all  the  jurymen  had  an- 
swered, a  profound  silence  ensued. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  inquired  the  associate,  "  are 
you  agreed  upon  your  verdict?  Do  you  find  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant !" 

"  For  the  plaintiff,"  replied  the  foreman  ;  on  which  the 
officer,  amidst  a  kind  of  blank  dismayed  silence,  making 
at  the  same  time  some  hieroglyphics  upon  the  record, 
muttered — "  Verdict  for  plaintiff.  Damages  one  shilling. 
Costs  forty  shillings  ;"  while  another  functionary  bawled 
out,  amidst  the  increasing  buzz  in  the  court,  "  Have  the 
goodness  to  wait,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  You  will  be 
paid  immediately."  Whereupon,  to  the  disgust  and  indig- 
nation of  the  unlearned  spectators,  and  the  astonishment 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  themselves — many 
of  the  very  first  men  in  the  country — Snap  jumped  upon 
the  form,  pulled  out  his  purse  with  an  air  of  exultation, 
and  proceeded  to  remunerate  Sir  Godolphin  Fitzherbert 
and  the  rest  of  his  companions  with  the  sum  of  one 
guinea.  Proclamation  was  then  made,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed. 
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